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A CHAPTER ON SEALS; 

OR, DESULTORY REMINISCENCES OP EPISTOLARY INTERCOURSE. 

“ Mementos are frail things— 

I know it; yet I love them.”— Miller. 


Yes! It is memory’s jubilee—the time which we 
occupy in the examination of that blessed cabinet 
reposing in our sacred sanctum 1 To this, were long 
since consigned, 

'‘Tilings of grief, of joy, of hope, 

Treasured secrets of tho heart,” 

the letter and the token which were “friendship’s 
cherished pledge,” and which have been “ blistered 
o’er by many a tear,” and smiled at in sweet remem¬ 
brance, as emblems of the minds of many over whom 
swift years have fled, producing no change in their 
“love’s young dream;” and, naught save hallowed 
recollection of others, of whom we can truly say— 
“theirs is the kingdom of heaven;” for their pure 
spirits have been exhaled to a fairer mansion, and 


the lingering perfume of whose endearing virtues has 
reminded us of die inspired words of Revelation— 
“ Thou hast a few names even in Sardis which have 
not defiled their garments; and they shall walk with 
me in white, for they are worthy.” 

And is it with pain or pleasure that we review 
these frail mementos—these precious letters with 
their carefully selected seals? The seals themselves 
are characteristic of the writers, and speak to our re¬ 
collection, almost as vividly as the voices of our 
friends. But, alas, many hands that made these 
clear impressions are now cold and lifeless; and the 
true hearts that dictated the piquant sentiment and 
fond expression have ceased to vibrate! “ A more 
than marble memory” of their virtues is engraven on 
our soul’s tablet, and we delight to unlock the 
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cherished casket before ub, and revolve again and 
again each thought connected with these tokens of 
regard. Let us examine them as they recur; taking 
up the remembrance of the living, of whom neither 
time nor distance can diminish our affection, with the 
sweet mementos of the departed, whose images come 
to ua in our dreams, and 

“ Who from this green and scented earth 
In glorious bloum were token, 

Leaving the spots of former mirth, 

Like blasted bowers forsaken.” 

And, first look at this fairy Beal—its design is a 
sprig of balm, and its motto, “ l will bring balm," — 
the last word being represented by the herb itself, 
beautifully engraven, over which, are the three first 
monosyllables clearly impressed, (low significant is 
this selection with the thoughts of the writer 1 She 
soothes us in our first grief—but for herself, she was 
as one “acquainted with sorrow;” friend after friend, 
relative after relative, had she followed to the cold, 
damp grave, and she points us to her own source of 
consolation, even to “ Him who sitteth among the 
cherubim.” As we read her letter, we know that 
there is “ balm in Gileadwe 

“ Loose our foolish hold on life—its passions and its tears”— 
and we feel, 

“ As if we would hear our love away 
To a purer world, and a brighter day.” 

Here is another, with the motto—“ Gen. xxxi. ch. 
49 verse and, on reference to the text, we find the 
line thus—“ The Lord watch between me and thee, 
when we are absent from one another." These Scrip¬ 
ture words embody the substance of the letter to 
which they are attached; they breathe a mother’s 
prayer for her absent child, that he may be preserved 
from danger, and conducted safely lo her arms; they 
admonish him that “ the only amaranthine flower on 
earth is virtue;” that there is but one “ Roek of our 
Salvation,” and they awectly glide into a form of de¬ 
vout cntreniy— 

” Father! I pray thee not 
For earthly treasure to that most beloved, 

Fame, fortune, power—oil! he his spirit proved 
By these or by their nhscncc, ut thy will J 
But lot thy peaco ho wedded to his lot 
Guarding his inner life from toucli of ill, 

With its dove-pinion still I" 

The fair page is blotted in many places, with the 
tears of holy affection—tears, that were shed in the 
fond and faithful assurance, that 

" There is none, 

In all this cold and hollow world, no fount 
Of deep, strong, deathless love, like that within 
A mother’* heart.” 

The next bears the glad impression, “ All's Well," _ 

and die contents of the letter are full of happiness; 
the life of the writer seemed steeped in sunshine; 
site trod the earth a creature of contentment and 
beauty, spreading joy and bliss around her. She was 

“ A lovely apparition sent 
To be a moment's ornament; 

A being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A traveller 'twist life and death.” 

And, all teas well with her l Two days from the 


time when she sent us the sweet records of the sunny 
hours of her young existence, she was summoned to 
“ an inheritance with the saints ill light,” and sinless 
and pure ns the huly seraphim, she winged her depar¬ 
ture to the realms of bliss. 

This beautifully engraved impression represents 
the head of Psyche. It is truly emblematical of the 
mind of its owner—a rare creature for fun and frolic 
is she, pursuing every varying pleasure, regardless of 
the passing hour. Her whole letter is a narrative of 
a life of constant gaiety and diversion. The goddess 
of pleasure is her beau ideal; and not only does her 
head adorn her notes, and decorate iter person, in 
breast-pins, bracelets, and tiaras, but her pet poodle 
answers to the name of Psyche, and her fine horse 
rears her neck in response to the same beautiful ap¬ 
pellation, as proudly as if “ her saddle were a royal 
throne.” 

This letter is from a young friend, only one month 
a mother; one who has a heart in the right place, 
and willing to resign the frivolous and unsatisfying 
pleasures of girlhood to perform cheerfully the duties 
of maternity, and to train up her little ones in “ the 
way in which they should go.” She will prove a 
true, proud, loving woman, and a “ pattern wife," or 
we have no penetration into feminine character. 
Look now at her seal—it might have been chosen 
by accident, but it is purely symbolical of her new 
duties. The design is, a babe in its mother's arms, 
and the motto, “Lapped in Elysium,” seems to us 
clearly significant of her true appreciation of mater¬ 
nal obligation. 

Now, observe the quaintness of the selection 
which graces this oddly shaped epistle, having as 
many twists and turnings as the branches of a 
gnarled oak; the wax is variegated, and has received 
the impress of these words—“ The humour of forty 
fancies." We believe the idea is Shaksperian, though 
we should never suspect our whimsical friend of 
having a fancy for the immortal bard of England. 
He had just finished his collegiate career, and “ the 
world was all before him,” but where to choose his 
abiding place, and whether to pursue a profession, or 
to become a merchant, and own an " argosy of 
ships,” seemed likely long to he an undetermined 
question. “ The humour of forty fancies,” is per¬ 
ceptible in his letter; law, medicine, and divinity; 
civil engineering; authorship; oratory; the army— 
and a host of other minor occupations, are all dis¬ 
cussed in it, with a “ will o’ th’ wisp" irregularity. 
How significant was his device—how characteristic 
of the then feelings nf the writer! Friendship, how¬ 
ever, soon admonished him, that “ unstable as water 
thou shall not excel;" and we have another letter 
bearing a later date. Our gay friend had become 
Professor of Mathematics in a celebrated university, 
and he writes us, “ 1 have got into serious business, 
by marrying a wife, and maintaining a family," add¬ 
ing that “ not the needle to the pole is truer than 
myself to the paramount attentions due to my profes¬ 
sion and cara sposa." The seal on this letter bears 
the impression—“And, here’s my hand for my true 
constancy." 

The next device is the only one having no perccp- 
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tible adaptation to the contents of the letter to which 
it is appended, or to the character of its writer, We 
have preserved it, for its singularity, though at the 
present time, we should find it not difficult to make 
an application thereof, with peculiar propriety. The 
design is, a man in a balloon, and the sentence pre. 
fixed to it— 11 a wanderer beyond reason" which it 
strikes us, would be completely appropriate to the 
modern transcendentalist, who would soar into the 
clouds, like the man in the balloon, and seeking the 
infinite and illimitable, wander beyond all reason, 
with the same unsatisfying results. 

This is from an only and elder brother—one long 
accustomed to look upon his sister with a fatherly 
regard; he is to her, as the oak is to the vine—her 
confident support; and lie writes to her with au¬ 
thority and command, like one habituated to be im¬ 
plicitly obeyed. In the conclusion of his letter, he 
seems suddenly impressed with his apparent assump¬ 
tion of non-commissioned authority, and he adds— 
“ I trust you will follow my precepts, though they 
may come to your gentle heart like determined and 
stern mandates. I am proud of you—this pride in¬ 
duces iny commands—and both proceed from deep- 
rooted regard,” The letter calls tears to the eyes; it 
is signed and sealed by “a truly affectionate brother," 
and the seal bears impress —" I am Sir Oracle." 

The brilliant colouring of the wax, and the very 
perfect and exact impression produced upon it by the 
seal of the next letter, strikes the observer somewhat 
imposingly, emblazoned as it is with a full coat ot 
arms—a lion rampant in chief; three stars in base; 
and as many oak leaves of the field. Crest, an arm 
with a sabre. Motto—“ Fortisyue Felix." The 
writer of this letter is a true descendant from the 
Pilgrim Fathers, and the arms he bears he looks 
upon as a sacred badge of the antiquity of his family, 
which he dates as far back as the Saxon kings. They 
were presented to his ancestors by Richard Caeur de 
Lion, for their valour in the holy wars; and have 
by them been transmitted down to present posterity. 
Our friend uses them from custom, though we be¬ 
lieve that he cherishes not a little honest pride in the 
review of his genealogical tree, which he traces from 
the Puritans, and is proud on the republican side, 
like Ernest Maltravers, “not of the length of a 
mouldering pedigree, but of some historical quarter- 
ings in his escutcheon; of some blood of scholars 
and heroes that rolls in his veins." He believes 
with truth, that 

“ The honours of a name ’tls just to guard ; 

They are a trual but lent us, which we take, 

And should, in reverence to the donor’s name, 

With care transmit them down to other hands.” 

And he knows too, 

“ How vain aro all hereditary honours, 
Those poor possessions from another's deeds, 

Unless our own just virtues form our title, 

And give a sanction to our fond assumptions." 

“ Though lost to sight, to memory dear," is the ex¬ 
pressive sentiment that seals this precious memento 
of departed friendship, which we prepare to open 
with feelings of regret. The writer herself applied 
the mono to our separation by absence; but alas] 
how sadly do we now apply it to our eternal separa¬ 


tion, for our friend is sleeping “ the quiet sleep of 
death.” She had wedded one whom she fondly 
loved—had left early friends, and her “ father’s hall,” 

“Togo unto love yet untried and new, 

To part from love which hath still been true.” 

She had left her own fair land “ along the Atlantic 
shore,” for a new home beyond the Alleghanies, to 
traverse the moss-grown prairies, and the shores of 
the cold lakes; and in a holy confidence she had lain 
her purest hopes, her cherished thoughts of happi¬ 
ness, 

“ Meek and unblenching on a mortal's breast.” 

She had not loved unworthily; she had pledged her 
faith to one who would not have been unmindful of 
the sacred trust. But, alas! disease assailed her— 
the angel of death fanned his pinions over her pure 
spirit, and, on the wings of a higher and holier 
affection than this world can offer, she was wafted 
homewaids to her everlasting rest! “Though lost 
to sight,” she will ever exist in memory, with the 
most hallowed associations. We have listened 

“To her artless tones 
That came upon the ear of confidence, 

Rich in their own simplicity," 

and we have felt, that 

“ Her presence was a garden—and the air 
Seemed purer round u9, as we stood by her; 

She wus too bright, too lovely for the earth, 

And went away the purer in her morn!” 

Nor would we call her back again; for well we 
know, that 

“ Thera’s a blighting chillness comes on 
Even upon the noontide of our years." 

Her soul has “ put on immortality,” and gone up on 
music to the throne of Grace! She is dear to our 
memory, and we love to linger over her sweet re¬ 
membrance, even as 

“ Death loved to linger with so bright a prize, 

And wooed her out of being.” 

Our casket is not half exhausted of its precious 
contents, but whilst we have lived over long years, 
and many recollections in their fond examination, 
we have been unmindful of the lapse of time. We 
have far exceeded our allotted hour, as we have 
sought to catch the music that came sweetly o’er our 
senses from the deep well of memory. “ Passing 
away! Passing away!” should be our motto, ever 
present to remind us, that 11 time and the hour run 
through the longest day,” and to compel us to relin¬ 
quish the fascinating pleasures of “day-dreaming,” 
for more important and obligatory duties. We send 
our unworthy ‘ musings* to our Editress, impressed 
with the signet, “ Dmna forgetand, whilst we 
erect our temple to “Friendship,” let the garland 
that twines round the altar, encircle the tablet of 

tl Tstiie ntiH HVin*” 

Ildica. 
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•'My dear Mrs. Willet! do give me your advice ?” 
cried pretty Mrs. Copeland, as she ran into her 
friend’s drawing room, with the privileged air of an 
established favourite; “I have just received this card 
of invitation from Mrs. Cummings; I am aware that 
every body don’t visit her, yet a great many quite 
respectable people do, and uphold her by their pre¬ 
sence at her parties, which I am told are quite de¬ 
lightful ; now—you know Edward well, and I want 
you to advise me what to do about going—I don’t 
see why he should care about it—do you 7” 

“ Why do you not ask him 7” said Mrs. Willet, 
smiling. 

Oh, I can’t—he is not at home, nor will he 
return till the very day of the party, if he does then— 
so do advise me what to do. Shall I venture 7” 
cried tho little beauty, busying herself in pulling over 
her friend’s work basket. 

“Any thing I can do for you, my dear, I will do 
cheerfully,” said Mrs, Willet, “ except giving advice. 
I have 1 an oath—an oath in heaven,’ against advis¬ 
ing any one.” 

“ But I really want your advice; now if I go, I 
must purchase an elegant dress, and have it made up 
immediately, and then if Edward should object to my 
going! Oh, if you will but advise me I shall be so 
obliged!” responded Mrs. Copeland. 

“ Aye—so I have been told an hundred times! 
But sit down a minute, and I will endeavour to recal 
for your edification a few of my sad experiences in 
the way of advising people. The reminiscences 
crowd upon my mind so thickly, that I scarcely 
know what examples to choose, but this very pin¬ 
cushion which I am sewing, reminds me of one in¬ 
stance. You have seen Mrs. Chapman: I once hap¬ 
pened to go on a shopping expedition with her, she 
was making various purchases, and at last cheapened 
a piece of silk very much like this in hue and figure. 
I thought it very pretty, and told her I believed it 
would not fray or fade, and as she admired it very 
much she purchased it. Unlucky the day when I 
first set eyes on it! I never afterward met Mrs. 
Chapman without some allusion being made to that 
dress; sometimes it was—‘don’t I look horridly 
to-day 7 but purple is very unbecoming to me; some 
people in recommending things never think of other 
people’s complexions!’ or ‘ you see I have got this 
horrid silk yet; well, to be sure, it don't fade—I wish 
it would, it might look a little delicate then!’ next, 
* well, I never was so tired of any thing ns I am of 
that gown you advised me to buy! X believe the 
ugly thing never will wear out!’ 

“ Why don’t you give it away?” said I, when the 
complaint had been iterated a dozen times, at least. 

“ Oh! I am not able to give away good dresses 
because they are ugly. Other folks may be able to 
afford it, but I am not so lucky!” would she exclaim. 

“At another time, a young friend was addressed by 
two gentlemen with both of whom I was well ac¬ 
quainted. One of them was amiable, well principled, 
and prudent, with every prospect of doing well in the 
world, while I knew the other to be a reckless pro¬ 


fligate, with talents and property, but of a temper and 
habits much to be dreaded. Louisa, as I then thought, 
most providentially, seemed much more inclined to 
admire the amiable Mr. Jones than the gay Mr. 
Hallet, although as she is a woman whose attach¬ 
ments are not very strong, circumstances or per¬ 
suasion might have inclined the balance to the other 
side. As my advice was most earnesdy requested, I 
did not scruple to give my vote in favour of Mr. 
Jones, and as her own fancy coincided with my ad¬ 
vice, she became his wife, and in my opinion a very 
happy woman. 

“ By a series of fortunate chances, crowning some 
desperate adventures with a success they by no means 
deserved, Mr. Hallet became a rich man, and as 
success is with the crowd the test of merit, received 
the name of a very smart man. He obtained the 
hand of a lovely girl, an old friend of Louisa, whose 
better judgment was dazzled by his talents and splen¬ 
did property, and the style in which they lived occa¬ 
sioned no little vexation to Mrs. Jones. It is true 
that Mrs. Hallel’s cheek grew pale, that she lost her 
gaiety, and that her voice was heard no more in 
song or laughter; it is true, it wa3 whispered that her 
life was far from happy, yet, as she dressed elegantly, 
and rode in a richly ornamented carriage, Mrs. Hallet 
was called a lucky woman. Never did I meet Mrs. 
Jones, without hearing some such speech as the fol¬ 
lowing : 

“ * Pray, did you see Mrs. Hallet’s new carriage- 
horses ? They are the most beautiful creatures I 
ever saw. She has two sets of horses, and I don’t 
know how many sets of jewels. Well! they live in 
great style to be sure, but if it had not been for some 
of my friends’ advice, Isabel Mason would never have 
rode in that carriage!’ 

“ Perhaps it would be ‘ Have you been into Ma¬ 
dame -’s to-day? Mrs. Hallet has some most 

splendid dresses making there, I should feel rich with 
only one of them, and she has three, besides some 
made a month or two since! Well! to be sure I am 
very happy with Mr. Jones, he is one of the best 
husbands in the world, as far as he can; but I must 
own it provokes me to see Mrs. Hallet driving about 
in her splendid barouche, while I am walking, or 
what is as bad, in a hack, when I know—but all 
that is over now, only I do think folks ought to be 
careful how they undertake to advise young girls 
about marriage.’ 

“Mrs. Jones would not have changed her fine 
baby for the childless Mrs. Hallet’s diamonds, or her 
kind and attentive husband for the cold and sarcastic 
husband of her friend, but because she could not have 
diamonds too, /was somehow to blame; but I never 
could reconcile her love for her husband, with her 
perpetual repinings that she did not choose another 
lot. 

"I will give you a third instance. ‘My dear 
madam,’ cried young Mrs. IStayforth, running into 
my room, which was next her own in the boarding 
house, ‘ Mrs. Williamson is in my room, she is going 
to a ball to-night, and wishes to borrow my beautiful 
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new cape. She happened to be in the store when I 
bought it, so Bhe knows I have it; you know her 
better than I do, pray advise me; will she be careful 
of it? I would not have it hurt for any thing,’ 

“ ‘ I cannot pretend to advise you,' said 1, 1 but 
of the many articles which I have loaned to Mrs. 
Williamson, not one was returned uninjured, and I 
certainly will not lend her mine, which is of the 
same value of yours.’ 

* “ ‘Well! I wont lend it then; I did not want to 
lend it, but did not know what to do; I am so glad 
I asked your advice! She is as well able to purchase 
one as I am,’ cried she, as she left the room, and I, 
satisfied that I had done a friendly action to Mrs. 
Stnyforih, thought no more of it. 

“ Mrs. Williamson was a woman whose passion 
for dress and fashion was unbounded, while her cir¬ 
cumstances prevented her indulging it to the extent 
she desired. Distantly connected with several patri¬ 
cian families, she prevented the relationship from 
being forgotten by her undaunted assurance. Her 
husband was a man whose situation and character 
forbade her being entirely overlooked, and her venom- 
ous tongue made many dread to provoke her by 
omitting to invite her family to their public entertain¬ 
ments, though she was never admitted to their more 
private parties. She was invulnerable to all hints, 
cold looks, or covert slights; like a brazen statue she 
beheld those arrows fall harmless at her feet, and 
finally succeeded in establishing herself in a certain 
approximation to the first circles that enahled her to 
shine a reflected radiance on those beneath her. 
Envied by those of her old acquaintance who were 
as ambitiouB as herself, without her talents for push¬ 
ing; laughed at and despised by those into whose 
society she had forced herself, she felt it necessary to 
dress and fete more extravagantly than those whose 
gentility rested on firmer foundations. Her husband’s 
income, though stretched and economized to the 
utmost, would admit but few of these extravagances, 
and there was no act of meanness to which she 
would not stoop, to decorate her person or supply 
her table. 

“ Alas for my advice! Not long after the incident 
X mentioned, Mrs. Williamson, by means of a fortu¬ 
nate bet which Bhe had gained, was enabled to give 
a party to which Bhe invited some foreigners of dis¬ 
tinction, but to which Mrs. Slayforth was not invited. 
As soon os I became aware of this, I began to trem¬ 
ble for the consequences, and retiring to my room, 
determined to ensconce myself there till the storm 
blew over. In vain; immediately after tea, I heard 
a tap at my door, and as my boding heart anticipated 
it was Mrs. Stayfonh. 

Well!” said she, after seating herself comfort¬ 
ably, 1 1 have come to spend the evening with you: I 
feel quite lonely as Mrs. Smith and Miss Lincoln are 
going to Mrs. Williamson’s party!’ After a pause, 
she resumed, “ Did you ever see the celebrated Mr. 

-? X would give any thing to see him, but I 

suppose I never shall. Did you know that he is to 
be at Mrs. Williamson’s party to-night ?—Oh yes— 

and so is Mr.-, and ever so many of the first 

people! Well! I don’t wonder that she did not in¬ 
vite Me, since I was so ill-natured to her about my 
cape; I’m sure I had rather have green it to her than 
have missed this party. It will be a lesson to me in 
future to do as I think right, without minding other 
people.’ 


11 1 ventured to hint that she might not have re- 
ceived a card even if she had loaned her cape, as 
Mrs. Williamson, when she did give a party, was 
noted for inviting only those whose notice she re¬ 
garded as adding to her consequence, or to whose 
parties she expected to be invited in return. The 
idea was scouted. 

“•Oh dear! Mrs, Williamson was always so polite 
to her, till she was so mean about the cape! but it 
was no use talking about it.’ Thus she rang the 
changes on this disagreeable theme the whole even¬ 
ing, never directly accusing me, but constantly letting 
me know how excessively disagreeable were the 
consequences of my advice! During the whole of 
our future residence under the same roof, not a day 
passed without some mention of her disappointment, 
and I had good reason to believe that in her eager¬ 
ness to regain the favour of Mrs. Williamson, she 
threw the blame on my shoulders, for Mrs. William¬ 
son suddenly left off speaking to me when we met, 
and though I neither loved nor esteemed her, I had 
no desire to make her my enemy. 

“As Southey says, ‘ Mysteriously the hand of heaven 
worked out its hidden way;’ actions the most trivial, 
apparently the most unimportant, have often a most 
singular influence upon our future lives. Tiacc back 
the most important incidents of our lives to their secret 
sources, and say < if I had not gone there or done this, 
or if I had not gone there and didn’t do so and so, this 
would not have happened;’ and you will often find what 
a trifle has affected your most important interests. 
For instance, I could prove to you that dressing a 
doll fashionably for your little cousin, was the remote 
occasion of your marrying Mr. Copeland.” 

“ How ? my dear Mrs. Willet.” 

“ I will tell you; I remarked the circumstances at 
the time; you were visiting me, you know. To 
dress the doll handsomely you needed a piece of pink 
silk, and determined to go to the milliner’s to procure 
some. Despite the slippery state of the street, you 
persevered as you had an opportunity of sending 
it the next morning, and thought it would give so 
much pleasure to your little sick cousin. In return¬ 
ing, you slipped and sprained your ancle, which was 
the reason you did not go to a ball which you had 
promised to attend, and passed instead, a quiet even¬ 
ing wjjh me. Had you been at the ball, you would 
in all probability, have never seen Mr. Copeland, who 
just called to see me previous to starting tile next 
morning for the West, to which you are so soon to 
go. You know that after making your acquaintance, 
he suddenly discovered that it would be better to stay 
and 1 wind up his business;’ the rest you know. 

“ But apart from all that may look like levity, I 
will give you one piece of advice for general use; to 
govern your conduct throughout life. Do always 
that which is right, in preference to that which may 
appear more pleasing, Never do that of which you 
doubt the propriety, or the approval of your best 
friends, and never blame those of whom you have 
asked advice, when they have given it to you to the 
best of their ability. You are not bound to follow 
the advice given, unless your own judgment approves 
it; should the result prove unpleasant, it is as much 
the fault of your own judgment as that of your ad¬ 
viser. Though we can see the consequences of what 
we have done, we can seldom know what would have 
been the consequences of what we did not do.” 
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CORNEY NOONAN’S COURTSHIP. 

BY MISS II. A. BROWNE, (ENGLAND. 1 ) 


“ Once in my life,” said Corney, “ and only once, I 
went a cuorting. The rason why 1 never went on 
such on errand again, and the way I happened to fall 
in love, and all the ins and outs of the story, may be 
ye wouldn’t have patience to hear." 11 Oh, Corney, 
we would like it of all things 1" “ Oh, Corney, tell 
it over to us,” and "Corney, man, spake out, and it 
will ase your heart !" suunded on all aides. Corney 
Noonan, a little, thickset man, with a round jovial 
face, a jolly red nose, and small twinkling gray eye, 
did not respond to the call immediately, but 6at, bal¬ 
ancing his spoon across his forefinger, as if he were 
weighing the request. He was only coquetting with 
the curiosity of his audience, for he was brimful of his 


story, and quite as anxious to tell it as his neighbours 
could be to hear it, so at length he spoke, but hesi¬ 
tatingly. " But may be there’s a dale in it ye might 
not believe, (and meself knows to my cost, its gospel 
true,) but it’s beyant the nat’ral entirely—so may be 
after all, I’d better keep my own council.” " Oh, 
Corney Noonan—how can you be so conaplious," 
“ Oh, would you be disappointing us then after all, 
and we all listenin' as if we was waitin’ to hear the 
grass grow?” 

So Corney could hold out no longer, and thus 
began his story. 

“ It's twenty, or may be nearer thirty years, since 
I was a slip of a bye, living as I could betune the 
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farm of my uncle Tim Noonan, and the kitchen of 
my mother’s first cousin, father Flynn. An orphant 
I was at that same time, as indeed I am to this day, 
which often brings the tears into my eyes.” And 
Corney here evinced symptoms of strong emotion, 
and drew the back of his hand across his face. 
“ Arrah, Corney, is it for a mon like you to sit with 
the tear in your eye like a widow’s pig! Corney, 
ma faucial, fill your glass again, and it’ll keep up 
your sperrits." Corney took this piece of advice im¬ 
mediately, and proceeded,—“ Well, as I was remark¬ 
ing, I lived betune my two relations, running nrrants 
for both, feeding uncle Tim’s pigs, and dusting father 
Flynn’s books, and getting ould cast-away clothes 
from the farmer, and lashius of lamin’ from the priest, 
and a pick of mate from one, and a prateo from ano¬ 
ther, just as it might happen. But I always took care 
to keep away from father Flynn on a fastin’ day, for 
’tis then he was mighty crass entirely, but every 
Sunday and holiday I was up and away to mass in 
beautiful time, and was purty sure of a dinner from 
him. Well, it was an onlooky day for me that I was 
in the chapel, and cast my two eyes for the first time 
on Alley Doyle. Och, but she was the purty girl, 
with her fair longhair settled out in long curls down 
her back, and her blue cloak falling about her shoul¬ 
ders, and her little white hands tellin’ the string of 
blue bades that was nothing at all for colour to her 
eyes! She was a stranger entirely in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and sure thin, I thought she was an angel of 
light come down amongst us, and others thought so 
as well as me. I am afeard far more of the boys was 
thinking of her, than minding father Flynn. From 
the first minnit I saw her, I felt I was going, and 
before mass was half done, I knew I was sowld. X 
had never been in love before to speak of, and you 
may guess the flutteration it put me in all at wanst! 
When all was over, (I think I see her now!) she 
rose up so light and so graceful, as nobody else ever 
did, put her bades in her pocket, pulled the hood of 
her cloak over her head, and left the chapel, without 
spakin’ a word to man, woman, or child. This 
would not answer me, however. I was determined 
to see where she went, and more being of the same 
mind, she had a purty dacint congregation at her 
heels on the road home. She did not look once be¬ 
hind her, but kept on straight forrit, at a pace that 
was quite surprisin’, 'till coming to a gap in the 
hedge, she sprang clean over it as light as a feather, 
and set ofF with herself in arnest, running over the 
fields as fast as she could. It would hardly have been 
polite t o folly her, but I am not sure we should have 
minded that, only she took us by surprise, and we 
stood dumbfoundered till she was out of sight. Most 
of the boys was tired, and beginning to think of the 
pratees at home, but for my part I could not have ate 
the best Dublin apple you could have pul before me. 
One by one all dropped away, and left me; and then, 
seeing the coast clear, I leaped the ditch, and went 
the same way the colleen dhas had taken as near as I 
could guess. I soon found myself on a by-way, a 
foreen,* that led down to Larry Toole '3 farm, and it 
struck me the darlin' was gone in there. So on I 
went, but having no good excuse for knocking at the 
door, (my uncle having haid words with Larry's 
father before I was born,) I went round to the end 
of (he house, and peeped in at the windy. Sure 
enough there she was, just pullin’ olf her cloak, and 

* PornDn. a narrow lanp. 


laughing like mad, and Larry Toole and the vani- 
thee,t laughing too. Well an' good, I had found out 
where she lived, and the next pint was to larn who 
she was, and where she came from. I could not go 
straight in an’ ax, for the rason I tould you before, 
but I was biding about the place all the day, hoping 
perhaps she would come out, for if she did, I was re¬ 
solved on spakin’ to her. Well, night come on, the 
light was put out, and the windy was shut, and I had 
just to turn back as wise as I came. I was vexed 
entirely, partly because I had lost my Sunday dinner, 
and got nothing in return, but mostly troubled with 
the love in my heart which was getting worse every 
minute, and I went plunging away through the dewy 
grass of the fields, without much caring where I 
went. * Och, what will I ever do at all! I’d give the 
world to get her!” says I aloud, heaving a great 
sigh. With that I heard a little chuckling laugh near 
me. 1 You’d give the world, Corney Noonan, would 
you ? Well, lave it all to me, and I'll get her you for 
less than tliat!’ ‘And who may you be,’ says I, 

‘ that’s so ungenteel as to be listening to a gentlemen 
talkin’ to himself?’ ‘ Look an' you’ll see," 
same voice, and there, just at iny hand, there .no jii 
the queerest lookin’ little crachur I ever seen before 
or since. It was a little man about half a foot high, 
with a gray wizened face, and a pair of bright dark 
eyes, that danced and sparkled like stars on a frosty 
night. His hair was snow-white, and streamed down 
straight and long from beneath a small red cap he 
wore, and his coat and waistcoat were grass green. 

‘ An’ who are you, my friend,’ says I, ‘ for I must 
say, without otlince, I’ve seen a handsomer face than 
yours!’ ‘As to that, Corney,’ says he, ‘my face is 
nothing to the purpose, one way or other, if I can 
serve you as you wish, and you may thank the bit of 
baseuxtx your aunt sewed in your jacket collar, that 
you don’t see me in the shape of a beautiful lady, or a 
fine young gentleman.' ‘And what can you do for 
me?’ says I, for I was bothered between him and my 
distress, and wus glad to be spakin’ of her, even to an 
ould fairy. ‘ What can you do for me in this soro 
heart-trouble?' ‘I can get you Alley Doyle,’ says 
he, ‘ for that’s the name of the darlin’ you're break- 
in’ your heart after, and more than that, I can give 
you the manes of making a lady of her, and living in 
clover all the rest of your days.’ ‘ And what would 
you expect me to give you in return for all this ?’ 
says I, for my mind misgave me he would not be so 
civil unless ho had some intention in it. ‘ Yourself,' 
says the little man, and his eyes geo out a look just 
like a flnsh of lightening. ‘ Arrah, then,' sayB I to 
him again, ‘you may keep your money and your 
help to yourself. Is it to sell my precious sow! to the 
likes of you ye ould deceiver ? Musha! what would 
father Flynn say to that, I wonder! I’ll go bowldly 
forward, and get the girl for plain asking, if its my 
luck, and keep my sowl safe besides, and no thanks 
to you.’ And I was turning to lace him in a mighty 
huff, for my blood was roused at the wickedness of 
him. ‘ Be asy, be asy, Misther Cornelius Noonan,’ 
says the ould boy smoothly, for he saw hard wolds 
would not do with me; ‘It’s not your sowl I’m 
wanting at all, only the loan of your body, and that 
for no great length of time.’ ‘ Ye’re a purty boy,’says 
I, ‘ to expect a lose of either my sowl or my body, 
when it’s likely I could do as well without you., 
However, supposin’ I lended you my body, what* 
t Vminhee, mistress ortho house. 
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would you do with it?’ ‘Only work for ua every 
night, for a year and a day,’ 6ays he, ‘ and take my 
advice in all things, and you’re as sure of Alley Doyle, 
as if ahe was standin’ before the priest wid you this 
minute.’ Well, what an’ all could I do ? My heart 
was burning with love, and my brain turning with 
trouble, and all I minded was, that if I consinted, I 
was to get Alley Doyle. So I agreed with him on 
the spot, promising to meet him the next night, and 
he get me a little silver coin, with some quare words 
on it, to keep as a token. I wish I had it to show 
you. It was something like a sixpence, which was 
my ill luck, for I ped it away by mistake at Alick 
Macfarlaue’s weddin’, for drink to the tiddler, and the 
thief, seeing it was a curiosity, swore I d.d’nt. When 
I got home, may be my ould aunt Katty Noonan, 
did’nt look as black as thunder, grumblin’ all the 
time she was giving me some sour milk and the pra- 
tees that were left of the pigs’ suppers. But I cared 
not a (ratteen for either her or them, or any thing in 
life but little Alley Doyle, and away I went to my 
bedtm the bam, without answering a word, good or 
b^rio all she was asking of where I’d been, 
mi _ can’t clearly recollect how the next day got 
over. I remember a dale of scoulding about a bo- 
neen* that I let ate up a couple of young ducks to his 
dinner, and the mother of a bating that I got from 
father Flynn, for forgetting bis snuff. But all the 
rest seems mere buzz and botheration, ’till I found 
myself in Larry Toole’s field, waiting for the little 
man to come as he had promised. It was about 
eleven o’clock, when I bard the same voice that 
Bpake the night before, and‘Ye’re in good time, 
Corney,’ says he, ‘ and I’m glad of it. Have you 
thought over what I was saying to you last night ?’ 
‘ Is it me ?’ says I, ‘ and what else would I be think¬ 
ing of the whole of the blessed day that’s over?’— 
‘And you hav’n't altered your mind, then,’ says the 
little chap; ‘you’ll sarve us every night for a year 
and a day, provided you’re to get Alley Doyle and 
the goold at the end of it ?’ ‘ True for ye,’ says I, 
‘ I'm not the boy to break a bargain.’ ‘ A bargain 
be it, then,’ says the fairy, and his eyes flashed out, 
just as they did the night before, in a way I didn’t 
quite like. ' However, I could not call back my 
words if I’d been ever so minded to do it, and then 
I thought of the blue eyes of Alley Doyle, and put 
fear behind me. ‘And now,' says the little man, 
' you’re my bound Bervant Corney Noonan, and I 
expect as the first proof your obadience you’ll step 
into my house and take a glass to uur better acquaint¬ 
ance.’ ‘Is it yer house?’ says I, ‘where is it at all? 
and how will I ever get into it if it’s any way fitting 
for the master?’ • Be asy, Corney,' says he, ‘ I tell 
you to late it all to me.' With that he blew upon 
a little whistle that hung about his neck, and up, out 
of the bed of rushes just by us, sprung a beautiful 
white doe, and came bounding towards us with the 
speed of light. Up jumped the little man upon her 
back, and * get up behind me, Corney,’ says he. 1 Is 
it to ride that puny craythur V says 1, 1 sure I’d be 
long sorry to burthen her that way, and my own two 
dacint legs to the fore.’ • Be asy again, I bid you. 
Corney,’ says he, ‘ and do just as you are told.’ So, 
thinking he suiely knew best, I got up, and away we 
went, as if we were racing with the wind and like to 
win. By and bye we stopped at a little cabin that 
looked most like a heap of clay and sods, and my 
* £meen —a little pig. 


mind misgave me he was deceiving me after all; but 
he knocked at the door, which seemed to fly open 
of itself, and in we went. Och, my jewel 1 if I had 
the tongue of some people what a deschription I could 
give you of what was within side. Never believe 
me but it turned out to be a palace fit for the Lord 
Lieutenant himself! There was long tables all co¬ 
vered with goold plates, and dishes, and glasses; and 
what was better still, the lioith of good mate and 
drink in them; and the tables and cheers, and the 
very walls, was all goold loo; to say nothing of the 
grand company that was sitting at supper, singing 
and laughing, and enjoying themselves with every 
kind of diversion. To see such grand doings was 
very pleasant, as you may suppose, and I believe I 
could have stood from that time to this, looking and 
listening, if I had not felt a wonderful wish to sit 
down and join them, for though they were rail 
quality, they didn't look proud by any manes, and 
wer’n’t above being happy. And indeed it wasn’t 
long before the ould boy who brought me there filled 
me out a glass of as good potheen as you’d wish to 
see. They must have known of my coming before¬ 
hand, for the glass they geo me was ns big as this, 
though their own were small enough. But when I’d 
taken a drink, I bethought me of Alley Doyle, and 
the work I was to do, and asked if I had not 
better set about it at once. ‘Never mind it now, my 
man,’ says the masther again. ‘ Is it set you to work 
the first evening you come amongst us? Time 
enough we’ll have yet, and you may take your drop 
in pace, and get Alley Doyle into the bargain.’ So 
thinking all was right, I sate down, and made my¬ 
self so comfortable that I can't tell to this hour what 
I said or did, nor how I got back to Larry Toole’s 
field where I found myself lyin’ on the broad of my 
back, fast asleep in the morning. 

“ Well, night after night, the little man came for 
me on the white doe, and took me away with him to 
meet the same company, and whenever I’d ask to be 
set to work, he still bid me be asy, and lave it all to 
him. It may be will surprise you I didn’t try to get 
to the specli of Alley Doyle, for I often enough saw 
her, and had found out she was a niece of Larry 
Toole’s wife. She was down from Dublin, all the 
way, and was come to help her aunt to mind the 
house, being like myself a dissolute orplmnt, which 
only made me love her the more. But the fairy for¬ 
bid I should offer to spake to her, and as he had 
behaved so genteel to me all along,what could I do? 
But at last I began to get onasy in arncst, and told 
hint if he expected his work to be done, he must set 
me to it at once, or I’d quit him altogether, and ma. 
nage my business myself. Well, he consinted, and 
instead of taking me as usual on the white doe, he 
only stamped three times with his foot, arid immedi¬ 
ately I felt we were sinking away into the bowels 
and inner raginns of the earth. I thought we would 
never stop short of purgatory or worse, or that at 
laste, we would come out on the other side of the 
woild among the Turks or Jarmins, or other barba. 
rians; but by and bye we stopped with a great jerk, 
and glad enough I was to feel the solid ground again. 

‘ Nuw,Corney,’ says the little man, ‘ what you have to 
do is no great matter, only you see toe haven’t the 
strength for it. Do you see that big black wheel, 
and the long handle?’ * Where would my eyes be 
if I didn’t,’ says I. ‘Well, then,’ soys he, 1 do you 
know what it’s for ?’ • How the pack should I know,' 
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says I, ‘ unless you tell me ?’ 1 1 will tell you,’ says 

he. ‘Sure the girls in Ireland bate the world for 
beauty!’ (and he only spoke the truth there, well be- 
come him !) ‘ So we used to catch them when they 
were children, and here they staid, content enough, 
and never growing bigger, but increasing in beauty 
and virtue every day of the year. By and bye, how- 
ever, which was only natril, they began to grow old 
and ugly, and we’ve had a great scarcity of new ones 
ever since father Flynn put it into the women's 
heads to sew lusmore into all the children’s clothes. 
Now as we are no funder of ugly old women in our 
country than you are in yours, and not having any 
young ones left, we got that mill put up,’ says he, 
grinning, * and it’s just to grind them young again! 
So Bet to work with all your heart, Corney, and work 
away for the Bake of the bright eyes you know of.’ 
‘But where's the grist ?’ says I, • I'd be a qtiare miller 
to grind something out of nothing.’ 1 Oh, we are 
well provided,’ says he, 1 look behind you!’ And 
there, sure enough, was a long row of little old wo¬ 
men in gray hoods and red cloaks, all waiting ready 
’till I could grind them into young ones. They did 
not say a word, but one of them walked up mighty 
stately and down with herself into the mill, and I 
began to turn the handle. Sowl of my body 1 out 
she came, the loveliest little craytliur I ever seen, 
but one 1 Her old parchmint cheeks and lips was 
changed into downright velvet, her wrinkles were all 
dimples. Her hair fell down all so beautiful in long 
yallow curls, on ache side of her face, and, as she 
passed, she dropped me a curtsey, and gave me a 
smile, which would have warmed the heart of a 
wheelbarrow 1 The little man opened a side door, 
and bowed her out as politely as if she had been a 
duchess; and then another got into the mill, and two 
turns sent her out as good as new. Then the mas- 
tlier asked if I wasn’t tired all out, and wouldn't stop 
and take something? ‘Tired!’Said I,‘is it tired 
of seeing them beautiful young craylhurs going past 
me? Little do you know of Corney Noonan! By 
the piper, I’ll not quit grinding till every sweet sowl 
among them is blooming like the flowers in May! 
But as to the drop—if you've any thing convenient, 
why, it would be no hindrance to me.’ ‘ What! 
grind them all over in one night, Corney?’ says he, 
‘ that takes the shine! Sure, I reckoned you’d be 
many a long month about it, for we tried, and a dozen 
of us couldn’t give the wheel more than three turns 
in an hour, and besides, the women screeched so we 
were obliged to be done with it! However here’s 
the glass, and more power to your elbow.’ Well I 
was fresher then than ever, and whirled away so 
brisk, that the owld follow ronred out several times 
to go asy and take care of the ladies’ bones. ‘ Och, 
botheration!' says I, • hould your tongue, man, and 
late it all to me .” 

“ Well, I ground and ground, till there was only 
one old lady left, and just as she was walking up the 
steps of the mill I heerd the crowing of a cock. 
Whisk, and away! There was neither mill nor old 
woman, nor any thing at all but Larry Toole’s field, 
and meself floundering up to the neck in the wet 
rushes. At night, however, I went again as usual, 
but the fairy was not there. However, he wasn’t 
long in coming, and so, ‘ Corney,’ says he, ‘ we’ve no 
further call to you. We ground out the last old 
woman among us, after you made off wid yerself in 
such a suddent haste.’ ‘ An' whare's Alley Doyle ?’ 
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says I, for I misdoubted he was going to chate me 
after all, as I’d done the work before the time speci¬ 
fied. ‘ Alley Doyle ?’ says he, ‘ where would she be 
but at home with her aunt ? All you have to do is to 
step in bouldly in the morning and ask* for her.’ 
‘ But when I get her, how will I keep her ?’ says I; 
‘ being a fatherless and motherless boy, and noways 
well off in the world ?’ You see, genteels, I did not 
just like to ask him straight forward for the forlin’ 
he’d promised me, but I thought there was no harm 
in giving him a hint about it. ‘ Just go you home 
to your bed,’ says he, ‘ and lay one of your brogues 
in the door sill, and may be when you waken in the 
morning there won’t be a sight worth seeing there.’ 
I had rather he had paid me out of hand, for I didn’t 
put much trust in him, but he whipped away into the 
rushes, and was gone, without so much as ‘ by your 
leave,’ or ‘ good evening to you.’ So I had nothing 
for it but to go home, and put my brogue on the 
freehold of the door as he had bid me. Not a wink 
was near my eyes that night, and I lay wide awake 
watching the door, but nobody came near it. With 
the dawn of day, I sprung up in despair, and ^ed 
the brogue. Queen of glory! It was so het™ I 
could scarcely lift it, filled to the very top with bright 
golden guineas. I screeched out for joy. ‘Great luck 
to you, my jewel,' says I, ‘ every day in the year, and 
to all the fairies in an' out of Ireland, for your sake. 
May the lusmore bloom purple in your homes, and 
the glow worms shine like stars in your paths, for the 
good turn you’ve done me this blessed day!’ Then 
dressing myself as quick as possible, and putting on 
my new big coat, away I set with myself as soon as 
breakfast was over, to Larry Toole’s farm. I put 
the guineas in the pockets of my my cola more, t and 
off as hard as I could run. May be I wouldn’t have 
called the Lord Lieutenant my uncle, going as I was 
to see purty Alley Doyle, and my fortin’ in my two 
pockets, banging against me every now and then, as 
if it was saying, ‘ Remember, Corney, you’re a gen¬ 
tleman mode!’ When I got to Lorry Toole's farm, 
the door of the house stood open, and I entered on the 
tips of my toes, as stalely as I could, and a jenteel 
bow I made too, looking all about for Alley, but not 
a sowl was in the place at all, except a hen and 
chickens, picking among the pratee peels, and a pig 
that came grunting up to me, and looked in my face 
as sinsille as if he would say that there was nobody 
at home, but I was welcome notwithstanding. I look 
the hint and sated myself, and when I was tired of 
sitting, I put my hands into my pockets amongst the 
gooldcn guineas, fingering them, and walking up and 
down with mighty great pleasure. 

“ Presently I heard a light step, and who should 
come in but Alley Doyle herself, looking far purtier 
than ever; and as soon as she seen me she asked, 
‘ What did you plase to want, if you plase ?’ 

“ ‘Arrah, my jewel, then,’ says I, quite bowld, ‘ is 
it for you to ask what a boy wants when he comes 
in his best so early to the house you’re condescend¬ 
ing to inhibit V (for I thought to myself ‘ surely now’s 
the time my lamin’ ought to come into use.) But she 
only stood ns if she did not understand me. 1 Was 
it my uncle you icor wanting?’ says she. ‘ Och, ye 
beautiful darlin!’ says I, falling on my knees in the 

* To *' ask" for a person, amongst the lower Irish, means to 
make her an offer of marriage, not to inquire for her. 

t Great coat. 
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middle of the hen and chickens, that run ten ways at 
wanst, * och,’ says I, Bazin’ her hand, 1 it’s my heart 
is just burning up with the tinderness I’ve had for you 
ever since the first minute I seen you!’ I expected 
she would either screech, or smile, or blush, or at 
lnste, faint, and was just ready to catch her in my 
arms, but no such thing. She tuk her hand out of 
mine quite quiet, and without scarce changing co¬ 
lour. 1 Pray,’ says she, * be so good as to tell me 
who you are, where you come from, and what’s your 
fortin?’ ‘My name’s Cornelius Noonan,’ Bays I, 
1 and my mother was own cousin to Father Flynn. X 
come from Ringskiddery, and as for my fortin’ I re¬ 
saved it this morning in bright goolden guineas, and 
whenever I got it, I came here immediately to lay it 
at your darlin feet!’ ‘ Let’s see it!' says she, laugh¬ 
ing and tossing back her head, a little scornful like, 
‘Beeing’s believing.’ ‘ Hould up your apron, achnish- 
lu,' says 1, 1 and I'll poor the money in, and if it was 
the riches of the Inges, you’d get it every penny.’ 
With that she held out her apron, curling up her lip, 
as if she didn’t believe me, and I, turning to one side, 
emptied my pocket into it. Wind! where were all 
mjc^oolden guineas! I had nothing left but a parcel 


of stones and rubbish and I was nobody but poor 
Corney Noonan again! When Alley saw this, she 
set up a laugh that made the house ring again. 1 A 
mighty fine fortin’ ye have brought, and a purty ar¬ 
rant you’ve come upon!’ says she. ‘ If I did not 
think you were an omadhaun born, I would call in 
the gossoons, and give you a warning you’d be like 
to remember while you live!’ 

“ * Oh, Alley, Alley!’ said I, sorrowfully, for I was 
nigh druv to despair, ‘ can you really be so cruel? I 
thought it was honest money, and if it had been I’d 
have made you welcome to every shilling. Och, then, 
bitter bad luck to the schaming ould blackguard that 
gev it me. Oh, Alley, Alley Doyle, have pity on me.’ 
But there was not a pitiful inch about her. * We’re 
much olleest to you, Mr. Noonan,’ says she, dropping 
a curtsey, * but would rather be excused, and indeed, 
now I recollect, I’m to be married next week but 
one, to Paddy Byrne, of Inch-a-garron.’ ‘ Och, the 
murdering desatcful ould villin of a fairy!’ says 1, 1 let 
me ever come near him, and I’ll make an example 
of him!’ 

“ I never diet come near the fairy, and I never 
went a coorting again!” 
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EOLINE; OR TI1E WIND-SPIRIT. 

BY CHARLES BEECHER. 


CHAPTER I. 

Upon the Rhine in one of the most romantic parts of 
Germany, lived once a youth who had a desire to 
become a great musician. His father was the vil¬ 
lage blacksmith, of skill in his craft, and known even 
to the neighbouring metropolis for his art in shoeing 
horses. And the ring of the old man’s hammer, to 
which he whistled a lively accompaniment, was all 
day long heard from his shop at the foot of the hill; 
and the smoke from his forge curled up the side of 
the hill among the trees, and the furnace-fire gleamed 
across the still waters of the river even till after night¬ 
fall. But Karl was not like his industrious father, 
nor like his quiet mother, nor like any of his bro¬ 
thers, sisters, aunts, uncles, nor like any boys in the 
village. His mother used to say she knew not what 
to make of him. As for his father, after vainly try. 
ing to make him a blacksmith, he called him (more 
in sorrow than in anger) a drone, and went on ham- 
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mering at his anvil and whistling, leaving Karl to 
take care of himself. This he did by wandering over 
the wild country, listening to the legendary lore of 
the peasantry, and often being gone for days together 
carrying sometimes a Bupply of provisions, at others 
trusting to his own skill in woodcraft, and the hos¬ 
pitality of the cottagers. Occasionally forcing his 
skiff far up the Rhine, he left it to float back again 
by day or by night, while he lay looking at the 
shores, at the Bkies, or at the celestial underworld in 
the waters, and thinking of nothing at all—at least 
nobody can say of what he thought. He was luxuri¬ 
ating in the sense of being and dreams of beauty ere 
yet the voices of passion had waked him. 

As to his conversation, it was admitted to be quite 
stupid; for the little that he said was generally dis¬ 
connected and unintelligible. “Alas,” thought his 
parents, “ his wits and his feet are equally wander¬ 
ing !" 
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This youili, os I have said, formed the resolution 
of becoming a great musician. How he come by 
such an an idea nobody knows—because nobody 
knows what beings, human, divine, or infernal he 
met in his wanderings, or what communion he held 
with them. What is certain is, that one evening 
after a three days’ navigation of the Rhine, he came 
home bringing music, and an old violin, whereupon 
he set himself to practice so diligently that many 
people declared that he neither ate nor slept—or 
hinted that when he did sleep, he hired some imp to 
keep his bow a-wagging. No more excursions—no 
more Rhine voyages—he stuck to his attic and be¬ 
came speedily a most intolerable nuisance to bis good 
old parents. 

“ I would not be such a drone as thou for all the 
world,” said the old man to him when he sat resting 
a moment one noon in the shade of a huge beech 
tree. “ Thou makest noises that have no more mu¬ 
sic in them than my old bellows. Why if thou must 
fiddle, doest thou not learn a waltz or jig, of Hans 
the blind fiddler, and make us dance a merry measure, 
not sit there nveedling from the gutturals into those 
everlasting sky-flourishes.” 

“Yes!” said his good old mother, looking over 
her knitting, “and not worry my head off by thy 
hurry-pi-goes, thy harmonics, thy trills an hour long, 
thy seventh position, and I know not what position! 
Heaven bless thee, ihouft be a cripple for life, 
screwing thyself into so many horrid positions. One 
would think sometimes we had a monstrous humble- 
bee in the house, and at other times one would say 
that several cats were fighting each other’s eyes 
out.” 

Poor Karl! What said he to all this, and to simi¬ 
lar daily tirades? He shrugged his shoulders, mut¬ 
tered something about “ struggling genius,” and crept 
back to his attic. There seated upon a ricketty stool, 
before some impracticable combination of scientific 
difficulties, with a sad look, he toiled on. 

Thus passed several years, and Karl having pur¬ 
sued his purpose steadily though not silently, resolved 
all at once, to go to the city and signalize himself 
by performing in a manner unheard of. 

According to his usual custom, saying nothing to 
any one, he left his home, and wending his way to 
the city, presented himself at the domicil of a cele¬ 
brated musician. “ Whal dost thou wish ?” said the 
benevolent old man with a smile of encouragement, 
“ Wilt thou study the violin? thou art welcome—I 
will teach thee.” “ I wish,” said Karl abruptly, “ to 
perform a concerto.” 11 Indeed!” said the musician, 
eyeing him from head to foot: “So young—a con¬ 
certo ? why my boy—but hold, let us hear what one 
so young can do.” Karl rehearsed a passage.— 
K Bravo! that will do—thou shalt have thy wish— 
thou hast studied, I see—thou hast genius—yes to¬ 
morrow night thou shall have thy wish. And mean¬ 
while, thou shalt be as mine own pupil, and as it is 
easy to see thou knowest not the world, call this thy 
home!” 

Karl was apparently lost in a reverie; for without 
saying a wotd, he continued looking in the musician’s 
face, and there was a tear in his eye as he said “ Do 
you think I can play?” “Play!” said the other 
touched by his simple modesty, “ Why my boy, we 
will make a Viotti of thee yet!” Karl knelt and 
kissed the hand held out to him, and went forth bur¬ 
dened with extacy. All that day and the next, he 


wandered through that great city, yet scarcely seeing 
or hearing any thing. He was ever running against 
people, stumbling over bundles, getting in danger of 
the horses’ feet, yet on he went, smiling and whis¬ 
pering. 

As the evening drew nigh, just before dusk he 
came again into the room of the musician, who was 
talking with several composers and performers, con¬ 
cerning the extraordinary boy, his skill, and his sud¬ 
den disappearance. 

“Here he is now!” said the musician, turning 
round and putting on his cap which he held in his 
hand; “ Why, we had well nigh gone to the theatre 
without thee. Come along there is no time to lose.” 
Karl seized his violin, and surrounded by the musi¬ 
cians, every one gazing curiously on him, at length 
reached the theatre. 

The novelty of the spectacle, the splendour of 
beauty, the enchantment of the gorgeous scene, to¬ 
gether with the delicious harmonies of a powerful 
orchestra filled his soul with an exalted joy. 

Presently the old musician beckoned, and trem¬ 
bling, Karl advanced to the centre of the stage. Why 
was that applause? Why were roses thrown at his 
feet? Was it that his extreme youth and timid beau¬ 
ty won the hearts his music should subjugate? 

He seized his how, and waked the slumbering har¬ 
monies of the instrument. The hushed audience re¬ 
mained breathless with surprise, as leaving quickly 
his uninspired theme, and dashing on in the exulta¬ 
tion of the moment, he threw off a succession of 
variations wild and of a singular sweetness; ever 
increasing in intricacy as the excitement of his fancy 
increased. The orchestral performers dropped their 
instruments and rose to gaze; fair and beautiful 
faces from every side eagerly turned to him not un¬ 
moved by his strains. At length, his soul all kin¬ 
dled, and now for the first time realizing its own im¬ 
mortal power of passion and of conception, broke forth 
within him like a volcano, prompting him to heights 
to which his yet limited mechanical powers could not 
go. Tears were pouring from his own eyes; his 
bosom was heaving; and he launched forth into an 
attempt too, too difficult. He falters, hesitates, slops; 
recommences, grows indignant, frantic, but in vain. 
His hand, his bow no longer obey his soul. At once 
with a look of despair, he dashes his instrument upon 
the stage, tramples upon it, and with a single cry of 
agony rushes forth; and to him the bursts of applause 
from the enthusiastic audience are but mockery of 
the keen anguish of his soul. 

CHAPTER II. 

Come to the banks of the Rhine! Come visit at 
eventide the solitary retreat of the youthful musi¬ 
cian. 

Upon a beautiful knoll reaching forth clad with 
ancient trees and flowering vines into the midst of 
the stream which girt it about in its swift embrace, 
at the foot of a lofty hill stood an old cottage. Here 
in his former wanderings had Karl often received 
warm-hearted hospitality. Here, now that the for¬ 
mer occupant had removed to another country, had 
Karl fixed his abode. A huge elm hung its weeping 
branches far above and around it; some of them 
trailing upon the bosom of the stream. When the 
evening rays streamed across the river through the 
wide casement, they lit with mellow radiance several 
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pictures, und himself a picture, the weary Ivurl recre¬ 
ating with his guitar after a day’s toil at the violin. 

Here he lived cut off from the world; alive only 
in the communion with the muBic of other days, and 
the music of nature. Here he was as quiet and con¬ 
tented as it was ever his nature to be, though he was 
often subject to moods of deep gloom, especially to- 
wards close of day. At length he constructed a large 
Eolian, and when the hour of weariness and despon¬ 
dency came, used to place it in the ample window, 
and ascending by steps which he had made into the 
old elm, sit till dark hearing the fitful harmonies, and 
imagining them the voices of unseen minstrels. 

When night came darkling around, Karl would 
betake himself to rest, first devoutly praying to God 
as he had been taught jn very infancy. 

With earliest dawn he used to begin his tiresome 
unintermitted toil with the bow; and through the day 
expend soul and strength in the study of his instru¬ 
ment. 

One evening, some years after the commencement 
of this life, Karl sat in the elm tree listening to the 
Eolian and combating the discontented feelings with¬ 
in him thus, “ Surely God has been bountiful to me 
in giving such talents as I do possess, and what 
though my conceptions and my endeavours far tran¬ 
scend my actual powers.—Yet is not this the very 
life of genius ? Is it not this which renders my en¬ 
deavour unceasing, my courage invincible, my fame 
sure 7 Let me cease then to repine at my slow pro- 
gress; let me reflect that if by years of suffering I 
can at length express to mankind that of divine har¬ 
mony and love which is within me, I shall be indeed 
blessed. But yet, ah, I am alone! How I long for 
sympathy! How I yearn for a being with whom to 
commune! Is there neither of earth nor of air one 
that might come to answer me? Alas, from earth I 
shut myself out, and ns to spirits—can I be credulous 
of the tales of my infancy ? Would they were true!” 
Karl thus grew visionary, and yearned for the super¬ 
natural. 

One night, as he lay asleep, he thought he saw a 
vision, as I shall relate. His Eolian (in his dream) 
lay upon the window-sill—he himself was resting 
upon his cot—it was evening, and he was about to 
arise and put his Eolian in the window, through 
which the soft moonlight was streaming, when a 
tone from one of its strings of peculiar sweetness ar¬ 
rested him. “How is this?” said he (in his dream) 
looking up, “ I thought thnt the window—ha!— 
whence comes that wind ? See thnt string vibrate 1" 
A strange awe crept over him Buch as he had often 
heard described as foretelling the approach of super¬ 
natural visits; his eye was fixed upon the gleaming 
chord as it continued to give forth what in music is 
called its harmonic octave, in doing which, the cen¬ 
tre of the string forms a point of rest, on each side 
of which the vibration is visible. Above the middle 
of the chord he saw a mist, which gradually formed 
itself into the appearance of a diminutive female 
resting the extremity of one foot upon the point of 
rest of the chord, with her arms floating in the air, 
and an elherial robe falling from her shoulder to her 
knees. Her face was extremely delicate, and more 
beautiful than any thing human. Her eyes, with an 
intense indescribable expression, were fixed upon his 
so earnestly that his heart beat violently, and his 
breathing became almost lost with emotion. He 
tried to Bpcak, but could not. The spirit stretched 


her hand toward him, waved it thrice and smiled— 
the chord whereon she stood still giving out its thril¬ 
ling music. At length her voice rose upon his ear 
like the faintest whisper of the wind, and all it seem¬ 
ed to say was “ Eoline! Eoline 1” When slowly the 
vision faded—the Bound of the chord ceased, Karl 
awoke, and it was morning—and a breeze was 
sweeping across his Eolian which he had forgotten 
the evening before to remove. And as the murmur¬ 
ing harmonies rose and fell, he fancied he heard the 
whisper-like voice, “ Eoline! Eoline!” 

cn after in. 

An, what a weary day was this to Karl! For the 
firBt time he found himself utterly rebellious against 
his wonted toil. The violin was to him hatsh and 
unmanageable. He spent all the morning in gazing 
upon his Eolian, or in ascending the elm-tree, or in 
wandering among the trees of the dark hill-side, and 
hearing in each breeze the name of Eoline. 

A new power had arisen; no longer was his soul 
wholly obedient to the love of ideal perfection and of 
immortal fame. Love now spoke, and lie felt with¬ 
in the intolerable cravings of vain desire. A desire 
not for something earthly, but for a certain exalted 
communion which he could not body to himself in 
words, which was as strange and high as his own 
soul’s aspirings—as wild and beautiful as the vision 
of Eoline. 

Late in the forenoon, while he was wandering and 
musing, a great storm arose, and the wind began to 
roar through the trees, the rain to descend in tor¬ 
rents, accompanied by thunder and lightning. Little 
mindful of this, but rather soothed than otherwise, 
by the music of the storm, Karl bent his steps to the 
river bank to look forth on its commotion. The 
waters were leaping about in the first fury of the 
wind. A small pleasure-boat from above came drift¬ 
ing towards the bank in spite of the efforts of the 
oarsmen to keep off. There were several persons 
therein, who looked upon the approaching shore with 
terror. The boat however struck safely—only empty, 
ing them all out among the shallow waves. The oars- 
men pulling the boat ashore crept beneath it for shel¬ 
ter, while the others, conducted by Karl, entered the 
cottage. They were a monk from a neighbouring 
monastery, an old musician and his daughter, all 
three thoroughly drenched and shivering with cold— 
so that Karl busied himself with kindling a sprightly 
fire upon the hearth, when having contrived for 
the three, Beats around the blaze, ho began to scruti¬ 
nize his unexpected visitors. 

The monk was a benevolent looking old man 
whom he had never seen before. But the face of the 
other caused him to start, and a flood of painful re- 
collections passed across him. It was the same who 
had accompanied him to the theatre. The girl was 
his only daughter. 

The old musician did not recognize in the study- 
worn countenance of Karl, that blooming boy who 
had sought him radiant with hope and inexperience ; 
so after a moment Karl regained self-possession. But 
there was one that knew him, though no sign escaped 
her. Bertha, the musician’s daughter, had been pre¬ 
sent at his reception, long ago by her father. She 
had noted the inspiration of his face—the nobleness 
of his bearing—she had heard the wonder of her 
father and of his visiters at the skill of one so young— 
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she had been witness of his failure at the theatre— 
a failure which was in the apprehension of the wise 
a triumph—because it was the soul outdoing the fee¬ 
ble body; and since that she had dwelt upon his 
image in the deepest recesses of her heart. 

After they had somewhat dried their dripping gar¬ 
ments, and were warm, they began curiously to look 
around them, Karl as curiously watching what the 
old musician would do. Presently he rose, and without 
asking leave, seized the violin, and preluding awhile, 
played a piece descriptive of the storm, and of their for¬ 
tunate deliverance. “Well, good youth,” said he, look- 
ing round, “ this is a noble violin of thine—this too is 
a pleasant home, a pleasant refuge in thy distress, may 
heaven fulfil to thee the grateful wishes of our hearts. 
But now pray let us hear thy skill who livest thus 
alone with thy music.” Karl took the bow and played 
a gentle air—gradually his theme became sad, and 
spoke of the past. The old musician appeared as¬ 
tonished. “ Surely," thought he, “ I have heard this.” 
The youth grew more warm in his reminiscences, and 
at length struck forth one brilliant morsel which flash¬ 
ed upon the delighted old man the whole truth. In 
an instant the youth was in his arms. “ Karl! Karl 
my son! where hast thou been 7” and with a moist 
eye the old man gazed in his face. Bertha also 
arose with a look of warm affection, and seizing his 
hand pressed it to her lips, and said, “ My brother, 
wherefore dids’t thou leave us 7” Then suddenly she 
resumed her sent blushing. 

And now silting they conversed long, nnd Karl 
related to them his history, his manner of life, and 
the vision of the past night. They were much sur¬ 
prised, and endeavoured to persuade him to return 
with them—since now the storm had cleared away, 
and they must proceed down the Rhine ere night 
closed upon them. “ Come with us, Karl, ray son, 
and thou slialt reign like a monarch in the hearts of 
all Germany, for thy soul is worthy.” “ And be¬ 
sides,” said Bertha, “ my brother Karl thou art lone¬ 
some here, and unhealthy thoughts and feverish im¬ 
aginings rise upon thee." “Let the voices of thy 
friends prevail my son,” said the monk. “ Knowest 
thou not that these discontented thoughts, these un¬ 
natural longings of which thou tcllest, these visions, 
and voices, are but the beginning of insanity engen¬ 
dered in thy brain by solitude and a too susceptible 
soul debarred from that communion with its fellows 
appointed by the good Creator ? Come with us, and 
it shall be well with thee.” 

Karl steadily disregarded their entreaties, though 
had it not been for the vision of Eoline he might 
have yielded to the three—but when he thought of 
the aim he had set before himself, and felt how far he 
was from its accomplishment, how he had just begun 
to scale the barriers of mechanism, which kept him 
from the sunny land of musical perfection, when he 
heard once more in the breeze the whisper “ Eoline,” 
he felt that his destiny was fixed. “ Bye and bye,” 
said he, “ I will come to your city and see you,” 
and he went forth with them to the boat. 

The monk placed his hand on Karl’s head and 
blessed him, bidding him not to peril his soul by 
seeking prohibited communion. “ Remember my 
son,” said he in a tremulous accent, “ Eternity is 
long!” 

The old musician embraced him silently. But 
Bertha taking a ring from her finger placed it upon 
his, though os she was doing it a sudden blast struck 


her almost into the water, had not Karl caught her 
in his arms. Then she said, “ If ever I can serve 
thee, this ring is my pledge to be true.” They then 
departed, and Karl remained musing. The beauty 
and evident affection of Bertha were sweet and 
soothing, but he was not now capable of satisfaction 
in gentle emotions; nothing but a high and tran¬ 
scendent state could now reach his desire. He 
quickly disregarded Bertha and thought only of Eo. 
line. “ O would she but come again!” said he, as 
lie placed his Eolian in the window, and lay upon his 
cot trying long in vain to sleep, that he might again 
behold the expected vision. At length lulled by 
the murmuring of the many-voiced winds he fell 
asleep. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Again the indistinct figure descended upon the chord, 
and smiled ns Ehe waved her hand toward him—and 
again the light of those eyes reached his heart. And 
now he became thoroughly convinced that though it 
was a vision, it was real, that the figure before him 
was a living being, and that his communion with her 
became possible only because his body was sleeping 
and his spirit disenthralled. He thought within him¬ 
self “ Now I shall in vain, since I am asleep, endeav¬ 
our to speak aloud, but I will fix my mind upon her, 
and will my thoughts to become known to her—per¬ 
chance it will avail.” Thus then he willed to address 
her, “ 0 most beautiful sprite, thou hast appeared to 
me in thy supernatural loveliness, either to afford me 
the bliss of such communion as I have hitherto pined 
for in vain, or to render me by regret ever after mis¬ 
erable. Tell me, what art thou, and why thou visit- 
est me 7” Then he thought, that while a flush faint 
as the first colour of dawn overspread her transparent 
cheek thus her wind-like voice sighed forth, “I am 
Eoline, daughter of the king of the winds. Thee 
have I seen many times as I flew across the blue 
sky, and lingered around thee, though thou knewest 
it not. Dost thou not remember the wind that drove 
thy bark to land when thou wast sinking on the 
lake 7 I was that wind. Hast thou not heard har¬ 
monies in the air, and in thy dreams 7 I was thoso 
harmonies—I was the blast which yesterday swept 
against the maiden whose ring thou receivedst.” 

Then did Karl reply in his thought, “Spiritual 
Eoline, must I then never see thee but in my dreams 7 
must my days be the misery of vain desire 7” 

She replied, “ Mortal, it is permitted me by the 
good God who rules the world of spirits in and out 
of the body, to assume mortality whenever one of 
thy race first shall consent with me to certain condi¬ 
tions.” 

“ Name them—I am ready to obey thee in every 
word.” 

“ The daughters of our race live in the clouds,” 
said she, “ and in the air about earth; wherever we 
will, we go at pleasure—we are insensible to exter¬ 
nal ill, we are immortal. Should one of us become 
mortal, she forfeits her freedom, is exposed to sick¬ 
ness and death, and her life never continues later 
than that of the being to whom she is joined. Upon 
him she may confer possession of any power his soul 
most covets—first warning him, that thereby he is 
exposed to some dreadful future calamity—of the 
approach of which she can never more than once 
give him intimation. The power is his till the day 
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of his death. But he acquires also the power of see- 
ing all of our race, and we are multitudinous, when¬ 
ever they choose to appear. Until to-morrow night 
reflect on what I have said, and if thou wilt undergo 
the otdeal, thou shah.” 

Thrice again the airy vision waved her hands, 
bending forwaid and smiling as she stood upon the 
central point of the chord. Their growing pale, she 
vanished as before; the chord ceased to vibrate, Karl 
awoke, and it was morning; and as before he thought 
amid the plaintive sounds of his harp, wooed by the 
morning breeze, he heaid the dying whisper “ Eoline.” 

chapter v. 

ICarl rose in a strange condition. Unable to remain 
still, he was constantly changing his position, wan¬ 
dering from room to room, from the house to the 
river, from the river to the wood—so great was the 
exultation of his spirits from the night’s vision. 
He cmbinced every breeze with empty arms, and 
looking wildly up to heaven exclaimed with a lender 
gratitude, “ I have at length fuund that for which, 
without knowing it, I have always pined!" Then a 
new thought striking him, he hurried to the skiff and 
was quickly skimming towatd the city. Now came 
rustling behind him a fragrant breeze, strong and 
constant, to which he raised his sail, for he thought 
“ Perchance it is Eoline who sees whither I am go¬ 
ing.” And when he found that turn as the river 
would in its windings the breeze blew ever behind 
him, he knew it was she, and reached forth his arms 
to clasp the yielding air, whispering Eoline 1 dear 
Eoline!" And the glad wind filled his swelling sail, 
and the waves hissed beneath his rapid prow. 

Kail found the old musician and Bertha at music; 
they joyfully welcomed hitn—and according to cus¬ 
tom handed the violin that he might share their en¬ 
tertainment. But Karl played alone—and such was 
the sympathy of their music-fraught 60 uls, that they 
knew he had again seen Eoline. 

11 Send now for the grey monk,” said Karl. So 
when he was conte and their salutations were passed, 
the three listened to Karl's recital till he thus con¬ 
cluded, 

“ And now very dear friends, I crave your pre¬ 
sence to-night, at which time my fate must be de¬ 
cided." At this the monk was sorely troubled, Ber¬ 
tha turned pale, and they all said many things to dis- 
uade him from his project. 

But he said, “ It is in vain that ye dissuade me, 
my most dear friends. I am not about any crime, 
that you should shrink thus from me. I worship 
God, and so does Eoline. She is his creature though 
hitherto not of our sphere, Now it is permitted her 
to become one of us that she may supply to me what 
otherwise my lonely spirit could never find on earth." 

Then as they saw that they could not prevail, though 
they greatly feared that he would repent when it was 
too late, they went with him. 

Right up against the Rhine, then skimmed that 
light vessel, the monk and Bertha sitting before 
Kail, and the musician behind, facing them. The 
same balmy wind, always favourable, as Karl shifted 
the helm, filled the sail—and the divided waters 
foamed fiercely by. The three passengers crossed 
themselves as they saw that the wind was intelligent¬ 
ly following their course, and the monk breathed a 
prayer and an exorcism. But when he saw that 


nothing ensued, he became tranquil. And pleasantly 
they conversed of the beautiful scenery upon the 
winding shores, and of what was above and below. 
Only of what was within them they spoke trot—for 
too high was raised their anxious expectation. Ber¬ 
tha ever and anon turned upon Karl her datk, liquid 
eye with such a melting gaze of tenderness, of fear, 
and of pity—ah, could he note it unmoved ? He could 
not; but every time her look began to cause an emo¬ 
tion within, the wind shook the sail, and he heard 
the whisper behind—“Eoline!"— 

When they reached Karl’s home, the wind ceased; 
they left the boat, and soon were seated in the mu¬ 
sic chamber around a small table, whereon was set 
wine, dried fruits, and bread. They refreshed them¬ 
selves and conversed in low voices till dark, when 
they all sang a sacred choral—more than once Karl 
started as he fancied he heard an unseen songstress 
joining the harmony. But it was only his Eolian, 
which now and then responded to a note of the song 
in unison with its own chotds. Then after the monk 
had pronounced their vesper prayer and benediction, 
they retired to their respective apartments. All save 
Karl made a resolve not to sleep. But no sooner had 
they touched the rushes of their cots, than they were 
locked in a profound slumber, 

CHATTER VI. 

What now were Karl’s emotions ? It were vain to 
attempt describing them. He merely said to him¬ 
self in a choked voice from time to lime, “ It is 
come! the hour has arrived!” And in his excitement 
sleep was impossible. Portents without also, in¬ 
creased his wakefulness. It seemed as though the 
beings to whose race Eoline belonged, aware of the 
approaching departure from their realms, were hold¬ 
ing a farewell festival. Whisperings and rushings 
as of wings, and meanings of the blast filled the 
night. The gusts swept through the old forest with 
a sullen and increasing roar. Karl went forth to 
look upon the scene. The tall trees were swaying 
hither and thither and tossing their black boughs on 
high, and their massive foliage rolled about like waves 
of the sea. In the midst of them the just-risen moon 
was fitfully disclosed, like a fiery.red beacon. The 
river chafed and foamed while along its banks, and 
above the hill behind rose a black overhanging moun¬ 
tain of clouds. 

Filled with awe, Karl retired, commended himself 
to heaven, and lay down. As soon as slumber seal¬ 
ed his eye-lids, he saw already descending upon the 
centre of the glcnming wire, that exquisite spirit-form; 
not so faint and indistinct as before she had seemed, 
but now perfect in every outline, vivid in every tint, 
matchless in every proportion, clod in dazzling folds 
of celestial drapery—the regal purple and gold of 
cloud-land; and the star which shone in the midst of 
her forehead was pale in the lustre of those eyes of 
unfathomable fire whose beams shot burning to his 
very soul—nor now was she alone. The shadowy 
image of a gigantic spectre was at her right hand, 
and on every side above and beneath were wavering 
outlines of misty forms. These were the spirits of 
her race. “ Mortal!” sighed the vision, " this is the 
thitd and last time, take me for ever, or see mo 
henceforth no more." 

And Karl doubting whether he were nlive or dead, 
arose and knell at her feel, “ Swear by the good God 
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whom we both adore, that until the last thou wilt be 
true!” And he said, stretching out his hands, and 
gazing enraptured in her face, “ I swear!” Then, 
through the wide room was there a hurrying to and 
fro, of the gathered spirits. Eoline waving her hand, 
and saying with a mournful smile to them all, “ fare¬ 
well!” descended slowly, and began to glide within 
his embrace, he thought it but a mist—a breeze waft¬ 
ing odours upon time. 

But when her lip touched his, her bosom heaved 
against his, her arms clasped his neck, her eye flamed 
close to his, her breath warmed his cheek, he folded 
her to his heart, and at once found himself awake, in 
the midst of the chamber, holding in his arms no 
phantom, but breathing, palpitating, clinging, the 
fresh-created mortal Eoline! The cottage was rock¬ 
ing with a sudden whirlwind, raging without; 11 Fear 
not," said Eoline, “ it is but their farewell rejoicing,” 
and looking forth, he saw a thousand forms riding 
away upon the retreating winds. 

At the same moment, the door of his room opened, 
and in came the monk, the musician, and Bertha, 
pale and trembling at the noise which had roused 
them fearfully from their deep sleep. “My son,” 
said the monk, but then first beholding the form 
resting on Karl's bosom, he stopped in dismay, and 
knew not what to say. But that cloud-descended 
figure, leaving its clinging hold of Karl, advanced to 
kneel at his feet, saying in a voice of inexpressible, 
but human sweetness, “ Holy man, I too am at last 
mortal—oh, give me a blessing!” Karl knelt at her 
side, and said, “ I have sworn to make Eoline mine 
till death—unite us, holy man, in sacred bands, and 
give us both thy blessing." 

In a tone tremulous and low, hardly knowing what 
he said, bewildered by unaccountable impulses, the 
monk repealed the solemn words. And as the last 
word was spoken, across the still tide of the river 
shone forth the morning star, and they arose in the 
first blush of dawn—one by earth's most sacred tie. 
Then the old musician came forward, and embraced 
Karl, and scarcely daring to touch Eoline, laid his 
hand upon her head, “ God bless thee, mysterious 
guest!" said he, and turned suddenly aside. Bertha 
next approached, and gazing with humble admiration 
upon Eoline, at length fearfully embraced her, saying, 
“ May thy destiny be like thyself, fair and joyous!" 
And now the morning star grew pale with the ap¬ 
proaching day. The birds made merry in the branches, 
and the pious monk said, “ Let us go forth, and be¬ 
neath the blue heavens recommend ourselves to God, 
and pray for his blessing upon the deeds of this night. 

So they went forth. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Swiftly then flew by the golden hours of that summer- 
day, as they all sat beneath the cool elm upon Karl’s 
turf seat, conversing upon themes spiritual and high. 
All regarding their new companion wonderingly, Karl 
scarce believing himself not yet in a trance, and fear¬ 
ful that Eoline would breathe herself away from him 
upon the first rising wind. But not a breath stirred, 
every leaf slept, the birds were silent. It seemed as 
though the spirits of her race were casting a hushed 
spell upon all nature, while she was in the first be¬ 
wildering lesson of humanity, with all its strange 
conditions, its weaknesses, its pains, its enthralments, 
that she might gradually learn to be enslaved in her 


frail prison-house, after being wont to roam at will 
the circle of the earth-embracing air. Right opposite 
to her and Karl sat the three guests, listening to her 
eager inquiries of human life. “ And what is pain ?” 
she said, “ spirits of our race know it not, save as we 
see and pity human suffering.” 

“ Daughter,” said the monk, “ may God lighten 
the lesson thou hast chosen to learn; thou wilt not 
long need to ask any of our race ‘ what is pain ?’ It 
attends thy every future hour.” 

Bertha now eagerly demanded many things con¬ 
cerning her home in the cloud land, and concerning 
her race, and they listened reverently to her reveal- 
ings: “ In every breath,” said she, “ which in summer 
stirs the leaf, in every sigh that comes through the 
grove you hear the motion of a spirit’s wing. Behold 
yon distant tree, which gently waves its topmost 
leaves; to me, and Karl to thee, arc visible dim spirits, 
rocking and hovering amid its foliage!” 

The others started. Karl started, and now first 
felt a trembling reminiscence of the supernatural re¬ 
lations he had assumed. “ Yes, I see them,” he said, 
“ they approach!” She waved her hand, the tree 
became motionless, the spirits vanished. The others 
looked upon Karl with an uneasy sensation, for they 
seemed to feel that while Eoline had but partially 
assumed humanity, Karl had partially shaken it off. 
“ How else,” said they, “ can he see what is to us 
invisible?” 

As the day declined they went to the. boat, for 
their uneasiness in his presence increased. They 
began to fancy themselves begirt with many beings, 
whom, not seeing they could not tell whether to 
fancy lovely or fearful. So they prepared to sail down 
the Rhine; Bertha bidding ICnrl farewell with a com¬ 
posed mien, but a wounded spirit. Her hope was 
crushed. Yet she thought “ Somewhat tells me that 
but for Eoline, he would be mine. Who can say 
that wearying of earth she may not vanish away sud¬ 
denly?" 

Yet long they lingered on the bank, even till star¬ 
light, when bidding Karl soon come to the city they 
went. Karl then with Eoline stood watching the 
lessening bark till it was out of sight. Long time 
they looked out over the waters, over the land, upon 
the sky, and at last they turned to explore the sacred 
depths of each other's eyes. “ Oh Karl!” said Eo¬ 
line, as he folded her in his gentle embrace, “ What 
is this which I feel ? Is this pain of which they spoke, 
this keen, quivering fire which thrills from thee 
through my very heart ? Is this pain ? for though I 
can scarce endure it, methinks I would have it end¬ 
less !" 

“ No, Eoline,” replied the trembling Karl, “ pain 
thou hast yet to learn, but never from me! This is 
pleasure, this is joy, this is rapture!" And raising 
his bride softly in his arms he bore her silently 
through the divine night to their chamber. 

chapter vm. 

In the morning Karl awoke and gazed with a holy 
joy upon the matchless creature who lay at his side, 
her tresses loosely flowing upon her swelling bosom, 
her transparent cheek flushed with her first sleep, in 
the existence of humanity. How long he gazed!— 
What thoughts crowded upon him ? “ What is our 

fate ? What awaits this daughter of the wind, heaven’s 
gift—my soul’s first rest? Unwitting as we both 
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are of earth or its ways, what shall be our lot, when 
she gradually gains a knowledge of her destiny; ol 
what mysterious joys and woes are woven into the 
tissue of life; and will she not regret her cloud-land 
home ? Will she not cease to love me ?” He never 
once asked the equally momentous question, 11 Shall 
I ever cease to love her ?” 

And thus musing, he rose, and prepared for the 
first day of his no longer solitary life—solitary! when 
every time he looked forth he saw hither and thither 
flying some spirit of the air. But as they all smiled 
upon him, looking merry and beautiful, he soon fell 
at ease, and rejoiced at the new peopling of realms 
hitherto uninhabited. 

He prepared a simple repast, and drawing from 
the nook his violin, gazed thereon with a wishful 
eye. “ But no,” said he, 11 not till she awaken.” And 
he sat watching at her side. “ Is it thou ?” said she, 
as those tender orbs first unclosed upon him, “where 
have I been ? Melhought I lay by thy side last night, 
but at once I found myself wandering as of old, in 
my cloud-land home, and thou wert not there—then 
sadly I said, 1 Alas, has it been all delusion ? did I 
but imagine I had entered the sensible world, and 
won for my own that beautiful mortal?’ then gathered 
about me all the spirits of my race, and greeted me: 
melhought they inquired if thou wert unkind, that so 
soon I returned from thee, and at the supposition 
arose in wrath to hurry forth in search of thee. I 
affrighted, started up, but found thy arm yet around 
me—thyself at my side. After that I saw many 
confused things, and then came a deep void of which 
I have no recollection. What are these things 
Karl?” and he replied, “Dreams, sweet one—thy 
first dreams in the life of mortality!" Then she 
arose, and together they worshipped. Ah, who would 
not envy the bliss of those gentle beings through the 
long sunny hours of that day ? Those hours spark¬ 
led in the circle of the hours of their existence like 
diamonds in a crown. 

Karl was lost in the delicious flood of new feelings 
that sprung up from the deepest fountains of his heart. 
All his desire after the transcendent in beauty, the 
supernatural in power, of thought and passion were 
at once met. His love for Eoline was an agitating 
compound oflove, fear, wonder, admiration and wor. 
ship. He imagined that in the height of his extasy, 
he had reached that point whence nothing could 
cast him down; that being superhuman in his powers, 
he could bid defiance to the degrading changes of 
humanity. 

As for Eoline she was happy and sad. She re¬ 
membered her cloud-land home, her race, her freedom, 
and she felt her imprisonment. But she learned that 
there is in the love of a high-souled mortal, something 
more than is possible to spirits of air—something of 
divinity. " Methinks,” she said, “ thy spirit, Karl, 
is of a higher order than mine. We in our roam¬ 
ings through the air often are passed by other 
beings, not of our race, of loftier bearing, with that 
in their look upon which we may not gaze, in whose 
presence, such is the power of their very being upon 
us, we may not tarry. Often, oh Karl, when I meet 
the free outbreaking of thy soul, I shrink, and say to 
myself this is one of those loftier spirits, anciently 
free, now a prisoner, soon again to remount to pri¬ 
meval grandeur.” 

Let us leave them to the happiness of their unre¬ 
strained wanderings, over hill and glade, by river, and 


through forest, until months shall have lapsed by, 
until she become perfect in her lesson of fortitude, 
and until he become in a measure familiarized with 
his happiness and his new powers. 

For, long it was ere Karl could at all re-awa- 
ken his ambition for musical supremacy, or regard it 
in any other light than a mortal passion which he 
had shaken off. Yet at last he began to find that 
he was mortal still. Time was doing its irresistible 
work upon him as well as upon all things around 
him. Before the close of one year Karl was rest¬ 
less. 

“ Why,” said he, “ do I possess mortal endow¬ 
ments if they are ever to be hidden in solitude? Is 
it not mine to sway hearts, with a superhuman power? 
and what is such a power unused ?” 

In this first musing, could Eoline have traced its 
results, she might have read a prophecy of the future. 
Unaware of its tendency she sympathized in the feel¬ 
ing and stimulated it by her anticipations of his tri¬ 
umph. 

Karl was not one to live in a placid mingling of the 
heart’s rays in the soft sunlight of happiness; the rays 
came through the prism of his fantasy divided, and 
some one colour was ever most brilliant. He thought 
when first love threw its rosy hues upon existence, 
that this dominion should be perpetual, but he began 
to find the developement of his soul incomplete; that 
changes awaited him of which he had never dreamed. 
While he had been struggling by his own genius to. 
ward perfection, a sense of his inefficiency find chas¬ 
tened his spirit—a view of the almost endless path 
before him left him ne\er unstimulated to exertion. 
But suddenly placed at that point beyond which hu¬ 
manity might not proceed, with a sense of absolute 
sway, came pride, and a thirst for the incense of 
hearts. His mind was unsettled because its stimula¬ 
ting desires were gratified. He could no longer as¬ 
pire. He could no more idealize. He must descend 
to reap the fruit of the realization of past idcnlizings. 
Karl went to the city. The old musician and Bertha 
received him most affectionately, and looked upon 
Eoline with long and earnest scrutiny. The inten¬ 
sity of her beauty was veiled, shining through that 
most touching expression in woman, of submissive 
dependence. 

Karl became at once the deity at whose shrine the 
world strove who should pay most homage. Such 
were his performances, that naught hitherto most 
beautiful and difficult in music seemed worthy of re¬ 
gard. Such immense feats of skill as no other per¬ 
former had ever conceived were thrown off by him 
as trifles—mere ornaments to the grand flow of his 
ideas. It was not for arpeggios, harmonics, pizzi- 
catos, trills, and the entire array of difficult follies for 
which he cared. It was the altogether unearthly 
quality of his tones, which seemed more like the 
utterance of a being’s own voice, than mere musical 
sounds. It was the impetuous flow, the sublimity of 
his conceptions—the lightning rapidity, the absolute 
certainly of all his varied effects, During all his 
performances Bertha observed that from the first 
sound of his bow, Eoline became pale, cold, motion¬ 
less as a corpse—indeed, a terror seized her at the 
thought she was dead, and she tried to procure assist¬ 
ance, but none in that audience heard aught but the 
magic strains of that strange instrument. When Karl 
ceased, Eoline immediately appeared ns before. To 
all Bertha’s questions she returned no reply, except 
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to beg her to pay no regard, with which she found it 
too easy to comply. 

Karl now was intoxicated with that pernicious 
draught, most sweet, most fatal to man, power. He 
beheld himself a god worshipped by crowds of enthu¬ 
siastic votaries, calling forth at will their innermost 
hearts. 

Eoline saw with dismay that he now treated her 
as secondary where she had been first; from that 
moment her eyes were opened, and she saw the im¬ 
pending future, and the too sure results of her own 
doing. 

Could she but have dreamed this! What 1 he for 
whom she had imprisoned herself in the midst of 
death, upon whom she had conferred the very powers 
that rendered him immortal; that he should glory in 
those powers and in the incense they drew; that he 
should think carelessly of herself! Her soul over¬ 
flowed with an unutterable agony. “ Karl! my be¬ 
loved, let us return to our first home; X weary of this 
great city—I weary of its sights and sounds—I weary 
of absence from the spirits of my race, who seldom 
sweep through the tainted airs of the city, or delight 
to hover over its gardens and groves—oh let us re¬ 
turn 1” Karl's reply was only this, so had the greed 
of applause steeled his heart, “ And what then would 
avail my supernatural power—I could not cause the 
rocks and the trees to follow me.” 

The heart-stricken Eoline only once, as was per¬ 
mitted, gave Karl warning of the future. “ And what 
then wilt thou do, when finally I leave thee, and thou 
lose that wherein thou now gloriest ?" Karl presump¬ 
tuously replied, “ That which is part of myself, or 
rather, which is my very self, I can never lose 1” So 
Karl became greatly independent of Eoline, loving her 
not as she required, but only as men ordinarily love. 

At the same time he became more dependent upon 
Bertlm, who not only loved him for himself, but wor¬ 
shipped him for his genius—she ministered that subtle 
incense which Eoline could not. The one was the 
origin of his power, the other the subject. The one 
could not adore him for it—the other did, most fer¬ 
vently. 

As Karl exerted his power among men, he gradu¬ 
ally assimilated himself to them. Eoline remained 
unchanged. Xlence, without effort, he could not 
commune with her soul, but recurred to more human 
converse with Bertha. Yet, when the memories of 
the past came over him, he felt bitter remorse and 
self-degradation—“How art thou fallen, 0 Lucifer, 
son of the morning!" 

CHAFTER IX. 

One evening Karl announced his unexpected resolu¬ 
tion to set out on a musical tour to visit the principal 
cities of Germany. The homage of one began to 
grow stale. The old musician joyfully proposed to 
accompany him. But Eoline at once opposed pas¬ 
sionately his going. “ Karl, my beloved,” said she, 
weeping, “ I implore thee, go not, I languish, I die 
for our 'calm river home. Once thou lovedst me 
more than fame and the world. Oh return with me! 
oil return 1” and she knelt at his feet, embracing his 
knees. “Return, or if thou guest, leave me behind 
thee, and that for ever!” 

He gazed with surprise upon her violent agitation, 
little discerning its cause, but repressing the risings 
of tender pity, he yielded to his proud impatience say¬ 


ing, little wotting what he said: “ Stay, if thou wilt 
stay; we will go,” and he glanced at Bertha, whose 
eye dilated with joy. 

With a pallid cheek and a tearless eye, Eoline, 
rising, gazed one instant distractedly in his face, then 
saying only “farewell,” fled to the open window, and 
precipitated herself from the balcony. Karl sprang to 
prevent her, but too late; he rushed down the stairway, 
but was met at the door by a blast that dashed him 
senseless upon the floor, and which drove back the 
musician and Bertha. 

Karl was not easily restored, and raved wildly, in 
recovering, of an old man of fierce frown who had 
dashed him backward. 

They went forth, they sought, they sent; the night 
passed, but no Eoline. In the morning Karl resolved 
to visit the cottage, and permitted Bertha, at her 
urgent entreaty to accompany his search. All the 
way upon the river, he was baffled by sudden gusts, 
driving him from his coutse, making him row twice 
or thrice the same distance, often threatening entirely 
to whelm him in the waves. 

Karl looked fiercely forth, .and cursed the spirits of 
the storm, for his imperious soul was enraged at their 
assumption of sway over him. His utmost toil was no 
more than sufficient to bring himself in sight of tire 
cottage by evening, and there landing, they hastily 
went forward to enter the well-known door. “ If she 
be not here,” said Karl hurriedly, “ she has deserted me 
for ever!” The house was empty, and the only 
sound within its empty walls was the wail of the 
Eolian. 

Karl went forth to the grove, while Bertha sat 
within, and as she listened to that harp’s low murmur, 
though no wind was stirring, she timidly called aloud 
“ Eoline! Eoline!" But there came no answer. 
Karl returned and his look told Bertha how fruitless 
had been his search. He, on his part, was startled 
to see in her eye a single fiery ray which spoke, of 
joy; he became greatly agitated, the power of pas¬ 
sions never controlled, was within. Each understood 
silently the mind of the other, and shuddered at their 
great but seductive danger. They hastened to fly. 
But the premature evening was wrapped with clouds, 
and sudden gusts proclaimed the approach of a tem¬ 
pest. They hastened to the boat—lo! it was drifting 
in the mid-river, whither the winds had borne it. 

And as the winds arose, and began to Ijfrwl through 
the forest, and the branches of the huge trees to 
creak and groan beneath the coming storm, Karl saw 
from far, on every side sweeping toward him as a 
focus, myriads of frowning spirits of the blast. In 
desperation he snatched Bertha and bore her within 
the cottage, and sitting down with the half-fainting 
girl in his arms, listened to the burst of the tempest 
in all its sublimity. 

That night! that fearful, maddening, remorseful 
night, stamping the souls of tire innocent with guilt, 
while around them were the revels of triumphant 
dannons. 

When the morning light, calm and blessed as though 
storm and sin had never been upon earth, met their 
eyes, they shrunk from its ray. Looking upon one an¬ 
other with mingled fear and sorrow, they went forth— 
as they went, behold Eoline stood there pale and weep¬ 
ing before them! “ Karl!” she said, “ beautiful, be¬ 

loved, faitldess!—betrayed, alas! by that I myself gave 
thee—thou hast broken thy vow—thy doom awaits 
thee—thou wilt see me in life no more!” and she 
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vanished j but upon every breeze that floated by, Karl 
heard the mournful echo, “ No more! no more!” 

They now found their boat restored to its moor¬ 
ings—they returned to the city—the monk was call¬ 
ed—and in a few hours, Bertha was the wife of Karl 
the perjured. 

In such a rapid flight of events, man lives years 
in a single day, and it would be vain to describe the 
chaos which formed now the mind of Karl. Amid 
shame, remorse, and a secret dread of coming ill, was 
still an unworthy self congratulation at his unshackle- 
ment from a connexion which interfered with his 
increasing ambition, and bound him to supernatural 
life. 

He tried to call what was passed as others used to 
do, a mere feverish dream, and to convince himself 
that at last having awaked, he was calling out his 
better nature in a healthy human career. 

chapter x. 

That evening the theatre was crowded to overflow¬ 
ing, for news of Karl’s intended tour was rumoured 
abroad; this was his farewell. On the morrow with 
his bride and her father, he was to commence his 
triumphal progress. 

He came, and a thunder of applause shook the 
building. Tall, pale, intellectual, he stood one instant 
meditating, then raising his bow, he dashed it upon 
the strings. The audience screamed with delight— 
they rise—they lean forward—they strain every sense. 

Now! 0 those intensely thrilling wails of misery! 
They are dissolved in tears. Now 1—haik!—that 
howl of fury—every forehead is knit with a frown— 
and eyes kindle with rage. Anon, laughter loud and 
irrepressible convulses all. “ What magician is this,” 
said the old musician, “ what new display is this of 
his superhuman energies ? Before, he hath enthralled 
us, bound and carried us captive, now he seems but 
to be dallying with us. He provokes us to tears, and 
in an instant contradicts us into mirth. All moods 
throng upon his bow—all mingling conceits rush 
from his wizard hand. What shall be next ?" 

Thus did they adore his power, little wotting that 
this incoherency was the fatal forerunner of his 
doom, that the lamp was throwing up fitful flashes 
ere it went out for ever. Karl himself was in amaze. 

Where now was that power of which he vauntingly 


said that it was his very self and could never be lost. 
He found himself progressing furiously from theme 
to theme, mixing without regard to congruity, the 
beautiful, the grotesque, the sublime, the ridiculous, 
the exquisite in pathos, and the execrable in discord. 

He strove to pause, but no, he must go on—his 
bow, like a living thing, darted hither and thither 
with lightning Btrokes—he strove to command his 
thoughts to restore order. He caught glimpses of a 
noble thought, pursued it, and found himself uttering 
accursed howls; and now the audience changed from 
admiration to wonder, from wonder to awe, from 
awe to terror, for they saw that it was no longer a 
sane mind that gave forth those notes. The violin 
seemed to them to dilate—to become alive—and its 
screams were like the screams of torment of the 
damned. When suddenly, a great sound shook the 
temple, the windows were shattered inward, the doors 
flung wide open, the lights extinguished—in rushed 
the thronging spirits of the Blast, innumerable—un¬ 
seen, save to the eyes of the miserable Karl, upon 
whom they scowled in fiendish malignity. They 
gather him round—they raise him in their whirling 
flight—the Bpectre instrument still uttering its har¬ 
rowing shrieks of despair. There is heard a single 
human cry, a heavy fall, and all is still. The lights 
reillumine—they wake from their trance—they gaze 
around. 

There, in the centre of the stage, lies the insen¬ 
sible Karl—the old musician holds his head, Bertha 
bends over his pallid face— 

“ To the cottage,” said he, and was again sense¬ 
less. 

Thither they bore him, attended only by the monk, 
the weeping Bertha, and her father, They laid him 
upon his cot, and waited the passing of his spirit, the 
monk meanwhile saying prayers for his soul. 

A sudden sound came from the Eolian—a single 
string was seen violently vibrating—Karl by a spas¬ 
modic effort, sat up, and gazed fearfully forwards— 
“ Eoline!” gasped he, and fell back—the chord snap¬ 
ped asunder. They looked in his face—he was dead. 

And there they buried him beneath the old elm. 
And ever Bince, when the wind mournfully sighs 
through the branches, may be heard a faint Eolian 
wail, and they say 

“It is the spirit of Eoline moaning above the 
grave of her faithless husband.” 
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MEMOIRS 

BY MISS II. 

I was bom in a city, in one of the most 6howy 
houses, in one of the most fashionable streets. I 
think I must have been several hours old, before I 
became conscious of more than confused murmurs in 
my ear, and a chilly sensation about my limbs. Time, 
however, did its best with me, insomuch that in half a 
day from the moment I first broke the shell of non- 
existence, I was as capable of comparing, observing, 
and judging, as any old fly in the room. I think 
more capable on the whole than I am now, for I am 
nearly or quite three weeks old, and the torpor of age 
has not only crept over three of my legs and one wing, 
but has a little shattered my thinking powers. How¬ 
ever, my memory is still vivid, and as I have enjoyed 
a long life and seen a good deal of men and things, 

I am anxious that my experience should be of use to 
the world. 

The first event of any consequence in my life was 
a terrific blow, which stunned and threw me down, 
down, I knew not whither. This blow, however, 
proved the precursor of good fortune to me, for it 
threw me directly in the way of a sunbeam; the 
warmth of which restored new life to my chilled 
frame, and imparted a delightfully clear perception of 
my own existence and surrounding objects. 

The room in which I found myself, and on the 
carpet of which I was snugly reposing, contained 
three persons. An elegant looking woman of thirty 
or forty and two children. The elder of the children 
was a girl, tall, pale, thin; what we flies should call 
lath-y. The younger, a roystcring lad of three or 
four years. The boy was just then quiet, being oc¬ 
cupied in pulling the “ Shakspeare gallery” to pieces, 
and strewing the relics of the delicate engravings 
over the floor. The young lady of fourteen leaned 
listlessly against the chair of her mother, who was 
busily employed in putting a riband into tasteful 
bows, for a straw hat which lay in her lap. 

11 There! Sarah—do you think you shall like it 
done in this way?” 

Sarah made no reply, hut raised her heavy blue 
eyes languidly to her mother’s face. 

“ Why do you not speak? can’t you tell whether 
you like it or not?” repeated Mrs. Fling, impatiently. 

Sarah started a little, a very little—and then, look¬ 
ing, if possible, more languid and indifferent than 
before, she Baid: 

“ You know, mother, I never liked it put on so.” 

“ Well, then, how, in the name of patience, do you 
want it put on? You know all I desire about it is 
to have you suited—I don’t care what way it is 
trimmed—tell me what way you wish to have the 
riband put on.” 

Sarah hesitated, looked at the bonnet, then at her 
mother; and not daring longer to delay, at last point¬ 
ed to a part of the crown, designating it as the spot 
on which she wished a bow of the riband to be placed, 

“ I shall not trim it in that way,” said her mother, 
decidedly. “ It looks so vulgar—just as Susan has 
got hers done. Think of some other way.” 

“Mother, I don’t care how it is put on. I don’t 
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like that riband. You know I never like blue." 
And she sunk into a chair. 

“ Sarah, what colour, of all the hues in the rain¬ 
bow, do you like ? I asked you if you would have 
this, and you said you would. Now 1 have gone 
and given five-and-sixpence a yard for this particular 
shade, thinking it would please you, and here it is, 
useless. Do you like any thing? You don’t like 
flowers; you don’t like to read. You don’t like to 
ride on horseback; you don’t like to walk. You 
don’t like sunshine nor rain, nor cold weather nor 
hot. You wont write a letter; you don’t care what 
you are dressed in. I never saw nor heard of such 
apathy in a young person.” The mother paused, it was 
a very warm day, and she was heated with vexation. 

“ Mother, I don’t care what coloured riband you 
put on, I dare say it will look well enough.” 

“Yes, you do care, Sarah, and you will look as 
dismal as doomsday, if you have this trimming on, 
little as you profess to care about it. Any thing in 
the world, but people looking so forlorn, where I am. 

I will go down into - street, and try to get a 

handsome pink riband, though I am fatigued almost 
to death, with walking. I really believe I have 
walked six miles this morning.” 

“ Why don’t you take a carriage ?" asked Sarah, 
as she leaned back in her easy chair, and placed her 
feet upon another chair. 

“ Because I cannot afford it, child. I shall have 
to throw aside the whole of that blue riband, which 
cost me full three dollars: so I must economize by 
walking. Don’t, Sarah, put your feet up, in that 
horridly vulgar way.” 

The lady departed on her round of shopping, and 
her lessons of economy and maternal devotion sunk 
deeply into my heart. The young girl rang the bell, 
told Mary to take out Henry, and shut the window, 
and bid the servants be still, and not be racketting 
up and down stairs. She then composed herself to 
sleep, and the silence of the room being favourable 
to a like procedure on my part, I did not awake till 
Mrs. Fling re-entered and threw up the window. 

“ Oh, how can you have this window shut, Sarah? 
I am so warm, and so fatigued! I was obliged to go 
all the way to Smith's, before I could find any thing 
that suited me. And this cost me four shillings a 
yard. I would get it for you, my love, because the 
shade is new; just imported; and the pearling you 
see, is a little wider than has been worn before. By 

the way, I saw Mrs.-with just such a riband 

on her hat, and she you know is fashion personified. 
Now do tell me if you like this colour?” 

Sarah’s lifeless orbs perused the pink riband, but 
“ gave no sign." Her mother looked pale and ex¬ 
hausted, and too much vexed to speak. As she 
rested, however, from her labours of love, or what¬ 
ever they may be thought, she urged the question 
again, until the damsel was obliged to reply, which 
she did in the manner following: 

“ Mother, I like the riband very well, only you 
know I wore pink all last summer, and all winter; 
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and Sarah Armstrong said she knew me by my bon¬ 
net trimming, that’s all.—Mother, I wish somebody 
would mend my under clothes. I wish I had some 
new ones.” 

“ Sarah, I cannot get you any new underclothes 
this year.—You must have Mary dam your old 
stockings so they will do—she can do it at night 
after she gets the children to sleep." 

“ She says she sha’n’t work after nine o’clock.” 

“Well, I don’t know how we shall manage. You 
must bring your clothes to-morrow to me, and I will 
see if I can repair them." 

“ They are all patched over now,” 

“ Well, well, we must patch, and we must he eco¬ 
nomical—X patch my clothes. And if you expect to 
have that new white brocade to wear to your ball, 
you can’t expect every thing else. And do, Sarah, 
speak pleasantly to the kitchen people. Manners go 
a great way with that sort of persons." 

Mary’s head appeared at the door. 

“ Henry’s asleep, Sirs. Fling; and I come to tell 
you, you may look out for another girl. I ca’n’t 
stay, nor sha’n’t stay, where I am called a servant, 
and my friends wish to come in at the front door 
too—so I must leave in a fortnight." 

“Who called you a servant, Mary?” asked Mrs. 
Fling. 

“ Sarah did, or the same thing—and Rebecca, nor 
I can’t put up with it, no longer—though I hate 
to keep changing. Besides that, I'm used to living 
where I’ve enough to eat and drink. So I can’t 
stay, that’s the upshot.” And Blary’s head retreated. 

“ How could you, Sarah, call her a servant ? you 
know their foolish feelings about such things.”— 
Sarah had sunk into a reverie. 

The stillness of the room was broken by Blory’s 
re-appearance. 

“ There’s a poor man below, Mrs. Fling, wants 
to know if you’ve got any old clothes or an old hat 
you’ll give him. He’s had his leg broke, and lie’s 
got a dreadful bad cough—” 

“ I will go down and see him, Mary." 

How little we can judge of character by one hour's 
attention! I flew across the room, and perched 
lovingly on Mrs, Fling’s high crowned cap, as she 
departed on her charitable mission, 

The old man was seated as we entered the kitchen, 
and leaning on a staff. He rose and bowed, and 
then coughed a little. But the moment I heard the 
cough I knew as well as if I had been a doctor in¬ 
stead of a fly, that he was near his journey’s end, 
and that old clothes, were they ever so old, would 
last him to his grave. 

“ Where did you come from and where are you 
going?" inquired Mrs. Fling. 

The old man told her in a hollow and weak voice. 
His story was shortly told, but it was affecting. His 
only daughter lived in Montreal. All the rest, wife, 
sons, kindred, were gone; and he longed to have his 
dying eyes closed by other than “ stranger hands.” 

Mrs. Fling made many minute inquiries about his 
former situation in life, his means of living, past, 
present and future. Also, touching his daughter’s 
present condition; in short, she inquired about every 
thing which could, or could not possibly bear on the 
question of her charity. I began to flutter my wings 
impatiently, for I longed to sec the trembling palm 
of the old mendicant lined with good substantial 
Bilver, and his old hat, too much tattered, to shelter 


him from the piercing sun-mys, supplanted with a 
good broad-rinuned straw one. But Mrs. Fling had 
not quite finished How much the warmest enthu¬ 
siasm and openest charity needs and profits by the 
cool suggestions of prudence! 

“ Why don’t your town take care of you ?” 

The old man’s pale face flushed. He did not 
wish to be a pauper. He had saved enough, and 
more than enough to take him to Canada, but he had 
been taken sick in Springfield, and spent more than 
half of it, and now, with a little assistance from the 
kind hearted, and by walking instead of riding, he 
thought he should get there. 

Mrs. Fling now informed her petitioner, that she 
never gave any thing to beggars. She made it a rule; 
as there was so much imposition. She belonged to 
the F. G. M. S. C. Society; in which was a commit¬ 
tee to see that charity was extended only to those 
who were able and willing to help themselves, and to 
clothe children for Sunday schools. She then turned 
to go up into the parlour. At the door we met 
Mary, and stopped an instant. She, as she had 
given Mrs. Fling warning, was apparently divested 
of all fear of her wrath; for she walked straight up to 
the old man, and putting a half dollar intu his hand, 
6aid abruptly, 

“ Here, take this.—I’m poor, but my heart a’n’t 
as hard as the nether millstone, and I hope you’ll 
live to get to your daughter. I’ve got a father my¬ 
self, if lie’s living yet, poor old man—” 

Mrs. Fling shut the kitchen door, and walked has¬ 
tily up stairs and I rode on her cap bow. 

Half an hour after Sarah rose to ascend to her 
chamber; I was curious to observe whether she in¬ 
tended to go to sleep again, so I accompanied her. 
She looked out at the window and then in at the 
looking glass, and finally seated herself in a medita¬ 
tive position in a large stuffed chair. Presently a 
low, but cheerful voice was heard, humming a tune. 
Then a tap at the door. 

“ Come in,” said Sarah, with more animation than 
I had seen her face express before. The door open¬ 
ed, and a tall, finely formed mulatto woman presented 
herself, bearing a basket of nicely ironed garments. 
Evidently she was the family laundress, though I had 
not seen her in my visit to the kitchen. Her face 
had a gayety, and benevolent sprightliness about it 
which was really cheering to look at, especially after 
contemplating Sarah’s slip-slop expression so long. 
Apparently it affected Sarah in a similar manner, for 
when the clothes were al> nicely laid fn the drawers 
the plaited ruffles uppermost and the elaborately 
trimmed and ruffled dresses folded neatly into the 
wardrobe, she smiled approvingly, and said, as if 
making a tremendous effort, 

“ Tell me, Susan, how happens it that you are 
always so happy? you look as if nothing ever trou¬ 
bled you.—Oh! I wish I were as happy as you!" 

The child of self-indulgence sighed as she spoke, 
and the child of labour smiled. It was a smile of 
scorn, but mixed with good natured pity. 

“And so you think, Miss Sarah, that I never have 
had any trouble in my life? I am fifty years old 
last month, and I wouldn’t live my life over again,” 
she clasped her hands together tightly, “ no—not for 
all the silver dollars you could crowd into this room!" 

Her bright face had lost its gay expression, and 
her look became sombre and severe. Early recol¬ 
lections chased each other over her swarthy face, like 
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billows, each darker and heavier than the last. At 
length she seated herself by Sarah, and fixing her 
eyes on hers, said with a sad tone, 

“ May be it would do you good, Miss Sarah, to 
hear how a little of my life has passed. ’Twill 
teach you a lesson to look deeper than the outside 
skin of things.” 

“ Oh do ! I like to hear real stories of all things," 
said Sarah, eagerly, and her face really looked quite 
bright. 

“ Well then—I’ve got a half hour to spend—I can 
tell you a little. In the first place, my father was a 
runaway slave. And he brought me with him to 
Massachusetts. I saw my mother die—but I wont 
talk of that. I have worked hard all day, many’s 
the time to get enough to buy meal to make water- 
gruer for my father while he was sick. And he died 
too. Well, by and by I was married and had a fa¬ 
mily of children. One of my children had fits, and 
my husband had bad habits—and, once in a drunken 
scrape he hurt the child so that she died. Then my 
husband died. And I had bad health, and finally I 
married old Fagin. He was sixty year old, and I 
was thirty two.” 

“Why, Susan, how could you?” 

“ Well, I thought s might be better to ‘ be an old 
man’s pet, than a young man’s slave.’ But I was 
an old man’s Blave. We came to Boston to live. It 
was the hard winter —you don't remember it, but 
there’s many that does. Many a one died of freezing 
and starving that winter. Fagin hired a room in a 
ten-footer: there was two rooms in it. We lived in 
one, and two old women in the other. My two girls 
was both put out, but the people they lived with went 
away out of Boston, and I hadn’t any body to look 
to for help when we got very poor." 

“ Why didn’t you go out washing, Susan ?" asked 
Sarah. 

“ Bless your soul and body, Miss Sarah, do you 
suppose I wouldn’t have gone, if I could have got 
work ? Many's the time I’ve been out all the morn- 
ing long, trying and looking for a hand’s turn, of any 
sort to do; any thing that would give me an honest 
ninepence—and then come back frozen all but to 
death, and crawled into bed to keep from being quite 
frozen. But this was after we had parted with every 
thing in the house, that we could sell, to get victuals. 

I had to send Fagin to sell last of all my sheets and 
pillow-beers, and my best table cloth, that I had spun 
and.wove with my own hands, before I was married 
to my first husband. 

“ Well—we lived and that was all. Fagin used 
to bring home at night a Btick of wood, that he split 
up in a dozen pieces, and light fire enough to boil our 
tea-kettle with. Sometimes we would have a little 
meal, and sometimes we didn't." 

“ Why, Susan—why didn't you tell somebody, and 
get assistance? why didn’t you tell the people in the 
other tenement what you suffered ?” 

“ Well, it is hard telling folks you are starving and 
freezing, at the time—though it don’t seem now as 
if I could go through with’t again ns I did then. 
The two women in the other room—I did go in 
there one morning. There was some ladies come to 
my door to ask for them and I showed ’em in. They 
was 1 visiters of the poor.’ Well, when we got into 
the room, the white woman, (for the other was a 
coloured woman, and they was both past sixty years 
old) was a silting by the chimney—there was a bas¬ 


ket half full of snow and shavings, by the fireplace, 
but the poor creature hadn’t life enough to kindle it. 
She died that day. The coloured woman was dead, 
then. Froze stiff." 

There was a pause. Sarah looked extremely 
shocked. Susan was busy with the past, and her 
features worked convulsively. After some time Sarah 
said, 

“ But couldn’t your husband get any employment, 
Susan ?” 

She asked the question again. Susan did not re¬ 
ply, but her face became more gloomy, and her eyes 
dark and brilliant as they always were, now lighted 
with an intense, and for the moment, a baleful ex¬ 
pression, which effectually silenced the young girl.— 
At length the shadow passed from her brow, and 
tossing her hand across her eyes as if to brush away 
the memory of something, she said, with a sort of 
smite, 

“ There’s a great many things happen in one’s life, 
that can’t be told. I’ve had my share of that kind 
of trouble, But it’s no use telling it to you. You 
couldn’t sense it.” Sarah’s curiosity and interest 
were thoroughly excited. 

“ Oh, do tell me, Susan! I shall understand you 
and feel for you too.” She had touched a chord in 
the woman’s breast, which thrilled as it had not done 
for long years. Her eyes moistened; she took the 
young girl’s hand in her own hard one— 

“ Thank you for that word. Nobody has felt for 
me. And now, though it’s a blessed feeling that you 
do, I can’t tell you about it, only this. All our fur. 
nilure, my furniture, that I had worked for, and 
bought with the sweat of my own brow—all my 
clothes but one barely decent gown—my cloak, my 
shawl went. Well, where did they go ? Fagin took 
them to sell for victuals, to keep life in us, he said. 
By and by, no matter how, I heard where all my 
things was. I went there myself to see. It was a 
cold day; and I had nothing but my husband’s coat 
throwed over my gown to keep out the cold. He was 
in bed asleep. When I got there, it was a tenfootcr. 
There was two of ’em; coloured women. They had 
a good fire. They was eating a good warm cake, 
on my table; they was drinking a cup of tea out of 
my tea cups. They had my gowns on, and they set 
in my chairs. There was where my things had gone 
to.” 

“ Oh, Susan! What did you do ?” 

“ We all do what we should’nt, child, some times: 
and in them days, my temper was strong. ’Twould’nt 
do any good to tell you about it. I hope God will 
forgive me for thinking the wrong thoughts I did 
then, and do now,” added she, looking up meekly to 
heaven, every trace of strong passion having passed 
from her face. 

“ I told you these things, Miss Sarah, partly to 
relieve myself, I’m free to say; for it’s long since I 
have spoke about my own experience in life, and it’s 
better not, oidy sometimes the river swells over its 
banks, you know, and then it don’t make much dif¬ 
ference who it drowns with it. But mostly, I had 
some hopes that it would be some use to you. You 
think you are unhappy, and so I believe you are, 
child, though God knows it is from nothing but hav¬ 
ing loo many comforts and blessings. But 1 would’nt 
change my feelings with yours, hard as I have to 
work, for I am contented. You musn’t be hurt,” 
she added, laying her hand kindly on the shoulder of 
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the now tearful girl, “ you must lake me as I mean. 
I want you to go out of your own steady run-round 
of comforts and blessings, and look after them, that 
hasn’t where to lay tbeir head at night, nor where¬ 
with to wet their lips in the morning, and learn to 
be thankful for what Providence has given to you, 
and give of it to the needy.” 

As Susan spoke, she took up her huge basket and 
left the room. Sarah remained in reflection and tears. 
What resolutions she might have formed, of impart¬ 
ing of her goods to die poor, or of thankfully enjoy¬ 


ing the blessings she had, I know not, for Mrs. 
Fling soon after came in, with “such a love of a 
Parisian hat 1 and such splendid flowers!” that, be¬ 
ing rather weary of millinery, I flew down stairs and 
lighted on the top of Susan’s bonnet, as she was 
leaving the house. I was thoroughly tired of fashion¬ 
able life, and desired to see it in some of its more 
agreeable phases. X made flying visits, the results of 
which I may or may not communicate. As I write, 
I am warned by the paralysis of my left wing, not to 
attempt too much at my advanced age. 
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MY SISTER. 

FROM A PASTOR’S JOURNAL. 


Eighteen years ago I was left in a strange land with 
no relation but a little sister, about three years of age. 
My mother had emigrated from England with a 
second husband, and the heat of the first American 
Bummer, together with the fatigues of a long voyage, 
proved loo much for her feeble frame to endure. We 
kneeled beside her death bed, the one eleven, the 
other three years old and received her parting bless¬ 
ing, and heard her last prayer, the warm pressure 
of that soft hand, and the sweet tones of that gentle 
voice have never been forgotten in the stormiest hour 
of life. Dying, she bade me love my siBter, and il 
ever a dying admonition .was obeyed, that was in the 
fullest sense. She was my idol—the lily predomi¬ 
nated in her complexion, but the rose was permitted 
to blush permanently upon her fair cheek, and in 
moments of excitement it asserted its right, and suf¬ 
fused her face and neck with its crimson. She was 
my only treasure, but when I looked into her light 
blue eyes, and run my fingers through the flaxen curls 
which waved upon her shoulders, I was happy. 
About a year we lived under the same roof, it became 
the pride of my heart to protect her, I once rose from 
a bed of sickness and fastened like a tiger upon the 
Amazonian sister of my hostess who had presumed 
to undertake the work of her correction for some 
trifling offence, and her slightest expressed wish would 


bring me to her side, in the wildest hour of my play¬ 
fulness. One day she was rather melancholy, her 
nurse set forward her little rocking-chair, there she 
sat for an hour, singing a hymn, with the chorus, 

4 * I will praise him, I will praise him, 

Where shall I thy praise begin ?‘ l 

I left her awhile, but was soon called to “ run for the 
doctor, as little Maria had the croup.” I ran, but 
Dr. Mowry was absent. I returned again and again, 
but still he came not; the disease baffled all the skill 
of her attendants. Once she exclaimed, “ Poor R**! 
don’t cry, you will see me again in heaven.” Wildly 
I rushed again for the physician, this time he had 
returned, and was on his way in another direction to 
the house. There I arrived just in time to hear the 
expression fall from his lips, “it is all over!" I 
walked forward, and my only sister was lying cold 
upon the bosom of her affectionate nurse. Never 
did I more fervently pray for death, I would then 
cheerfully have followed, but I was wrong. God 
always does what is best, but I would not have my 
firm faith that I shall meet her and know her in 
heaven, weakened, for all the joys of earth. In hea¬ 
ven, Christ will be the centre of attraction, but a 
thousand happy spirits, who bask in his beams, will 
hold sweet intercourse with each other. 
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SCENE FIRST, 

“ Dear little fellow!’’ Eaid Mrs. Carter, as her only 
child, a bright boy of about three summers, came up 
to where his mother was silting upon the sofa with 
her friend Mrs. Jones, and putting up his smiling 
mouth, asked for a kiss, 

“ He is a sweet boy, Mrs. Jones,” continued Mrs, 
Carter; “ I sometimes think that it is not my own 
blind love that governs me in my impressions, but 
that he is really unlike other children.” 

“ He is a fine boy,” said Airs. Jones, coldly, “You 
ought to see my Angeline, sometimes, O, she is a 
dear creature! I am always discovering something 
new and interesting in her. Yesterday, while I was 
reading, she came up to me, and after standing along 
side of me for some time, without my taking any 
notice of her I was so interested in my book, she 
took hold of the volume and jerked it out of my 
hand; then placing her arms akimbo, she looked me 
steadily in the face for a minute without smiling, and 
said, “ Ma, do you know me ?” I almost screamed 
with delight; and catching up the little rogue in my 
arms, covered her with kisses?" 

“ flly Willie, sometimes—” began Mrs. Carter. 

“You should have seen Angeline this morning,” 
broke in Mrs. Jones. “We were all seated at the 
breakfast table, and father, I always call my husband 
father, asked Angeline if she didn’t want some tea, 

1 No, pa,’ said the little minx, ‘ I'm afraid of my 
items.' 1 It’s not good to laugh at children, I know, 
but I thought I should have died.” 

“ Willie—.” 

“ Angelina a’n’t like most children I see—sulky 
and disagreeable to strangers. When any ortc comes 
in, she always goes right up, and asks, so cunningly, 

* What is your name?’ and then she climbs up into 
his or her lap, and talks to them all the while. Every 
body who comes to the house loves her, she is so 
fond and interesting." 

“ The other day Willie—” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed out Airs. Jones, as some¬ 
thing crossed her mind. “You ought to have heard 
Angeline tell her dream this morning. 1 What did 
you dream last night, Anne ?’ asked her father, when 
we were all seated at the breakfast table. • I dreamed, 
father, that we were all sailing in a steamboat down 
in the bay, when a great whale, just like a man, 
came up out of the water, and reached out his arm 
to catch me. But didn’t I scream!’ ‘ Was that 
what made you cry out in the night so ?’ said her 
father. ‘ Yes, sir,’ she said. 1 And how did you get 
off, Anna?’ asked her father. 1 0, 1 waked up, and 
then I was off!’ Ha! ha! wa’n’t that a cute answer 
for a child six years old to make, Airs. Carter?" 

“ Come here, Willie dear,” said Airs. Carter,“and 
tell this lady the name of the big ship." ■ 

Little Willie pressed up to the side of his mother's 
visiter, and looking up into her face, was just about 
speaking, when Airs. Jones, without noticing the 
child, said— 

“ Ever since Angelina could toddle about, she has 
been the cutest thing you ever saw. She walked 


when nine months old, and could speak plain at fif¬ 
teen months. We always have to help her first at 
the table, for she has no notion of being slighted. 
The other day we had company, and one of the 
ladies brought her daughter with her, a hoyden of 
twelve years old, coarse and vulgar in her manners. 
It so happened that this girl got Angeline’s place at 
the tea table, iietore i had time to correct the mis¬ 
take, and have her removed from Angeline's place, 
who wont eat at all if kept out of it, she went right 
up to her and taking hold of her arm, gave it a slight 
pull, and with a grave authoritative countenance, and 
without speaking a word, motioned with her head for 
her to leave the chair. The whole company were 
convulsed with laughter, at Angeline’s mock-heroic 
air.” 

Little Willie had stood looking into Airs. Jones’ 
face, waiting for her to get done speaking, so that he 
could do as his mother had directed him, and now as 
there was a brief pause, he seemed to think that it 
was time for him to begin. 

“ The Penn—” but Willie could get no further. 
His mother’s visiter was too intent upon Angeline’s 
perfections to think of him. 

11 You ought to hear Angeline respond to the mi¬ 
nister on Sundays. She dues it as gravely as a 
deacon.” 

“ The Pennsylva—” but Willie was again cut 
short, for Airs. Jones, who felt somewhat annoyed 
with the child, slight as hod been his trespass upon 
her, gently pushed him away, while she leaned over 
towards Mrs. Carter, and continued to vex that lady’s 
ear with unprofitable accounts of Angeline's perfec¬ 
tions. 

“ You must bring Angeline to see me the next 
time you come,” said Airs. Carter, as she shook Aire. 
Jones’ hand at the door, her amiable politeness 
prompting her, in parting, to send her friend away in 
the best possible humour with herself. 

“ I will certainly do so,” said Airs. Jones, in a 
tone and with a manner that indicated her conscious¬ 
ness that in doing as requested, she would greatly 
delight her friend. 

SCENE SECOND. 

Alas. Carter and Mrs. Jones had been friends from 
childhood. They had grown up in the same neigh¬ 
bourhood, and had attended the same school toge¬ 
ther. The difference in their characters was, that 
Airs. Jones was selfish in all her feelings, while Airs. 
Carter cultivated a feeling of good will and kindness 
towards others. The one could not separate any 
thing, even her most intimate friendship, from the 
consideration of a selfish delight; while the other, 
always endeavoured to make every one feel pleased 
and comfortable, and in that effort found a high de¬ 
gree of internal satisfaction. To a great extent, Mrs. 
Carter suffered herself to be blinded to the ruling fault 
of her friend’s character; her friendship being more 
in the form of a personal perference, than in that of 
an appreciation of good quality, the only true ground 
upon which to build up friendly relations. After their 
marriage, it so happened that they were thrown into 
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each other’s neighbourhood, and their friendship was 
in consequence continued. 

It so happened, in the course of human events, 
that Mr. Carter passed into the other world, and left 
his wife and one sweet little bop, now nearly four 
years old, alone in the world, and with little upon 
which to depend long for a comfortable maintenance. 
Scarcely a year had passed, when the widowed mo- 
ther found herself upon the threshold of the world of 
spirits; then came back upon her heart, with accu- 
mulated tenderness, the yearnings of a mother’s love. 
Her Willie was but five years old—how could she 
leave him to the cold hearted charity of strangers ? 
Reluctantly did she at last make up her mind to 
commit him to the care of her friend, who was in 
constant attendance upon her. But it was a hard 
struggle. For, although blinded, to a great extent, 
through personal attachment, to Mrs. Jones’ particu¬ 
lar fault, yet she instinctively shrunk from the trans¬ 
fer of her dear child to her peculiar care. 

The little boy had climbed upon the bed, and was 
laying his head upon his mother’s dying pillow, and 
was twining his small arms about her neck, when 
Mrs. Jones attempted to prevent him, and said— 

“Come away, Willie—come!—you must not dis¬ 
turb your mother.” 

“ Don’t take him away, Anne,” said Mrs. Carter, 
in a feeble voice; and the child shrunk closer within 
the arm that had welcomed his approach. For some 
time the mother lay, with her only loved one, drawn 
tight in her dying embrace. Her eyes were closed, 
and Mrs. Jones could not see her face which was 
turned away, and pressed close against that of her 
little boy. For nearly half an hour she lay thus, as 
if in sleep, and her child moved not, for there was an 
instinctive fear about his heart, and he felt that where 
he had retreated he could lie for ever. But now the 
dying mother turned her face towards her friend. 
How that pale face had changed! How visibly had 
death set his mark upon it! Mrs. Jones started at 
the sight. 

“Anna!” said the dying woman, rising up in bed 
with the last energy of excited affection—“Anna, will 
you be a mother to my poor child ? Can I commit 
him into your hands, and die in peace?” 

“ Mary, he shall be to me as my own child,” said 
Mrs. Jones, earnestly and sincerely, her whole heart 
melted down by the mournful scene. 

“Willie," said his mother, to the weeping child, 
placing his little hand in that of her friend—“ love 
her, and obey her as your mother.” And even'while 
the dying injunction quivered upon her lip, Bhe fell 
back upon her pillow, and passed away. 

SCENE THIRD. 

One year after the last scene transpired, a little fellow 
in coarse clothes, with a pale face, subdued and sad 
in its expression, and bearing the marks of a sweet 
disposition, was seated upon the floor of Mrs. Jones’ 
kitchen with a knife board before him, upon which 
he was rubbing a set of knives, with patient industry. 
Along the side of the board, upon the floor, were 
scattered a few grains of the brick dust with which 
the child was rubbing the knives. A little girl, with 
a pert, selfish face, came in while the boy was thuB 
engaged, and seeing the brick dust scattered over the 
side of the knife board, said in an angry voice, 

“ Just Bee how you are wasting the brick dust and 


dirtying the floor, Bill! I’ll tell my mother so I will, 
I never saw such a careless fellow.” 

“ I don’t care if you do,” said the little boy, in an 
offended tone. 

“ You don’t care, ha? Well, I’ll just go and tell 
my mother, you see if I don’t ? Don’t care! upon my 
wotd.” 

As the little girl was hurrying away to moke her 
complaint, Willie, for it was he, called after her, and 
said he was only in fun; but it was of no use. An¬ 
gelina proceeded straight to the parlour, and finding 
her mother there, made her allegation as follows: 

“0 mother! mother! Bill has scattered the brick 
dust all over the kitchen floor; and when I told him 
if he didn’t mind, I'd tell you, he said he didn’t care 
for you, so he did." 

“He don’t care for me, ha?” said Mrs. Jones, 
angrily, and proceeding at once towards the kitchen. 
“ Don’t care for me? We’ll see about that. I wish 

I had never touched that troublesome fellow. The 
alms-house is the place for him." 

By the time Sirs. Jones had uttered thus much, 
she was down in the kitchen, and seizing the fright¬ 
ened child by the arm, she drew him to his feet, and 
commenced boxing his head backwards and forwards, 
exclaiming all the while “ Don’t care for me, ha!— 
Don’t care for me! I’ll see if I can’t make you care, 
you little reprobate." 

After Mrs. Jones had exhausted her fury upon 
Willie, she hastily retreated to the parlour, without 
having once thought it necessary to see if the brick 
dust were scattered all over the floor, or to ask the 
cook if the boy had made the unpardonable allusion 
to herself. 

Not altogether satisfied with herself, for no person 
who gets into a passion ever feels comfortable for a 
time afterwards, but too much in the love of self to 
acknowledge, or even to see that Bhe had been wrong, 
she allowed herself to moke this little circumstance 
the cause for confirming more and more her dislike 
towards Willie, in whom she could perceive no shadow 
of any thing good. When her husband came home 
to dinner, in the presence of Angeline, she began to 
let out something of her indignation against the poor 
child, who had endured much, and had found the 
world a hard one to live in, with no mother to lovo 
him and care for him. 

“ I don’t see much of him, Anne,” said Mr. Jones, 
“ but what little I do see of Itim impresses me in his 
favour. I am afraid you listen too much to what 
Angeline says.” 

“ Indeed, indeed father, Bill—’’ 

» Stop, Angeline,” said her father, who was neither 
so weak nor indulgent towards her as her mother. 

II In the first place, you must call him William when 
you speak to me. That’s his name, He calls you 
Angeline, does he not ?" 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Very well, then, I should be ashamed if I were 
you, to be outdone by him in politeness.” 

“ But father, he is—" 

“ How con you talk so, my dear!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Jones, breaking in upon Angeline. 

“ He is what, Angeline ?” 

“ Why he is not on an equality with me.” 

“And how do you make that out, pray?” 

“ Why father, he is not as—as—as—” 

“ As-what ?" 

“ Why—why—why—” 
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“Come, take time. I want to know from you in 
what you are belter than William." 

“Why, Mr. Jones, how can you talk bo?” 

“ Suffer me, my dear, to proceed, if you please,” 
said the husband, in a decided manner. 

“Are you ready to answer, Angeline?” he con¬ 
tinued, after a brief pause. 

“ Why he don’t dress as well. He ha’n't got no 
father and mother—he a’n’t rich.” 

“ How did you get your better clothes ?" 

“ Why you gave them to me.” 

“Very well, then if there is any merit about it, it 
is in me for giving—surely not in you for receiving 
them. William once had a father and mother, but 
they died. Suppose your father and mother were to 
die, and we are as likely to die as any one, would 
you be any worse than you are now ? Or if I were 
to lose all my money, which may happen very soon, 
would you be any better ?" 

Angeline had a glimpse of the truth, and so had her 
mother, and both were silent. But although they 
saw it through the thoughts which Mr. Jones had 
presented, they did not feel it nor love it. 

" Suppose, Anne, we call up William, and Agnes, 
the cook, and have their statement about the matter ?" 

“ Nonsense, Mr. Jones! Why will you make it a 
matter of so much importance?" 

“ It may Beern a matter of little consequence to 
you, Anna, but you must remember that it is some- 
thing involving a good deal when we think of that 
poor orphan boy, whom I fear we are not acting 
towards as we would like other people to act towards 
one of our children. We must be just, Anna, in little 
things as well as in great things.” 

Without further hesitation, Mr. Jones rung the 
bell, and when Agnes made her appearance, requested 
her to bring up Wiilie. In a minute or two after, the 
child came in, led by Agnes, and trembling from head 
to foot. 

“ I want you tell me truly, Agnes, what passed 
between Angeline and William, that caused his pun¬ 
ishment. I want the simple truth.” 

“ Why you see, sir,” said Agnes, “ Willie was rub. 
bing the knives, an’ spilt a trifle or so of brick dust, 
along side o’ the knife board, which I s’pose he 
couldn’t well help, when Angeline came down and 
Eaid to him—‘Jest sec how you are wasting the brick 
dust and dirtying the floor, Bill! I’ll tell my mother, 
so I will. I never saw such a careless fellow?’ Then 
Willie he got mad, and said he didn’t care if she did 
tell. But when she run off to tell, he called after her 
and said he was in fun. But she would not listen to 
him. Before Mrs. Jones came down, he said he was 
Borry for what he had said, and knew he would get 
a whipping.” 

“ That will do, Agnes,” said Mr. Jones, kindly. 

“ Take William down. But, stop a moment, Wil. 
liam,” he said, “ come here.” 

The poor little fellow went slowly and timidly up, 
looking him earnestly in the face, as if entfeavouring 
to see whether he was going to punish him further. 
Mr. Jones felt the tnute expression, and taking him 
by the hand said, in a kind voice— 

“ William, it was wrong to speak ns you did about 
Mrs. Jones, who gives you a home.” 

The little fellow held up his head at the sound of 
Mr. Jones’ voice, speaking to him calmly and ration¬ 
ally, and simply replied, 

“ I was sorry as soon as I had said it." 


“Yon can go now, William, and you must never 
again, no matter what is said, speak wrongly about 
Mrs. Jones.” 

“ Indeed, indeed sir, I never will," said the child, 
bursting into tears. Then going to Mrs. Jones, he 
looked up into her face, through his tears, and said: 

“ Please—please ma’am, I’m sorry." 

But she did not, in the unkindness of her feelings 
towards the child, even speak to him, but motioned 
him away with her hand, and with a sad face he stole 
slowly from the room. 

“ Angeline, you can go up stairs,” said Mr. Jones, 
to his little girl. “ I am not pleased with you.” 

Angeline looked towards her mother, as if she ex¬ 
pected her to intefere, for she instinctively perceived 
that her father and mother took different positions in 
the matter. 

“ Do you hear me ?” he said, sternly. The child 
instantly obeyed. 

“ Anna,” said Mr. Jones, after Angeline had left 
the room. “ It is cruel to expose children to the 
trials which are often too severe for those of mature 
age, and then punish them when they fall into temp¬ 
tation. My very heart ached for that poor child, 
when I perceived truly his position. Oppressed and 
wronged, yet reasoning and bearing up against it, 
and even exercising the heavenly virtue of forgive, 
ness.” 

“ It is very strange, Mr. Jones,” replied his wife, 
in an angry voice, “ that you can talk so. Who 
oppresses him, pray? You don’t mean to say, that 
I oppress him, and wrong him ?” 

“ Anna, you must see that he has been wronged 
this morning." 

“ Indeed, then, I don’t see no such thing.” 

“ Why, Anna, it was plain that Angeline had pro¬ 
voked the child to say what he ought not to have 
said—and equally plain that he repented at once, and 
upon the first question from you would have made 
humble acknowledgment. But you punished him 
without a hearing.” 

“ It’s no use for you to talk any more about this, 
my dear. I am tired of having the boy in the house. 
He is a constant source of trouble and annoyance, 
and I have got bo that I almost hate the sight of him. 

I wish you would get him into the alms-house.” 

“ He shall not stay here, Anna, depend upon that.” 

“ That’s all I ask fur. Take him away, and I 
don’t care how he goes, nor where he goes; and may 
I never set eyes on him again." 

ECE.VE FOURTH. 

It so happened, in the order of things, that Mrs. 
Jones was sick, with a sudden and violent attack of 
fever, on the next morning. She awoke before day 
with a chill, and by the time the light dawned She 
was ill to an alarming degree. The physician was. 
called, and after examining her condition, and writing 
a prescription, retired in silence. We need not trace 
the progress of the disease. The fact is all that is 
necessary to bring out. At the end of the ninth day, 
Mrs. Jones trembled between life and death. A single 
breath seemed sufficient to snap the thread of life. 
But when the fever let go its hold, there was still 
strength enough left to rally, and she began slowly 
to recover. 

It was about one week from the day of danger, 
the turning point for life or death, that Mr. Jones sat 
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by the side of his wife’s bed, and held in his her thin, 
pale hand. Little Willie had not yet been removed, 
though the sickness of Mrs. Jones hod materially 
altered, for the better, his condition. After sitting in 
silence for some time, Mr. Jones remarked, that she 
had made a narrow escape from death. 

“ I’ve been thinking of that,” she replied, “and it 
makes me tremble when I think of my children. No 
one can be a mother to children who are not her 
own.” 

“ A motherless child should be an object of tender 
concern to every one. But, in the present state of 
society, the orphan’s portion is a hatd one.” 

As Mr. Jones uttered this sentiment, without in¬ 
tending to apply it to any particular instance, the 
fitness of it to the case of little William Carter, flashed 
across his mind, as it did at the same instant across 
the mind of his wife. Each looked at the other for 
an embarrassed moment. The silence was at length 
broken by Mrs. Jones. 

“Where is William Carter?" she asked. 

“ I had no direct allusion to him, when I spoke 
Anna,” Baid her husband. 

“ I am sure you had not; but no matter.—It is 
said in the Bible, if I am not mistaken, that words 
fitly spoken are like apples of gold on pictures of sil- 
vcr. I have felt keenly and suddenly their force. 
Mrs. Carter’s dying request that I would be a mother 
to her child, has not been obeyed according to my 
promise. I convict myself of cruel wrong towards 
him." 

“ Anne, we are given to see our errors, not that 
we may afflict ourselves, but that wo may renounce 
them. If you think you have not acted towards 
William as you would wish others to act towards 
your children, you have done wrong, and this wrong 
all the obligations of right call upon you to repair. 
It is no light duty to become as a mother to an or¬ 
phan child, but it will prove a delightful duty to those 
who enter fully into it. It will bring with it its own 
rich reward.” 

“ I will be to him all I have promised," said Mrs. 
Jones, with warmth. 

“ In the excitement of a good resolution, my dear 
Anna,” replied Mr. Jones, “ when the evil loves which 
prompt us to wrong actions have retired and are 
quiescent, we think it an easy matter to do what is 
right. But the time will come, in the natural order 
of things, when the evil, which was not extinguished, 
but had merely retired, will again become active, and 
then will be the moment of trial. You must not 
always expect to feel os you now do. You have 
suffered your love of your own children above others 
to become inordinate, and even to become a principle 
of hate towards other children.” 

“0 no, no, dear husband, don’t say hate.” 

“ I seek not to wound you, Anna, I only desire to 
present truth to your mind, I remember your saying 
distinctly, that you hated little William, and that you 
wished nothing more than to have him put out of 
the house.” 

Mrs. Jones was silent. She remembered but too 
distinctly that sho had not only said so, but had felt 
all that she had tittered. And as the first excitement 
of good desires began to subside, she felt alarmed os 
she thought of little Willie in connexion with her own 
children, and perceived that she fell a real dislike for 
him. 

“ I fear I Bhall have a hard trial, indeed,” she said 


after Borne moments communion with herself; “and 
I fear that I shall not be able to do all 1 wish to do.” 

“ Perhaps I can aid you a little. Do not attempt 
to think about William in connexion with your 
own children. Look upon him simply in the light 
of a motherless child, and thus encourage your sym- 
pathies to go out towaids him. Du not attempt to 
elevate him suddenly to the place your understanding 
tells you he ought to occupy; but begin simply by 
acting rightly towards him, and let feeling alone. 
Endeavour to do good to him, or simply to protect 
him from wrong; and by and by you will find that 
you will do cheerfully from affection what you at 
first did from a sense of duty. Do you understand 
me ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Are you willing to begin as I have suggested ?" 

“ I am." 

“ Persevere, then, and success will be certain.” 

SCENE FIFTH. 

Three years more have passed away, and now let 
us see if the experiment has proved successful. We 
will look into the parlour, where are assembled, on a 
pleasant evening, the family of Mr. Jones. Certainly 
all there seem happy, and yet among them is a fine 
boy, in his tenth year, who is readily recognised os 
William Carter. On his open countenance there is 
no expression of chilled or subdued feelings; nor does 
he seem to feel any restraint. Now he is leaning on 
Mrs. Jones in the most confiding manner, while he 
plays with the noisy babe in her lap, in whom he 
seems to feel as lively an interest as any of the rest; 
and now he is talking in a lively strain to a tall girl, 
who may be recognized as Angeline. Certainly he 
is at home; for all seem to regard him with an inte¬ 
rest and affection that his own heart warmly recipro¬ 
cates. In the course of the evening all the young 
folks retire to bed, and Mr. and Mrs. Jones are left 
alone. 

“ William is really getting to be a fine boy,” said 
Mr. Jones, warmly. 

“ Indeed he is,” was the reply of his wife. “ I 
sometimes can hardly distinguish between the affection 
I bear him, and that which I feel for my own chil¬ 
dren. Is it not strange that it should be so?” 

« It is not strange, as I look at the subject. When¬ 
ever we exercise the true parental actions, the true 
parental feelings will come in due time. If we begin 
by first doing right, from a sense of duty, it will not 
be long before we feel right. We prefer our own 
children, and love -them above others. This is a 
better state of things than if there were no natural 
affection, as it is called—for then children would be 
cruelly treated by a great many parents, as there are 
too few parents who do not feel a dislike towards all 
children except their own. This natural affection 
thus becomes a bond of protection to children. But 
our children ore not regarded more tenderly by the 
Lord, than the children of other parents, for he is the 
father of all, and sees and knows the qualities of all. 
And when we look upon them as naturally belter 
than other children, we are wrong; and it is this feel¬ 
ing that leads us to be cruel to other children when 
they are by some circumstance thrown into our fa¬ 
milies. We are to regard the good that is in our 
children, and love them the more as good principles 
grow up in them." 
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** You do not mean to say, that %ve are not to feel 
an especial affection for our own children ?” 

11 Not by any means, for they are given to us to 
love and to do good to—and this constant action of 
concern and providence increases our love; I only 
mean to say, that when other children are thrown 
into our hands, we should endeavour to love them as 
our own,” 

“Certainly, in doing so there is an exceeding great 
reward, as I can testify,” said Mrs. Jones. “ And 
what is more, besides having the warm affection of a 
noble minded boy, and the internal consciousness of 


having acted right, I find that I have grown less 
selfish in my feelings, and consequently, as I now 
perceive, happier,” 

“Your conclusion is a true one. All evils cohere 
together, and strengthen each other in the mind. 
Loosen one, and remove it to the circumference of the 
mind, and you loosen all. And when one is willingly 
removed thus, others will be perceived by the mind, 
and in like manner put away. Thus it only requires 
any one to begin, in sincerity, to put away one evil, 
to be in the way of putting away all, and thus of be¬ 
coming freed from the bondage of evil passions.” 
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THE FATE OF THE GIFTED. 


BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 


The sun was just setting when Proctor, a student of 
painting in the Royal Academy, went forth from his 
studio to inhale the fresh air. He was pale and evi¬ 
dently fatigued by his incessant toil for several days 
past; but the expression of his countenance was one 
of triumph. He had just completed his model of the 
group of “ Diomedes torn in pieces by his own 
horses.” 

“ To-morrow,” said he to his friend Clifton, as they" 
strolled together along the crowded streets, “ to-mor¬ 
row I shall astonish the umpires of the exhibition 
with a piece such as they hardly expect from me. 
Hal what think you our good President will say to 
Diomedes?” 

“What can he say,” replied his friend, “but that; 
you have surpassed yourself? Yet be not too conli - 
dent. The prize is not always to the best runner." 

“ I am not wont to be too sanguine,” said Proctor, 
with some degree of pride in his manner. “ 1 did 
not count much on my Ixion, which you know they 
so highly approved, and which brought me a pretty 
sum. But on the piece I send to-morrow I have 
laid out my best exertions. It has cost me many a 
wakeful night, and toilsome day, and now finished, 
it embodies my happiest conception. I am not too 
vain, George, in trusting that the hgh road to fortune 
is now open before me. And then—hey for Florence 
and Rome 1" 

“ I respect your enthusiasm,” said his friend, “ in 
the pursuit of honourable distinction. When fiee to 
act, such ambition is unquestionably the test of genius 
bestowed to illuminate and instruct mankind. But 
necessity may sometimes chain down the reluctant 
spirit. Then—when the inspiring call of ambition 
can no longer be obeyed—it is a hard task, but one 
worthy a philosopher, to keep alive the desire after 
excellence. I hope you will never, in anyreiremn- 
stances, suffer that lofty feeling to expire in your 
bosom." 

“ You fear I may forfeit my title to praise should 
it be denied me,” said Proctor. 

“No, no! your powers cannot sink into inaction, 
but they may assume a savage, not a benevolent atti¬ 
tude; may dictate, rather llinn persuade—may deter, 
rather than invite. Urged by opposition into contest, 
you are in danger of listening to the impulses of irri¬ 
tated feeling—of deriding or abusing what nature 
formed you to admire—of subverting what you can¬ 
not improve.” 

“ Trust me, George!’’ said Proctor. 

“ I will—I do 1” cried Clifton, grasping his hand. 
And the friends changed their conversation. 

A few days after, Proctor and his friend were 
together in his studio, and before them stood the 
group of Diomedes and his horses. The work had 
obtained at the exhibition a degtee of admiration far 
surpassing that which had been in former years be¬ 
stowed upon other productions of the artist. It had 
been pronounced masterly—but it had found no pur¬ 
chaser. Proctor had impoverished himself to com- 
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plete it suitably to the grandeur of his design; now 
it was returned to him with empty praise. The 
youth's countenance wore an expression of chagrin 
and bitterness it is impossible to describe. His friend 
was repeating the encomiums passed upon the work; 
its author’s powers having been compared to those 
of Michael Angelo. He was pronounced inferior to 
Phidias alone. 

“ Yet no liberal patron could be found to help the 
beggarly artist to a meal, in return for the toil that 
afforded them so much pleasure 1” cried Proctor, bit¬ 
terly. 

“ Have patience 1" suggested his friend; “ the pub¬ 
lic may not always be ungrateful.” 

“ I thank the public, who will let me starve on the 
hope of their remembrance!” cried the heart-stung 
sculptor. “ No, no 1 I may sink into poverty—into 
debasement; I may become a pensioner on the chari¬ 
ty of the public—but this shall not remain to show 
to gaping fools when I am dead, what I might have 
been 1 Sec,” added he, scornfully, “ I am more gener¬ 
ous than my patrons, I destroy from the face of earth 
what might hereafter be a shame and reproach to 
them 1” 

So saying, ho dashed his model furiously to the 
ground. It broke into a thousand pieces;—he spurn¬ 
ed the fragments with his foot—and then became 
calm again. 

Passing from one extreme of feeling to another, 
Proctor now abandoned himself to inactivity, and ap¬ 
peared no more at the house of the President, where 
ho had before been a frequent and honoured guest. 
He shunned all his acquaintances, even Clifton, as 
much as possible; being seldom seen, and then al¬ 
ways meanly dressed, and in deep dejection. Some 
friends who admired his genius, and compassionated 
the morbid sensibility which had made him feel ne¬ 
glect so acutely, took pains to ascertain his con¬ 
dition. They found he had taken lodgings in a gar¬ 
ret in Clare market, at sixpence a night; and that he 
supported life on a few dried biscuits a day, drinking 
from a neighbouring pump, and wandering frequently, 
no one knew whither. A report of this state of 
things was carried to the Council of the Royal 
Academy, and Mr. West, the President, having pro¬ 
posed the consideration of some measures for his re¬ 
lief, it was moved and carried that he should be sent 
to Italy by the Academy, being allowed the usual 
pension; and that fifty pounds should be given him 
to make preparation for his journey. His friend 
Clifton was commissioned to invite him to dinner on 
an appointed day, at the house of his kind protector. 

Clifton was grieved to find his unhappy friend had 
Buffeted more than even he had feared from the effect 
of his disappointment. He prevailed on him with 
difficulty to accept the President’s invitation—not 
yet cummunicaling the good news, as his benefactor 
wished to enjoy his surprise. 

It was indeed a lifting up from the depth of despair 
to the summit of hope. Proctor listened in deep 
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agitation to the announcement of the resolution in 
his favour. It was settled that he should immediate¬ 
ly prepare for his journey in company with the Pres¬ 
ident’s son. The day was named, and with a heart 
overflowing with gratitude and joy, Proctor took his 
leave. 

But the revulsion of feeling proved too much for 
his exhausted frame and broken spirit. The next 
morning found him in a paroxysm of raging fever. 
Through his illness Clifton watched devotedly by his 
side, having taken lodgings in the same house, and 
strove to tranquillize the patient’s continual ferment of 


mind. Alas 1 the powerful spirit reawakened to ener¬ 
gy, eeemed literally to prey upon the enfeebled body. 

A week after, Clifton’s name was announced at an 
early hour, at the house of Mr. West. The door of 
the great painter’s Btudy was eagerly thrown open; 
the visitor was seen corning slowly along the gallery, 
with tearful eyes, and a faco full of sorrow. Proctor 
had died that morning. 

Thus perished, in the blossom of his genius, a vic¬ 
tim of neglect, and of a too ardent imagination, an 
artist who, with proper cultivation, might have become 
the Canova of Great Britain. 
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THE GODFATHER. 

BY MEETA. 


“Wile you be godfather to my little girl, Ernest? 
said Mrs. Fairfield to a tall youth who was leaning 
against a glass door, with his gaze bent upon the 
scene without, towards the close of a summer’s after¬ 
noon. 

No answer was returned, and the youth still stood 
unheeding the words which were addressed to him. 

“ Why, what is the matter with him ?” said Mrs. 
Fairfield, laughing and glancing round to a young 
lady who sat near her, dressed, as if for a walk. 

The young lady spoke not, but smiled and shrug¬ 
ged her shoulders with an air that said plainly ns 
words would do, “ I cannot pretend to account for 
his strange moods.” 

“ Ernest,” again repeated Mrs. Fairfield, but in a 
louder tone, “ do you not hear me? what is the mat¬ 
ter with you ?’’ 

“ Did you speak to me, ma’am?” said the youth, 
turning hastily round, and approaching her, while a 
shade of bright colour passed across his handsome 
pale face. “ Were you speaking to me, Mrs. Fair- 
field?" 

“ Speaking to you! certainly I was! here have 
Caroline and I been begging you for the last half hour 
to be godfather to my little Alice, and you have not 
deigned even to listen to us. Fray, what visions have 
been charming your 1 rapt soul’ that you could not 
hear us ?” 

“None at all, I assure you,” replied he, with an 
attempt at carelessness. “ I am scarcely conscious 
of having had a single idea, of having thought at all.” 

“ Not thought at all 1” said Mrs. Fairfield, laugh¬ 
ing. “ I know boys are always thoughtless creatures, 
but I believe you to be an exception to the rule. If 
you were a little older, Ernest, I should have said, 
five minutes ago, that you were in love.” 

“ I wonder what boys have to do with love ?” was 
the muttered reply, with a curl of the lip and a frown. 
“ Can you tell me, little Elsie ?" stooping down and 
caressing the child, who sat on a cushion at her 
mother’s feet. 

“ Not so much as they have to do with ideas and 
thoughts, certainly," said Mrs. Fairfield; “ but you 
have not answered my question yet, Ernest. Caroline 
is very much surprised at my having permitted the 
child to attain the age of three years, without having 
been christened, and insists upon its being done, im¬ 
mediately. Now, I want sponsors for her j and as 
my child is not to be a Catholic, Caroline cannot 
offer her services. I mean, therefore, as I always 
do, when I want a kindness done me, to call on your 
family: and, if your good aunt and yourself, Ernest, 
will undertake the office, I shall feel perfectly satis¬ 
fied.” 

“Certainly, my dear madam. It will give me 
great pleasure, if you deem me worthy of the trust, 
and I am sure I can answer for my aunt.” 

“ Thank you, Ernest. I knew you would do any 
thing to oblige me,” replied Mrs. Fairfield, in an 
altered and subdued tone, looking mournfully down in 
Ihe face of.her little child, who now sat on her knee. 

“ f.t is not for us to pretend to scan the future, but I 
often li’el as if the time would come, when my little 
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darling may want a father’s or a brother’s protection 
God grant that they may be raised up to her!” and 
she clasped her infant to her bosom, while her tears 
fell fast and thick on its innocent head. 

“ She shall never feel the want of cither, while I 
live," said Ernest, bending over them with emotion, 
overcome by this unusual burst of feeling, in one 
generally so gay and cheerful; then lifting the child 
from her mother’s lap, he was, in a few minutes 
playing with her on the lawn, leaving Mrs. Fairfield 
with her young friend, to recover her wonted sere¬ 
nity. 

The shades of evening were now beginning to fall, 
and after a few minutes of cheerful conversation, 
Miss Lardner reminded her cousin that it was time 
to be moving homewards, and bidding Mrs. Fairfield 
good bye, they were soon on their way to Maurice- 
ville, the residence of Ernest’s father. 

Mr. St. Maurice, the futher of Ernest, was the son 
of a French gentleman, who had fled his country to 
escape political persecution, bringing with him, a 
motherless son, and the scanty wreck of a once 
ample fortune. With that readiness and quickness 
of adaptation to circumstances, so remarkable in the 
French character, he soon settled himself in business 
in Philadelphia; and in a few years became one of the 
most opulent among that class of merchants, of which 
Philadelphia may be so justly proud, a class which 
yields to none in intelligence, refinement, and the 
polished courtesies of life, and which gave to Phila¬ 
delphia a benefactor of unparalleled magnificence, 
and the youth of the United States a brilliant beacon 
to lead them by the paths of steady industry, to wealth 
and respectability. 

Our exile married again, a few years after he came 
to America. His wife, however, lived but a short 
time, leaving an infant daughter, and before Mr. St. 
Maurice had reached that time of life to feel a re¬ 
tirement from its active duties a relief, he was him¬ 
self cut off, by one of those fearful pestilences, which, 
at that period, so often desolated our fair city. His 
last wishes enjoined upon his son, the completion of 
some commercial speculations in which he was then 
engaged, and which Philip St. Maurice, though of re¬ 
tired literary habits, felt himself bound to fulfil. A 
short period, however, sufficed to effect his father’s 
plans, and with a considerable increase to the ahendy 
large fortune left him by his father, he retired to a 
handsome country seat, with his beautiful young wife, 
and his sister, who was too fondly attached to him, 
to leave him. 

Years flew by in the calm peacefulness of domestic 
life, unruffled, but by one source of unhappiness, the 
loss of several children, who died in the first hours 
of their existence. Always of a fragile constitution, 
Mrs. St. Maurice withered under these repeated mis¬ 
fortunes, and eighteen years previous to the opening 
of our story, she expired in giving life to Ernest. 
Mr. St. Maurice, who nearly sunk beneath this blow, 
now retired more closely within himself and leaving 
the care of his boy to his sister, who had never mar¬ 
ried, he gave himself up to his lonely habits, with 
renewed devotion. 
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A neglected orphan like Ernest could not have 
fallen into better hands, and religiously did Miss St. 
Maurice endeavour to act by him, as she believed 
his lost parent would have done. Affection was not 
wanting for the task, for she had cast upon him all 
the concentrated affections of her own warm heart, 
and Ernest repaid her with the love and duty of a 
son. 

Caroline Lardner was the daughter of Mrs: St. 
Maurice’s sister. Mrs. Lardner had been left eighteen 
months previous to the opening of our story, a desti¬ 
tute widow, by a spendthrift husband, and having 
applied to Mr. St. Maurice, from whom she had re¬ 
ceived frequent benefits, she and her daughter were 
invited by him to reside at Mauriceville. They had 
now been there more than a twelvemonth, and Mau¬ 
riceville was no longer the seat of calm domestic 
tranquillity; 

Mrs, Lardner was an irritable, extravagant, disap¬ 
pointed woman. Foiled in the objects of her worldly 
ambition; a dependent widow, neglected by those 
who formerly made her world, and who cast her aside 
when she could no longer minister to their pursuits; 
living in the country, which she detested, and with 
Miss St. Maurice, whom she both disliked and feared; 
is it to be wondered at, that she was unhappy herself, 
and the source of unhappiness to those around her. 

Miss St. Maurice exerted all the forbearance she 
was mistress of, to endure patiently the vexation and 
discomforts inflicted upon her by this accession to 
their family; but she often breathed a sigh of regret 
to the days when time had glided by, with unheeded 
footsteps, when there were no fretful tempers to con¬ 
ciliate, or spoiled beauties to endure. 

After bidding Mrs. Fairfield adieu, Ernest and his 
cousin turned into a green lane, which led by a short 
turn to Mauriceville. 

“ Will you take my arm, Caroline said Ernest, 
gently, approaching Miss Lardner, and offering his 
support. 

“ No, I thank you,” was the pettish reply. “ It is 
quite too warm, and the sight of your cloth coat 
gives me a fever, such weather as this." 

“ You did not think it loo warm to accept of my 
Bupport, Caroline, when we left home,” returned he 
reproachfully, “ and you must be fatigued now.” 

11 No, I am not at all tired, and it was not so warm 
when we left home as it is now.” 

“ It was much warmer, for see, the sun has now 
quite Bet, and the dew is beginning to fall.” 

“ Ernest, when will you leave college?” asked 
Miss Lardner, sharply. “ I shall really be very glad 
when you do; you have such school-boy habits of 
close reasoning, there is no talking with you, unless 
one weighs their words in a diamond scale.” 

“ You can hardly ask for information on a subject 
upon which I am sure you are as well informed as I 
am myself,” he replied. “ But this, I suppose, is a 
part of the system you have lately pursued towards 
me; I can only say, Caroline,” he continued, “ that 
I wish the year which must elapse before I do leave 
college, might be five, and that I was, in truth, the 
insensible, senseless child you appear to think me.” 

“Bless the boy! what is the matter with him!” 
exclaimed Miss Lardner, in feigned astonishment. 
“Have you been treading on a worm, and has it 
turned ?" 

“ The boy has feeling, Caroline," was the reply, in 
a, tone of smothered anguish, and the moisture which 


gathered heavily upon his long lashes, proved its sin. 
eerily; “ and as you say, even a worm will turn.” 

Miss Lardner looked at him steadily for a mo. 
ment; then descending from the more elevated path 
she had taken, to one by his side, she gently laid her 
arm within his. The moisture thickened on those 
dark lashes, and they were nearly closed to prevent 
its escape. 

For some time the pair walked on in silence. At 
length Miss Lardner commenced speaking of the 
friend they had left, as if they had but just parted 
from her. 

“ Mrs. Fairfield was not in her usual spirits this 
evening, Ernest; has any thing occurred to distress 
her ?” 

“ Nothing new that I am aware of,” replied Er¬ 
nest. “ But is it unnatural for her to be in low 
spirits, separated as she is, from a husband to whom 
she is fondly attached, and with embarrassments of a 
pecuniary nature, too, to struggle against,” 

“ Why, she is not suffering for want of money, 
poor woman, surely," said Miss Lardner inquiringly. 

“No, my father would prevent any thing of that 
sort, but her husband has been obliged to go to the 
East Indies, in consequence of the total ruin in which 
his affairs were involved, and by his advice, Fairfield, 
whose parents were my father’s earliest friends, was 
induced to leave his wife and infant, at the cottage 
which my father offered him, with his good offices in 
their behalf, while he should remain absent. Poor 
Fairfield ! he was almost broken-hearted by the ruin 
which fell upon those he loved, and left the country 
more than a year since in miserable health. I own, 
I should not be surprised, if he never returned.” 

The cousins had now reached a gate which led to 
a path across the fields, by which the house might be 
gained in a shorter time than by taking the road. 

“ Will you go home through the fields, Caroline ?” 
asked Ernest. 

“ No, I believe not. It is early yet, and I prefer 
going by the road, that is, if you have no objections, 
my dear cousin ?” with a tone and look, that drove 
every remaining shade of gloom from Ernest’s brow. 

“Objections!” he cried; and they pursued their 
walk. 

Caroline Lardner was not only, according to Miss 
St. Maurice's phrase, a spoiled beauty, but she was a 
perverted one. With naturally a good disposition, 
education had made her heartless and selfish. Brought 
up by a weak, silly mother, who thought only of 
ensuring the mere accomplishments taught at a 
fashionable boarding-school, and the manners incul¬ 
cated in her own drawing-room, is it to be wondered 
at, that her daughter felt for none but herself, and that 
a heart and mind so uncultivated, should be overrun 
with weeds. 

Caroline Lardner was, at nineteen, an accomplished 
coquette, and when at her father’s death, she was 
obliged to accept with her mother, Mr. St. Maurice's 
offer of a home and a support, she murmured at the 
bounty which, in saving her from poverty, buried her 
in the country, far from the scenes of gayety in which 
she had heretofore alone existed. 

She found, however, on reaching Mauriceville, an 
unexpected source of occupation. In her cousin 
Ernest, she discovered a fit subject upon whom to 
exercise her peculiar talent. She had not seen Ernest 
for several years, and believed him a mere boy. To 
her surprise, she found him a tall, manly youth, lull of 
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romance and enthusiasm, prepared by his sensibility 
and ardent nature, to fall a ready victim to her fasci¬ 
nations. Her whole artillery of charms was conse¬ 
quently brought into play, and a little time found 
Ernest deeply and fervently attached to her. 

At first, the feelings of her cousin were made the 
mere pastime of her idle moments, without a thought 
beyond the present hour. But from various reasons, 
their intimacy assumed a more serious character than 
she had then anticipated. Caroline had had numerous 
adorers;—had flirted with many who confessed 
themselves her slaves; but she had, she well knew, 
never inspired such an attachment; one so full of 
deep, passionate devotion as that now entertained for 
her by her young cousin, and she involuntarily 
yielded to the charm which it afforded. At times too, 
there were glimmerings of pure and natural feelings 
not wholly deadened within her, which pleaded for 
him, and whispered to her of the wrong she was 
doing one who did not deserve evil at her hands. 
These however were few and far between, and would 
no doubt in time have worn off entirely, but for one 
other strongly influencing sentiment. Ernest would 
be very rich, and young as she was, Caroline had 
weighed understandingly the advantages that wealth, 
such as his, would bring her; and thus influenced, 
she yielded an implied consent to his prayer for per¬ 
mission to address her when he should leave college. 

This understanding was vague, and to Ernest, un¬ 
satisfactory, while to Caroline, it was all she desired. 
A year or two at her command, with Ernest as a 
resource, (let what might happen,) were advantages 
she fully understood. Should she, meanwhile, decide 
in favour of another, there was nothing positive to 
show that this had been more than a mere idle flirta¬ 
tion, and thus artfully fenced about with precautions, 
she pursued her course, tampering with the feelings, 
and sporting with the happiness of one whose vir¬ 
tues and whose excellence she knew not how to 
value. 

This afternoon’s walk was but a counterpart of 
many that had passed before. Alternately chiding 
and flattering him, she would play upon his morbidly 
sensitive feelings, with an ingenuity that was almost 
incredible. When she beheld him gay and happy, 
indulging in the natural buoyancy of his youthful 
feelings and romantic disposition, she would taunt 
him—call him boy, and laugh at his romance! and 
then, when like the Matadore, she had shaken aloft 
her scarlet mantle till her victim was almost frenzied, 
she would cast it aside, and with playful smiles and 
winning words, lull the tempest she had raised. 
The poor boy was enthralled, and like the sapling 
which he resembled, he bent before the storm which 
he was unable to resist. 

“What an illumination,”exclaimed Miss Lardner, 
as they entered the avenue leading to the house, after 
a protracted walk. It was now quite dark, and lights 
were glancing rapidly all over the house. 

“What can be the matter?” exclaimed Ernest, in 
an anxious tone. A few steps more brought them in 
sight of a gig which Ernest recognised as that of the 
principal physician of the neighbouring village. 

“Some one is ill,” cried he, dropping the arm 
which rested in hie, and in alarm, he ran rapidly 
across the lawn to the house. 

He was met at the entrance by a servant, who in¬ 
formed him that his father had been suddenly seized 
with a fit, but that Doctor Melville, who had reached 


Mauriceville almost immediately, had relieved him 
and thought him likely to do well, 

Ernest sought his aunt, who gave him every con¬ 
solation in her power, and after stealing for a mo¬ 
ment to the bedside of his father, to take one look at 
his pale face, he retired to the solitude of his own 
apartment. 

Six anxious weeks elapsed and found Mr. St. Mau¬ 
rice still confined to his bed, a helpless invalid. His 
mind did not appear to have been completely aroused 
since his attack. He lay in a sort of stupor, appa¬ 
rently unconscious of all around him, scarcely noticing 
his son, or his sister, who were constant watchers at 
his bedside. 

One morning, the family with the exception of Mrs. 
Lardner, who was indisposed, were sitting round the 
breakfast table, when the servant, whose task it was 
to ride into the village post-ofliee, for the letters and 
papers, returned and delivered the bundle to Miss St. 
Maurice. 

“ Here is a very imposing looking letter for your 
mother, Caroline,” she said, sorting them out, “ and 
post marked New Orleans too.” 

“ From my uncle, mam’ I suppose. Shall I take 
it to mamma ?” 

“If you wish, my dear;” and she darted off with 
the letter. 

In a few moments a servant entered the room with 
a message from Mrs. Lardner, begging to see Miss 
St. Maurice in her chamber for a few moments. 

Ernest left alone, retired to a window with his 
newspaper; but it must be acknowledged that his 
mind was running more upon the probable eoutents 
of the New Orleans letter, than the printed page be¬ 
fore him. 

In a short time Miss St. Maurice returned to the 
room, and busied herself with the arrangement of the 
breakfast things. “ Ernest,” said she, after some mo¬ 
ments of silence; “ your aunt has received a very im¬ 
portant letter this morning.” 

“ Indeed !” was the simple reply. 

“ It is from her brother,” continued Miss St. Mau¬ 
rice. “His health has become infirm, and having 
relented towards her, he writes for her and her daugh¬ 
ter to come to him by the earliest opportunity, to re¬ 
side henceforward with him. He is wealthy, and 
your aunt and cousin will feel the removal advanta¬ 
geous in every respect.” 

No answer was returned by the listener, and his 
face was screened by the paper which lie held in his 
hand. 

“You will miss the society of your cousin very 
much, Ernest,” said Miss St. Maurice, as she pre¬ 
pared to leave the room; “but we have anxious du¬ 
ties to fulfil—sources of Borrow here to contend with, 
that must supersede all other regrets.” 

The door closed—the paper fell, and discovered 
a countenance upon which biller anguish was deeply 
imprinted. The first of those stunning blows, which 
time hardens the man to endure, had fallen upon his 
young heart. 

The morning passed away, and evening found 
Ernest again at the bedside of his father. His coun¬ 
tenance was troubled, and paler even than that of the 
sick man over whom he bent. He had spoken with 
Caroline, and her ill-dissembled joy and exultation 
left her no room for sympathy with his passionate 
expressions of sorrow. To feel that he had been the 
mere toy, the plaything of the moment, was an ag- 
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gravation that his feelings could ill bear, and he expe¬ 
rienced, in all iis intensity, that feeling so common to 
youth in its early disappointments, as if existence and 
the future contained not a single bright spot for hope 
to dwell upon. 

It was by her manner alone, however, that he was 
thus pained. She spoke of their approaching sepa¬ 
ration as a mere temporary thing—of their meeting 
again under happier auspices, and used all the hollow 
common-places of affection and sympathy, to cover 
her real sentiments, and persuade hint that she con¬ 
sidered her impending departure as severing no tie 
which bound them to each other. There was a pro¬ 
fusion of words, protestations, and even tears, but no 
pledge upon which the deluded youth could anchor or 
repose in security. A promise to correspond with 
him was the only consoling result uf this painful in¬ 
terview, where so much had been implied—so little 
sincerely fell. 

Mrs. Lardner expatiated profusely upon her sor¬ 
row at poor dear Mrs. St. Maurice’s sad situation, 
and regretted very much the necessity which obliged 
her to leave Miss St. Maurice under such distressing 
circumstances. But her excellent brother was ill, and 
needed her attentions, ar.d she could not delay her 
departure. 

Miss St. Maurice was too well pleased with her 
decision to call in question its necessity, but she could 
well have spared the tirades relative to that good 
brother, who a few months before was an unfeeling 
brute for not answering the repeated applications 
made to him, by her, for assistance. 

All those who have been in the habit of observing, 
as they pass through life, must have remarked that in 
the quiet tenor of domestic existence, any occurrence 
of unusual importance is almost always followed by 
a series of stirring events, verifying the vulgar adage, 
that 11 it never rains but it pours.” 

In less than a month after the departure of Mrs. 
Lardner and her daughter, for New Orleans, Mr. 
St. Maurice breathed his last. The same week 
brought intelligence of the death of Mr, Fairfield, and 
six months more found his broken-hearted widow 
laid peacefully in her grave. 

It was a gloomy November morning, about two 
years after the above events had occurred. Miss St. 
Maurice Eat on one side of the fire place, in which 
crackled a fine hickory fire, while Ernest occupied 
the opposite comer, seated in a large easy chair, with 
a book in his hand, but with his attention fixed upon 
a little girl who was playing in a distant corner of 
the room. 

What is the matter, Ernest ?” asked Miss St. Mau- 
rice. “ Is little Alice in mischief?” 

11 No," replied he, Bighing, “ I was only watching 
her graceful movements, and wondering what her fu¬ 
ture destiny would be ?” 

“ Her destiny 1” exclaimed Miss St. Maurice, in a 
tone of surprise. “ It cannot be involved in greater 
obscurity than that of any other person, surely. She 
has no kindred, it is true, poor orphan, to lean upon, 
but she will never want a friend while I live. Her 
future interests and welfare shall be my care; I will 
be father, mother—every thing to her!” 

“ No, no, my dear aunt, I cannot permit that. 
Elsie belongs to me. She was bequeathed to me by 
her mother, and I feel that she is a sacred trust. I 
shall never forget,” he continued, dropping his voice 
and speaking with emotion, “ the evening on which 


she begged me to be godfather to her little girl. 
Surely her feelings then were prophetic; and when I 
assured her that I would stand to her in the place of 
father and brother, though I did not expect to see her 
fears so soon realised, I was sincere in my promise. 
No, no, dear aunt, Elsie is mine.” 

“ Very well, Ernest,” said Miss St. Maurice, 
smiling through her tears, “we will not quarrel about 
her. I am but too happy to hear you speak as you 
do. But remember, I, too, am her godparent, and 
that young gentlemen arc not the most proper persons 
to bring up little girls. Besides, you will marry one of 
these days, in which case, it would be most fitting she 
should remain with me.” 

“ It is idle, aunt,” replied Ernest, gravely, “ to re¬ 
gulate ourselves by events which may never occur. 
I should not pretend to interfere with you in the 
bringing up and education of Alice, but I must urge 
my claim to stand in the place of a father to her, and 
to consider myself in part responsible for her welfare. 
I have constituted myself her guardian, and when I 
am of age, the law shall make me so.” 

Mr. St. Maurice died without a will, and his large 
properly had, of course, descended to his son. Miss 
St. Maurice was, by her inheritance, wealthy, and had 
no expectations or selfish views, relative to the dis¬ 
posal of her brother’s property. But Airs. Lardner, 
who no doubt expected to be handsomely remembered 
by her brother-in-law, in the distribution of his pro¬ 
perty, was evidently greatly disappointed, ns they had 
never heard from her since the event was communi¬ 
cated to her, and Caroline’s marriage to a wealthy 
French gentleman, which took place within the year 
after their departure from Mauriceville was first seen 
by them in the newspapers. 

Ernest was at college when this intelligence reached 
him, and the effect was, to bring upon him a severe 
illness, which shattered his health dreadfully. The 
shock was doubly severe to him, as he had con¬ 
tinued in constant correspondence with his cousin 
since their separation, and a few weeks before the 
announcement of her marriage reached him, he lmd 
received a letter of unusual tenderness from her, 
urging a visit from him so soon as he should gradu¬ 
ate. This was a blow from which he could not easily 
recover, and it was long ere he exhibited even the 
semblance of cheerfulness. 

The Mauriceville estate was extensive, containing 
many hundred acres, bordering upon one of our beau¬ 
tiful rivers. More of the land was appropriated to 
ornamental and pleasure grounds than is usually tiro 
case among our money-making people. But Air. St. 
Alaurice had not inherited his father’s enterprising 
disposition, and the energies which his parent exerted 
in achieving a fortune, were by the son spent in the 
simpler pleasure of adorning and improving the spot, 
which contained within its limits, all that he prized on 
earth. The rarest trees and most beautiful exotics 
were to be found in his grounds and hot-houses, and 
wherever nature had created a beauty, art had lent 
its helping hand to increase its effect, 

Alisa St. Alaurice and Ernest cherished every ob¬ 
ject created or fostered by their lost relative’s care. 
Nor did they ever for a moment think of removing 
from a spot so consecrated to his memory, for both, 
alike, preferred the retirement of a country life, to the 
bustle and gaiety of the town. 

Aliss St. Alaurice urged upon her nephew the ne¬ 
cessity of studying some profession, fearing the infiu- 
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cnce of a solitary life upon a mind which inherited 
much of his father’s shy, retiring disposition. Ernest, 
however, was deaf to her arguments. “ She need not 
fear,” he said, “ that his mind would rust itself away; 
he meant not to pin himself to any set of ideas or 
prejudices, in the study of a profession. He would 
travel a year or two, and perhaps he would go to 
Europe for a short time. Meanwhile,” continued he, 
laughing, “ I will remain at home, help you to train 
your flowers, and teach little Elsie her tic, Conte, 
Elsie,” said he, reaching out his arms to the little 
girl, “will you not go with Ernest to look at the 
pretty little dogs ?” The child slid from her station on 
Miss St. Maurice’s knee, and in a few minutes, they 
were in the stable together, admiring a line litter of 
puppies, with almost equal satisfaction. 

Time flew rapidly on, and the day for Ernest’s 
coining of age, soon arrived. True to his word, his 
first act os a man, was to become legally the guardian 
of Alice. 

Miss St. Maurice, who disapproved of the retired 
and comparatively inactive life he was leading, pressed 
him urgently to leave home, and travel—to go into 
society and see a little of the world. He endeavoured 
to follow her advice, and went now and then to town, 
where he was caressed by his father’s old friends, and 
flattered by the society in which he mingled, for his 
large fortune, family, and distinguished personal ap¬ 
pearance, made him a star of no small magnitude in 
the fashionable world, where the idle and the inte¬ 
rested alike tried to minister to his vanity. 

But Ernest was not a vain man. He had received 
a blow in early youth, that had cast a shadow upon 
his spirits, and which had made him, thenceforward 
undervalue himself, in all that concerned the other 
sex. He believed his heart withered, and incapable 
of ever feeling again. 

Miss St. Maurice’s wishes had great influence with 
her nephew, and for the following three or four years, 
he travelled at intervals through the United States 
and the Canadas, visiting every thing worthy of note, 
and storing his mind with that knowledge which he 
never could have acquired in his own library—the 
lore of nature’s universal book. 

Every spring and autumn, the long contemplated 
voyage to Europe was discussed, and every season it 
was deferred until the next should arrive. 

Meanwhile the education of Alice progressed 
steadily. An excellent governess was provided, who, 
under the eye of Miss St. Maurice, instructed her in 
the ornamental, as well as the more solid accom¬ 
plishments of a judiciously planned education. 

Ernest was very proud and fond of his little god¬ 
daughter; and when, after an absence of several 
months, he returned home, her innocent delight 
made him feel it almost a compensation for his long 
absence from home and its comforts. 

He assisted, when at 1 ime, in Alice’s education, 
so far as he was permitted to do so. He taught her to 
ride and to play chess—to know the good points of 
a horse,—to become acquainted with the history of 
the canine race, and of his own dogs in particular, and 
there was even some talk of a fowling piece and per¬ 
cussion caps. 

The village of B-from which Mauriceville 

was distant about two miles, afforded a pleasant little 
society. Dr. Melville had a large and intelligent 
family of young people, aird there were several fami¬ 
lies equally agreeable, who formed a cheerful circle. 


The nearest neighbour to Mauriceville was Mrs. 
Wellmore, the widow of a naval officer, who resided 
in the cottage fornterly occupied by Mrs. Fairfield. 
She had two children, a son, a midshipman in the 
navy, and a daughter, a year or two older than Alice. 
Emily Wellmore was Alice’s chief friend and play¬ 
fellow. And Mrs. Wellmore, who had formerly been 
known to Miss St. Maurice, gladly availed herself of 
the advantages opened to her daughter, by her inti¬ 
macy at Mauriceville, advantages which her retired 
life, and straitened circumstances could not have 
afforded her. 

One fine spring morning, when Alice was about 
thirteen years old, St. Maurice, his aunt, and Alice, 
were still lingering round the breakfast table, Alice 
preparing seed for her birds, and St. Maurice reading 
the newspapers, when a sudden exclamation from him 
aroused the attention of his aunt. 

“ What is the matter, Ernest ?" said she, alarmed 
at the agitated expression of his countenance. 

He pointed to a paragraph in the paper, handed it 
to her, and exclaiming, “ dreadful!" left the room. 

Miss St. Maurice seized the paper, and read the 
article pointed out to her. It contained an account 
of a duel, in which Mr. Solmes, the husband of Caro¬ 
line Lnrdner, had been killed, the quarrel originating 
the duel, having arisen from a dispute relative to an 
opera box. 

Miss St. Maurice sighed deeply, but her thoughts 
were at home; not with those who were strangers to 
her blood and affections. - • 

“What is the matter, dear godmother?" said 
Alice, drawing close to Miss St. Maurice’s side. 
“ Has any thing happened to Ernest ?” 

“ No, my dear, Ernest has suddenly seen the death 
of his cousin's husband in the newspaper, and it has 
shocked him, for he died a violent death! Do not 
speak of it before him, my love.” Then taking up 
the paper she left the room. 

In the evening, when Alice was going to bed, 
Hetty, an old coloured woman, who had spent her 
whole life in the service of the family, attended Alice, 
as was her wont, to assist in undressing and putting 
her to bed. As soon as the door was closed, she 
commenced her regular seige of talking, a habit 
which, ever since Alice’s days of infancy, had proved 
a sort of mental rocking-clmir to her. An admirable 
substitute, at all events, as it invariably put her to 
sleep. 

“John tells me, Miss Alice,” she said, “ that Mr. 
Solmes, Miss Caroline Lardner’s husband, is dead,— 
is it true ?" 

“Yes, Hetty, my godfather saw it in the newspa¬ 
per this morning. It was a very great shock to him. 
What a pity it is that some one did not write to him, 
to prevent such an accident. Did you know Mr. 
Solmes, Hetty ?” 

“ No, Miss. I never seed Miss Caroline after she 
went to Noo Orleens. She got married there, and 
much of a surprise it was to me too. I never ex¬ 
pected Miss Caroline would settle there.” 

“Why, where did you expect her to live, Hetty?” 
asked Alice. 

“ At Mauriceville, to be sure, Mias.” 

At Mauriceville! explain Hetty, I do not under¬ 
stand you," 

“ Why, it’s plain enough, Miss Alice, and I was 
not the only one who seed it, and thought so.” 

“Saw what Hetty?" 
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“ Why that Mr. Ernest loved Miss Caroline dearly, 
and wanted to marry her, though he was but a boy, 
and that Miss Caroline had a great notion to have 
him, and made him believe jist what she pleased!” 

“ What an idea, Hetty?” 

" No idea, at all, Miss Alice, but jist the solemn 
truth. We was all afeard in the kitchen, that she 
would wait till her Ernest was a man, and marry him: 
but then the letter cum that tuck the old lady off to 
Noo Orleene, and I suppose Miss Caroline thought 
it was better to take a husband that was ready growed 
up, than to wait for Mr. Ernest.” 

“But Hetty, how do you know that all this is 
true ? How could you tell that my godfather was in 
love ?” 

" How could I know! why, haven’t I been in love 
myself, Miss Alice? And can’t people that have 
eyes, see ?” 

“ Have you indeed been in love, Hetty? Oh! do 
tell me all about it ? Who was your lover ? Did 
you like him very much ? He was handsome, of 
course! But did he go on his knees to you, and did 
he write long love letters to you every day?" 

“ No, Miss. He had no Iarnin, and did not know 
how to write, and he was too stiff from hard work 
to take to his knees, even if there was any sense in 
sich doin. But he gave me many a lift with my 
work, and many a lovin word and look, that makes 
me know, ever since, when people are fallin in love.” 

“ What a notion,” said Alice, as she drew the bed 
clothes around her, and nestled her little head in the 
pillow, “ what a notion in Hetty, to call that love. I 
must get Sir Charles Grandison, to-morrow, and read 
her some of those fine speeches in it. I dare say her 
lover never called her 1 best of women,’ or 1 excellent 
Miss Hetty.’” Then, as Hetty’s gossip passed 
through her mind, she exclaimed, between sleeping 
and waking: “ How could that Miss Caroline marry 
any body else, if my godfather was in love with 
her?” 

In a few days, St. Maurice informed his aunt that 
he should no longer delay his voyage to Europe. 
And Miss St. Maurice encouraged him in his deter¬ 
mination. Immediate preparations were made, and 
in a fortnight he had sailed. 

A year or eighteen months were fixed upon for his 
stay. “ I shall be a good correspondent,” said he, 
“ and the time of my absence will soon glide away. 
So dry up your tears, Elsie, and promise not to forget 
me.” 

Two years nevertheless passed by, and St. Maurice 
was still wandering in distant lands. A letter now 
arrived saying, that he had met with a young cousin 
of his father; in the home of their forefathers’, who 
was preparing to come to America, Affairs of im¬ 
portance would prevent his setting out immediately, 
and Ernest had agreed to wait for him, that they 
might cross the Atlantic together. 

“ Do not think I have forgotten my home,” he 
wrote; “ or that its ties are weakened. Far from it. 
I feel a yearning towards it, that would, even now, 
make me fly to you, if I had not promised Dclville 
to wait for him. Though I have been much a wan¬ 
derer, I feel that the josding crowd is not for me! I 
am growing quite an old man, and mean to settle 
quietly down for the remainder of my life. Bear 
then, with this renewed delay, and be assured that 
this shall be my last voluntary absence. My only 
consolation in this distant land, is, that many months 


cannot elapse before I shall again see you and my 
dear little Elsie.” 

Many months did elapse, however; and more than 
three years had passed away, since Ernest left Ame¬ 
rica. At length, a letter came, announcing the vessel 
they should sail in, and after a few weeks of anxiety 
and impatience, she was moored at the wharf in 
Ernest’s native city. Miss St. Maurice sent a servant 
to town, with a letter for him, as soon ns she heard 
that the vessel was at the capes, and waited, with as 
much calmness as she could command, the moment 
which should restore her beloved nephew to her arms. 
For Alice, she could occupy herself with nothing, and 
tired of wandering idly about the house, she walked 
over to the cottage to communicate the news to her 
friends. 

It must not be supposed that years had flown by, 
leaving Alice the mere child that St. Maurice seemed 
to consider her. She was now nearly seventeen. A 
beautiful and graceful girl, gentle and playful in her 
manners, quick and impetuous in her feelings, and 
with the most gratefully affectionate disposition in 
the world. She loved Miss St. Maurice with almost 
passionate devotion, and her godfather, with a little 
of her early Grnndisonian studies, she called “ the 
best of men.” 

Alice was acquainted with her own early history, 
and was tremblingly alive to the debt of gratitude she 
owed her kind friends. The memory of her parents— 
their sad and early fate—her own coming and youth¬ 
ful days at Mauriceville—all of which was related to 
her with minute fidelity by Hetty—were to her ro¬ 
mantic fancy, subjects of engrossing interest. 

Her christening, was one of Hetty's favourite and 
most vividly painted pictures. “ It was a sorrowful 
sight," she would say, “Miss Alice, to Bee your 
mamma, with her mournful white face, and Miss 
Gertrude, and Master Ernest, all dressed in the deepest 
of mourning, for the old gentleman, standing in the 
solemn church, where we had all stood so lately, to 
bury the dead. There were no bright faces that day, 
Miss Alice, but your own ! Master Ernest carried 
you in his arms, and sadly you pulled his beautiful 
curly hair, to make him laugh, but you couldn’t do it.” 

“Du you think my godfather will come to-night?" 
was Alice’s question, for the hundredth time that day, 
as she sat with Miss St. Maurice at the table. And 
she continued to repent the question again and again 
as the evening wore away, running into the hall 
every minute to listen if there was not a carriage 
coming up the avenue. But it grew late, and Miss 
St. Maurice now believing that he would not come, 
sent Alice to bed, saying she would soon follow her. 

The midnight hour sounded and found Miss St. 
Maurice still a watcher. When suddenly the sound 
of wheels was heard approaching, on the gravel road 
leading to the house—a carriage step was let hastily 
down, and the next moment Miss St, Maurice was in 
the arms of her nephew. After the first agitating 
moments were passed, St. Maurice presented their 
cousin Felix DelviUe to his aunt, who welcomed him 
with the frankness of a relation. 

“ St. Maurice has been very sick, during the whole 
passage, my dear madam,” said Delville, as they stood 
round the fire, seeing Miss St. Maurice gazing anx¬ 
iously in the pale face of her nephew. “ I wanted him 
to rest a night in town, but he was too anxious to 
get home to be advised. He only wants a little rest 
and nursing to make him quite strong again.” 
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“We had a very boisterous passage,” said St. 
Maurice, “ and I was very sea sick. I feel well now, 
however, and all I want is rest and quiet to make 
me strong. But where is little Elsie, my dear aunt ?" 
continued he, “ I thought she would be the first to 
welcome me—I hope she is not Bick—your letter 
mentioned that you were all well, I think V” 

“ Yes, she is quite well; but you forget it is after 
midnight. I feared you would not come to-night, 
and sent her to bed two hours ago.” 

“ True, very true, I had forgotten the hour. Poor 
little thing, she must have been sleepy.” 

“ Poor little thing, indeed!” said Miss St. Maurice, 
with an expression of humour, turning her head as 
the door softly opened. “ Come here, Alice, and let 
your guardian give you a scolding for disobeying 
orders.” 

Ernest turned and beheld a beautiful girl holding 
the door timidly in her hand. Her glossy dark brown 
ringlets were pushed aside from her fine forehead, 
her beautiful lips were slightly parted, the bright 
colour had flushed high on her cheeks, and her deep- 
ly fringed eyes glistened as she bent eagerly forward. 

“Alice!—Is it possible?" exclaimed St. Maurice, 
and he approached her in extreme surprise. 

Alice made one eager step forward, then pausing 
and covering her face with both her hands, she burst 
into tears. 

“ Why Alice,” said St. Maurice, tenderly kissing 
her cheek, and leading her to a sofa. “Are you not 
glad to see me? You did not formerly greet my 
return with tears.” 

“ Oh, yes," she replied, drying her eyes, but you 
have been so long away." Then smiling through her 
tears, and glancing archly towards Miss. St. Maurice, 

“ You forget that I am to have a scolding, and that, 
you remember, always called forth tears.” 

“You will receive no more scoldings now, Alice,” 
said Miss St. Maurice. “ Your spoiling days have 
returned, and I may as well break my wand.” 

Alice shook her head wilfully, and Ernest present¬ 
ed Mr. Delville to her. 

Miss St. Maurice did not permit the exhausted 
travellers to remain long up. After providing them 
some refreshment, she hurried them ofi’ to their 
chambers, saying, they would have time enough to 
talk on the morrow. 

“St. Maurice,” said Delville, as they were retiring 
to their apartments, “ do you call that your little god¬ 
daughter ? Why she is the most bewitching creature 
I ever beheld.” 

"Elsie has grown wonderfully, certainly,” an¬ 
swered he; “ but I left her quite a little girl, I assure 
you." 

This had been an agitating night to all, but the 
morning found them with renovated looks and cheer¬ 
ful countenances, assembling round the breakfast 
table. 

“ Where is Elsie ?" asked St. Maurice of his aunt. 

“ Endeavouring to retrieve her loss of rest last night ?” 

He was answered by the appearance of Alice her¬ 
self, who entered by a glass door from the lawn, 
with her hat in her hand, and her cheeks flushed with 
the glow of exercise. 

St. Maurice held out his hand to her as she ap¬ 
proached. Then looking at her admiringly for a 
moment, and sighing deeply, he said: 

“ Do you know, Elsie, I am almost sorry you have 
sprung up into such a tall girl—such an elegant young 

‘is* 


lady, I should say. I have lost my little playfellow, 
and shall miss her companionship and prattle sadly.” 

Alice thought it strange that a few inches in her 
height should make such a difference in her god¬ 
father’s estimate of her. And she fell inclined to tell 
him that she was quite as capable of being his com¬ 
panion as ever. But some how or other she could 
not talk to him as she had formerly done, he appear¬ 
ed so stately, so reserved; and dropping into a chair 
and sighing, she exclaimed mentally, “ I believe it 
does make a difference, for I feel it myself!” 

“ What is the matter, Delville, what amuses you 
so much ?” asked St. Maurice. 

“ Nothing particularly. I was only smiling at your 
odd expressions of sorrow. Miss Fairfield, why do 
you not thank St. Maurice for wishing you were a 
dwarf?” 

Alice laughed her own rich musical laugh, and 
Delville pursued his conversation with Miss St. Mau¬ 
rice. 

“ Do not put faith in all my aunt tells you, Del¬ 
ville,” interrupted Ernest, “ she would persuade you 
that our country was an earthly paradise.” 

“ I am a convert to that opinion already,.my dear 
fellow,” replied he, glancing towards Alice, “ for I 
have seen the angels!' Again St. Maurice looked 
attentively at Alice. “ She certainly is very lovely,” 
thought he. 

It was the month of April. The spring was an 
early one, the air mild and delicious. Mauriceville 
had never been so gay since Ernest’s birth. Friends 
far and near came to greet him on his return, and a 
succession of parties were given among the neigh¬ 
bouring families, to welcome him home. These were 
a source of exquisite delight to Alice, that would have 
surprised a town-bred belle accustomed to the “ pomp 
and circumstance” of fashionable party-giving. But, 
to Alice’s unhackneyed feelings, a party at Mrs. Mel¬ 
ville’s, with the supper laid in the Doctor’s office, the 
parlour carpets up, and the village fiddler, was an 
event full of delightful anticipation. All was new to 
her, and she did not, as yet, feel it to be misery 

“ To dance by inches in that strait 
Between a sideboard and a grate." 

She danced only as very young people dance, with 
her whole heart absorbed in the amusement, and 
wholly unconscious of the admiration she excited. 

St. Maurice was happier now than he had been for 
years. His feelings were of a subdued, concentrated 
character, and shone not on the surface. But his 
calm cheerfulness and readiness to enter into the 
amusements of his aunt and Alice, spoke a mind and 
spirit at ease. He no longer confined himself moodily 
to his library; but joined them in their walks and 
drives, and, led on by Alice, and the example of Del¬ 
ville, he would relate to them anecdotes and events 
connected with his wanderings in Europe, full of in¬ 
terest and amusement. 

Three months passed happily away, and Delville 
still lingered at Mauriceville, unmindful of the plana 
he had formed for travelling through the Union, 

One day after dinner, while sitting at the table, 
a servant entered and handed Alice a note. 

“ Quite an interesting despatch, I should say," said 
Delville, regarding her varying countenance, upon 
which the slightest emotions were reflected, as in a 
mirror. 

“ Who is it from, Alice?" said Miss St. Maurice. 
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“ From Julia Melville, raa’m." 

“ Has she any news 7" 

“ Yes,” replied Alice, blushing deeply as she met 
the searching look of Delville. •> She says the Con¬ 
stitution has arrived, and that Arthur Wellmore is 
expected to-morrow.” 

“ I am very glad to hear it. Emily Wellmore’s 
brother,” continued Miss St. Maurice, explaining 
to Delville. “A Lieutenant in the Navy, and an old 
playfellow of Elsie’s.” 

“ How insufferably hot it is,” exclaimed Delville, 
rising, and letting down a blind with violence. « What 
a climate!” 

St. Maurice gazed alternately from one to the 
other, and a slight tinge of colour deepened in his 
cheek. 

The following evening brought Arthur Wellmore 
to Mauriceville. Miss St. Maurice and Alice greeted 
him with warmth. And Ernest was surprised to 
behold in the elegant young man before him, the wild 
little midshipman he had parted with, only a few years 
before. Delville bowed stiffly as he was named, and 
retired to a window to watch the clouds, while St. 
Maurice finding himself in a short time a mere lis¬ 
tener to the animated conversation carried on between 
the friends, retired from the room. 

About this time, Miss St. Maurice, who usually 
experienced uninterrupted good health, was seized 
with a sudden illness, which, though its duration was 
but short, caused her family great alarm. One after¬ 
noon, when she had quite recovered, she sent for her 
nephew, to come to her room, ns she desired to speak 
with him. Ernest accordingly repaired to her apart¬ 
ment, losing not a moment in complying with her 
request. 

“ I have sent for you, Ernest," said Miss St. Mau¬ 
rice, when he was seated, “ to speak with you on a 
subject that has been much in my mind, ever since 
your return. And my late illness admonishes me of 
the folly of deferring such matters, until, perhaps, the 
opportunity is lost to do what we know to be right. 

“ I wish to make some arrangement of my pro¬ 
perty with regard to Alice. She will probably settle 
early in life, and I think it is time that some provision 
should be made for her, in case of such an event. I 
do not wish to detain from her during the best years 
of her life, that which will eventually be hers; nor do 
I wish the dear child to go a penniless bride to the 
man of her choice, who ever he may be. The future 
and its events, must, of course, guide you in your 
intentions towards her, but as I have few changes to 
look forward to, I have decided what I ought to do. 
Will you then ride in to the village to-morrow, and 
toll Scratchquill to come to me, we will then speak 
further on this subject." 

St. Maurice, in a hurried manner, acceded to his 
aunt’s request, and without further remark hastily left 
the room. 

The next morning he arose early and ordered his 
horse, for the purpose of riding in to the village law¬ 
yer’s, before the heat should become unpleasant. 

While pacing up and down the piazza, waiting for 
his horse, Alice came bounding out of the house with 
her hat and parasol in her hand, prepared for a walk. 
She stopped when she Baw him, and they mutually 
expressed surprise at each other’s movements. 

“ I see you are going to ride,” said Alice, as the 
horse was led round, then approaching him, and pat¬ 
ting his sleek skin, “ how I do envy you." 


“ Suppose instead of envying you accompany me," 
he replied, “ I am only going to the village.” 

Alice, delighted with the proposition, ran oif to put 
on her habit, while St. Maurice ordered her horse to 
be saddled, and in a few moments they were canter¬ 
ing along on their way to R-. 

“ I wonder you do not ride oftener, Alice,” said 
St. Maurice, “ you appear to enjoy it so much,” 

“ I would gladly do so,” replied she, “ if X could 
always be certain of finding so gallant a squire of 
dames as I have done this morning; but at this season, 
the present is the only pleasant hour to ride, and I 
am usually the only creature up in the house.” 

“ Well, Alice," he answered, “ you shall not have 
that excuse any longer, X shall after to-day, be 
ready to attend you every morning as long as you 
feel inclined to avail yourself of my services. Say 
nothing of the trouble,” he continued, interrupting her, 
“ it will be both a benefit and a pleasure to me.” 

Alice thanked him warmly, and thenceforward 
they continued their rides without interruption. 

Alice’s birthday was now only a few weeks distant, 
and Miss St. Maurice proposed to celebrate it by a 
ball, to be given in return for the many civilities 
shown to them by their neighbours. Alice was de¬ 
lighted with the proposal, and as the scene rose before 
her imagination, the music, the refreshments from 
town, and all the et ceteras of a regular ball, she ex¬ 
claimed, 11 how delightful it would be, as the weather 
is so warm, to have the piazzas and shrubberies 
lighted with coloured lamps, and the flowers from the 
green house to decorate them, I will run to Miss St. 
Maurice and ask her what she thinks of it.” Miss 
St. Maurice agreed to the plan, provided Ernest should 
approve, and Alice, seeing her guardian from the 
window in the grounds below, ran down to ask his 
consent. 

” I have come to sue for a favour, Mr. St. Mau¬ 
rice,” she said, and she explained to him what it was. 
11 My dear godmother consents,” she continued, “ pro- 
vided it shall please you, and we only wait your ap¬ 
proval.” 

11 Every thing you wish for or do, must please me, 
Alice,” was the reply, “ except one,” he added, smi¬ 
ling. 

“ And what is that ?” looking anxiously up in his 
face. 

“ It is that formal name," replied he, 11 so full of 
respect and deference, as if you thought me so very 
venerable. You used to call me Ernest , Alice.” 

Alice coloured slightly, and replied, “ Ah! yes, I 
too, in those days, had another name. But now it 
is always Alice, and sometimes Miss Fairfield.”— 
Then laughing off the serious tone her answer hud 
taken, she continued, “ Pray do I appear very vene¬ 
rable?” 

“ Well, Elsie,” returned he, smiling, “ X will enter 
into a treaty with you.” 

“ No, no; no treaties for me; I have not any faith 
in them.” Then, seeing him look grave, she con¬ 
tinued smiling archly, “ but you will let us have the 
lamps and the flowers, will you not, Ernest? ” St. 
Maurice nodded assent, and Bhe bounded off to com¬ 
municate the news to her godmother. “ Venerable,” 
repeated she, as she ran up stairs. “I wonder 
what he would say if he knew that Emily Wellmore 
thinks him the most elegant man she ever saw!” 

Alice was now in fine spirits. Scarcely a day 
elapsed, without bringing the Wellmores and Julia 
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Melville, to Mauriceville, to consult and talk over 
her approaching fiite, while St. Maurice and his aunt 
were amused spectators of their busy meetings. 

One morning, about a week before the expected 
ball, Alice perceived St. Maurice, after perusing a 
letter which had arrived from the post office, while 
they were at breakfast, rise and hastily leave the 
room. About an hour after, she wandered into Miss 
St. Maurice’s chamber, and was surprised to find her 
with an agitated countenance, and eyes swollen with 
weeping. Alarmed at a sight so unusual, she ap¬ 
proached her and inquired tenderly what was the 
matter. 

“ Has any thing happened to distress you. Any 
misfortune to Ernest, dear godmother,” in a low and 
anxious tone. 

“ No, my love, no. I cannot call it a misfortune, 
but it is a very vexatious circumstance; Mrs. Solmes, 
Ernest’s cousin, is in Philadelphia, and she writes to 
him to say, she will pay us a visit shortly. You saw 
how abruptly Ernest left the room this morning, on 
reading her letter. She trifled most cruelly with his 
feelings when he was a mere youth, and now she is 
returning a needy, artful widow, to complete the rum 
she formerly well nigh effected. I own,” she con¬ 
tinued, relapsing into tears, “ I would rather see him 
in his grave than wedded to that woman. Ernest's 
feelings are of such an enduring nature, that I cannot 
trust, as I would in the case of any other person, to 
his matured judgment and penetration, for seeing 
through her real character, and he will be her dupe! 
And now, my love, leave me, for I must cool these 
eyes before I suffer Ernest to see me.” 

Alice mechanically obeyed. She reached her room, 
closed her door, and then throwing herself upon the 
sofa, buried her head in the cushions. The scales 
had fallen from her eyes, and she read her own heart 
aright. She wept bitterly as the recollection of all 
that Hetty had formerly told her of Mrs. Solmes, oc¬ 
curred to her, and shrunk with agony from a con¬ 
templation of the future. “Yes,” she cried, “he 
loves her, and she will be his wife, and I must stay 
and see it all, while my own heart is breaking! Oh! 
that I had but known myself better? I would have 
struggled against this feeling, but now it is too late. 
It is she he loves. Upon me he looks as a mere 
child! his kindness and consideration for me, arises 
from that feeling!” and she continued to weep in un¬ 
controlled misety. 

When the family assembled for dinner, St. Maurice 
was not at home. Miss St. Maurice was too much 
absorbed by her own feelings to observe Alice, and 
Dclville believing some vexation of a domestic nature 
had occurred, made no remark. 

Towards evening, Alice walked over to the cot¬ 
tage, partly to compose her mind and partly to avoid 
meeting St. Maurice, for she determined to avoid his 
society as much as lay in her power. She staid all 
the evening with Emily, the carriage was sent for 
her, and immediately on her return, she retired to her 
room. 

The following morning Alice sent word to St. 
Maurice when the hour for riding came, that she had 
a headache and could not accompany him, and she 
took an opportunity through the day to observe, that 
she thought riding did not agree with her as it had 
formerly done; and that she would leave it off. St. 
Maurice looked at her in surprise, but he made no 
remark, for as he gazed upon her downcast eye and 


saddened cheek, he saw that the mind and not the 
body was ill at ease. 

Several uncomfortable days passed, and the little 
party which but a short time before, had been so 
united, seemed completely estranged. The ball so 
eagerly anticipated, appeared to be forgotten, Del- 
ville was left to amuse himself, for Alice scarcely 
appeared but at meals; the Wellmores and Julia Mel¬ 
ville came but seldom, and St. Maurice was always 
shut up in his own room. 

One morning while Delville was lolling on a sofa, 
in the half darkened breakfast room, he heard the 
voice of young Wellmore at the hall door, giving 
particular directions to a servant to deliver a letter 
which he gave him, into Miss Fairfleld’s own hands. 

“ Puppy,” said Delville, “ what right has he to 
send letters to Miss Fairfield ?” 

When the dinner hour arrived, Delville observed 
that Alice appeared in better spirits than of late had 
been usual with her; and that she smiled almost as 
much as formerly. 

“ You should make public your newly acquired 
receipt for good spirits. Miss Fairfield," said he, “ I 
think we shall all benefit by it.” 

“ It is a secret,” replied Alice, blushing and smiling, 
“ but I promise to let you all into it soon—perhaps 
the night of the fete.” 

“ Too long to wait,” said Delville, mentally. Then 
addressing himself to Miss St. Maurice, he continued, 
“ I think I shall go to town to-morrow, as my visit 
there is to be made before the birth-night, the sooner 
I go the belter. 

“ Do you think you will be long gone ?” asked 
Alice. 

“ No, certainly not, if you wish it,” replied he, 
pointedly. 

“ Oh, by no means,” she replied, “ we cannot do 
without our chief counsellor.” 

The next morning, when St. Maurice came down 
stairs, Alice had finished her breakfast and gone from 
the room, and in a short time after, despatching his 
meal, he retired to the library, where, upon the table 
he found a letter directed to him in Delville’s hand. 
He opened and read it. It was an application to him 
as the guardian of Alice for her hand. It was filled 
with passionate expressions of attachment, and was 
dated on the evening previous. 

“ You must long since have observed,” he said, 
“ the state of my feelings for her, and as my friend 
and the guardian of Alice, I trust my suit in your 
hands, satisfied that in so doing, from her deference 
to your opinion, I shall be adding strength to my 
claim. Of Alice's sentiments I have been unable to 
judge with any certainty. Indeed, I have, at times, 
thought I had a rival in young Wellmore. But the 
period has now arrived when I can no longer feel 
satisfied to remain in doubt. I therefore place my 
hopes upon your friendly influence.” He finished by 
saying, that he would await St. Maurice’s answer in 
town. 

St. Maurice threw the letter from him. An hour 
passed by, and then the bell was rung and a message 
sent to Alice, begging to see her for a few minutes in 
the library. In a short time, she entered the room, 
with flushed cheeks and an embarrassed air. 

“ Alice,” he said, leading her to a chair, “ I have 
sent for you to speak to you on an important subject. 
As your guardian, I have this morning received a 
proposal of marriage, from Mr. Delville to you.” 
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Then, wiih a rapid utterance, he continued, 11 1 can 
Bay nothing of Delville, but what is noble, upright, 
and honourable. His circumstances are good, and 
neither my aunt nor myself, could reasonably object 
to him. The decision now rests with you,” 

Alice sat perfectly still; her eyes were cast down, 
her face was rigid, and pale as marble, but she uttered 
not a word. 

“ What answer shall I return Delville, Alice ?” 

“ I have given him his answer," she replied, speak* 
ing low and painfully, <• X saw him this morning.” 

“ May I ask what it was ?” inquired St. Maurice. 

“ I have declined the honour of his hand." 

St. Maurice spoke not, but the blood rushed in a 
crimson torrent to his face, and, turning from her, he 
leaned against the mantelpiece. 

“ Have X your permission to go, now?”said Alice, 
rising to leave the room. 

“ A moment more, Alice,” he said, detaining her, 
“ and then X shall have done.", 

Alice sunk again into her chair, and leaning her 
head upon her hand, concealed her face. 

St. Maurice approached the table, and taking thence 
a paper, he said, “ Here is a deed, Alice, which I 
placed here this morning to give you, and it had better 
be done now. It is the wish of my aunt and myself 
that you should be secured an independence, so that, 
in the event of your marrying, and your choice falling 
upon a poor, but deserving man, you may have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you possess sufficient, 
yourself, to render fortune on his side, leBS necessary. 
My aunt will dispose of the greater part of her pro. 
perty in your favour, and you know, dear Alice, I 
have few beside yourself, to love in the world,” and 
he handed her the paper. 

But Alice saw him not—her head was bent, and 
her whole frame shook w jth suppressed and convulsive 
Bobs. 

St. Maurice, surprised and afflicted at her evident 
distress, bent over her, with emotion almost equalling 
her own. 

“Alice," he said, “ wlmt is it that affects you thus? 
Can you not trust in me—have I no claim to your 
confidence?" 

But Alice did not answer, and her agitation now 
became pitiable; no common emotion could call it 
forth. 

“Will you not truBt in me, Alice?” again asked 
St. Maurice. “ Be assured you could have no truer 
friend.” Then, as the idea suddenly darted through 
his mind, he said, in a low voice, “ if Alice, you have 
any attachment, any entanglement, let me entreat you 
to confide in me, I will faithfully keep your secret, 
and give you my most disinterested advice.” 

Still Alice was silent, but she withdrew quickly the 
hand he had taken, and he saw that her neck, brow, 
and bosom were suffused with crimson. 

St. Maurice aroEe and walked to a distant window. 

Ho was both distressed and surprised at her unac¬ 
countable manner. A few moments passed away in 
an awkward silence, and then a gentle fluttering near 
told him that Alice was at his side. 1 
“ Mr. St. Maurice," she said, in a calm, grave 
voice, “you have mistaken me entirely," and as her 
voice sank, she added, “ perhnps you will never under¬ 
stand me. “ Take this deed, I cannot—I never will 
accept it—I have no wish to be independent. To 
you, to my dear godmother, I owe every thing— 
home, kindred, and support. The debt of gratitude 


can never be repaid—I will not increase it. I shall 
never leave Mauriceville—that is, unless you wish 
it”—and again her voice trembled. “ You are the 
only father or brother I have ever known j and to you 
I must continue to owe all.” 

“ Never leave Mauriceville!” exclaimed St. Mau¬ 
rice, impetuously, with an eager, glowing countenance, 
“ then you do not love Wellmore, Elsie?” 

“Love Arthur Wellmore!" replied Alice, looking 
up in astonishment. “ Do you not know that he is 
engaged to Julia Melville?” 

For a short time Ernest paced the room with quick 
and hurried steps. Then approaching her, he said, 
in a voice broken by agitation, “ It is folly to attempt 
to conceal it longer. Alice, you must see that I 
love you, that you are dearer to me than all else on 
earth. I have struggled—hopelessly struggled against 
this madness, but in vain, and now I must speak, 
though it confirm my unhappiness past recall. You 
say you will never leave Mauriceville, you tell me I 
have been a father, a brother to you, tender as these 
titles are, dearest Alice, there is one still dearer, 
which, could you grant it, would make me blest in¬ 
deed. Then you would never leave Mauriceville nor 
me, and you would make that home a happy one 
which you have always adorned.” 

Alice replied not, and again her face was hidden 
from his view. 

“ Then you reject my offer, Alice,” he cried, in a 
tone of deep mortification, “ you despise my affection.” 

Alice withdrew the handkerchief from her blushing 
face, and laying both her hands within his, she mur¬ 
mured, “ Despise!—oh! no, no !” 

Her head was on his bosom, her hand clasped in 
his, and St. Maurice forgot that a few minutes before 
he had been the most miserable of men. 

Extract from a Letter of Mrs. Salines’ to Mrs. Larrlaer. 

“ Our plans have all failed. My visit to Maurice¬ 
ville has been made, and I shall return by the first 
packet that sails. I arrived at Mauriceville on the 
very day appointed to celebrate the birth day of 
Alice Fairfield, by a ball. I had not been in the 
house an hour, before that horrid old Miss St. Mau¬ 
rice, whom I always hated, announced to me that 
Ernest was to be married to his ward almost imme¬ 
diately, and I saw her in the evening hanging on his 
arm ana receiving tne congratulations ot tier triends 
as his affianced bride, while I stood by a mere cipher, 
within the walls which, but for your advice, would 
now have claimed me as mistress—a pleasant reflec¬ 
tion, indeed. Young Wellmore, whom we heard was 
engaged to Alice, is the lover of Julia Melville, whose 
confidant she was; and since,I have returned to 
town, I have heard that Ernest’s rich cousin, young 
Delville, is paying assiduous court to Miss Wellmore. 

“ You wifi readily admit, after learning tile above, 
that Mauriceville was no longer a place for me, and 
I accordingly returned to town the next day.” 

So much for trusting to the fancied paternal cha¬ 
racter of a “ godfather." 
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11 Fate Bits upon theso battlements and frowns, 

And as the portals open to receive me, 

Her voice, in sullen echoes through the courts— 

Tells of a nameless deed.”— Anonymous. 


At the foot of the lofty mountain of Criffell, which 
rears its cloud-capped summit in towering majesty, 
and delights to survey its insulated form in the waves 
of the Solway, opens a beautiful and romantic vale, 
watered by the winding Nith, The scene is rich in 
all the verdant glories of nature, but richer still in 
those legendary associations of bygone days, that 
awaken the sympathy and enchain the attention of 
posterity, and will continue to exert this magic in¬ 
fluence, so long as the pulses of human affection beat 
responsive to die records of suffering, of crime, of love, 
of war, and of sorrow. 

On the eastern slope of the vale, are still to be 
seen the ruins of Caerlavroch castle, the ivy and moss- 
covered walls and towers of which are venerable 
with the glories of more than a thousand years. 
Not far distant, and on the opposite side of the 
Nith, are seen peeping through the trees, the gray 
ruins—the mouldering, yet still beautiful arches, co¬ 
lumns, and walls of Sweetheart Abbey—backed by 
the lofty Crifiel, whose mountain shadows impart so¬ 
lemnity and awe to these crumbling relics of monastic 
grandeur. 

And why was this solemn pile in the days of Rome’s 
supremacy in Scotland, named “ Sweetheart Abbey ?” 
Why do the breezes that sigh mournfully through the 
neighbouring groves of ancient trees, sound like the 
wailing voices of departed spirits 1 

Attend, reader, to the sad story of fair Ellen of 
Kirkonnel). ’ 

At an early period of the thirteenth century, the 
Baron Maxwell, of Kirkconnell, was one of the most 
powerful chieftains that dwelt in Scotland. He was 
a man of high mind and stem purpose—a faithful 
friend and bitter foe—proud in the consciousness 
that the unsullied honours of many generations of his 
princely race had descended upon him, and that it 
was his duty to uphold the name, fame, and valour 
of the Kirkconnells, with a brightness and purity that 
would reflect back a lustre on his ancestry, and hand 
down additional greatness and glory to his descend, 
ants. Two thousand men at arms followed his ban- 
ner to the field; and whether in peace or war, they 
exhibited a devotion to their chief, which proved that 
they held the honours of his house dearer than life. 
Often had his sword been drawn against the pirates 
of Denmark, or to repulse a Northumbrian foray. 
Never had that sword been sheathed until crimsoned 
with the stains of victory. Within the halls of his 
ancient castle, there dwelt a gentle being, who formed 
his only solace, after returning from the fatigue and 
danger of the fight, or the inspiring recreation of the 
chase. It was his daughter—beautiful as the beam 
of the morning, with a mind whose noble attributes 
were chastened by filial affection, and alt the tender 
endearments of the heart. 

The great curse of Scotland in those early times, 
was the deadly feeling of feudal animosity, which 
frequently raged the fiercest among neighbouring 


chieftains. This feeling was transmitted by the head 
of every noble house, as an ill-omened legacy to his 
successor, and so entailed all the miseries of private 
war, for generations, upon his country. Feelings of 
hereditary hatred were thus cherished in the cradle, 
and could scarcely be said to have been buried even 
in the grave. 

A feud of this character had for ages subsisted 
between the Maxwells of Kirkconnell and the Max¬ 
wells of Nithisdale. Frequent were the conflicts be¬ 
tween the rival chieftains nnd their clans, and often 
had the torrent, which rushed through ihe valley, been 
dyed with the blood of the best and bravest of those 
who dwelt on its borders, The head of the house 
of Nithisdale had been gathered to his fathers, leaving 
his only son to support the honours of his castle, 
domains, and people, Young Nithisdale had been 
educated under the care of Malcolm of Iona; a monk, 
who was renowned for learning, benevolence, and 
piety. The youthful chieftain had been also trained 
to arms, was accomplished in all the exercises of 
knighthood, and had frequently exhibited his prowess 
in the feudal conflict and the border foray. He had 
ever avoided a rencontre with the vassals of his 
house’s foe, and his followers had often marked with 
surprise, that he seemed to be more like the silent 
friend than the open enemy of the Kirkconnells. The 
secret of his conduct, however, so strange in that 
semi-barbarian age, had been revealed but to one 
person—to Canon, his henchman, his faithful friend, 
and his foster brother. To him he had narrated the 
story of his love—to him he had confessed that from 
the days of childhood, he had entertained an affection 
for fair Ellen of Kirkconnell—and to him he had de¬ 
clared, (oh! thought of rapture,) that his tender emo¬ 
tions had met with a responsive echo in the bosom 
of his beautiful mistress. Their interviews had been 
frequent but stolen, and the wild rocks, the forest 
glades, and the sequestered dells of both domains, 
had often been silent witnesses of their vows of mu¬ 
tual and undying love. They were, indeed, formed 
for each other, for both were pure in mind, elevated 
in soul, and distinguished by those bright virtues 
which derive additional lustre from the freshness and 
ingenuousness of youth. How often did they lament 
together in tears, the feud which divided their fami¬ 
lies ! How often did the sanguine spirit of love de¬ 
ceive their imaginations, with the golden hues of a 
bright and joyous future! But, alas! they little cal¬ 
culated on the bitter and implacable hatred of Max¬ 
well of Kirkconnell, who deemed the destruction of the 
house of Nithisdale a duty he owed to his ancestors, 
and a tribute that he was resolved to pay to the me¬ 
mory of their vindictive shades. The only confidant 
of Ellen, was her faithful attendant Minna, between 
whom and the henchman Carrqn, a similar attach¬ 
ment had sprung up; and thus, they were bound in 
the bonds of love, to guard with care the important 
secret, And yet, it was in vain that they attempted 
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to conceal it from Malcolm, who since the death o 
the old Laird of Nithisdale, had felt for his noble 
pupil all the affection of a father, while he preserved 
over him the influence of a trusttd adviser and con. 
lessor. Within a few months of the period of out 
story, he had warned him of the consequences of such 
an attachment, pointed out the misery it was likely 
to entail upon him, and reminded him of the boast oi 
his rival's house—“ The revenge of the Kirkconnel! 
is slow, but sure.” And while he gently chided Nitlris- 
dale for having concealed this, his only and his dear¬ 
est secret from the revelations of the confessional, he 
implored him with tears in his eyes, to conquer his 
own passion, and to prevail upon Ellen to forget that 
he had ever been her lover. But it was all in vain, 
The love of Nithisdale and Ellen was as undying as 
had been the hatred of their fathers. 

In an evil hour, the fatal story of their secret 
meetings was related by an officious vassal to Max¬ 
well of ICirkconnell. His rage knew no bounds. 
He repaired to the apartments of his daughter, whom 
he reproached with having dishonoured her house. 
Ellen, stung by his remaiks, and yet incapable of de¬ 
ceit, at once confessed and gloried in her affection. 
She praised the character, bravery, and virtues of her 
lover—condemned the unchristian malignity of the 
feud which had rendered the families implacable foes, 
and cunjttred her father to listen, at least, to the over¬ 
tures of Nithisdale, before he sacrificed her happiness 
to an unholy hatred. Neither her language nor her 
tears had any other effect upon the Baron, except 
that of rendering his hate more fell and deadly. At 
length, Ellen declared that her hand should never be 
given in marriage, save to Nithisdale, that to him she 
was already affianced, and that he alone should re¬ 
ceive the offering of her heart in the solemn offices 
of the church. But the Baron grew more furious. 
After another burst of passion, in which he threatened 
that if she did not abandon her lover, even the sacred 
relationship of daughter should not save her from 
being involved in his meditated vengeance—he gazed 
upon her for a few moments in silence, and then 
slowly retiring front the room, he exclaimed in a firm 
voice—“ Remember! The revenge of the Kirkcon. 
nell is slow, but sure." 

Ellen contrived, through her attendant Minna, to 
apprise her beloved Nithisdale of the scene which had 
taken place. She exhorted him to send to the en¬ 
raged Baron, to tell the story of their love, and en. 
deavour to deprecate his wrath. But Nithisdale, 
whose fiank and manly soul ever chose the most open 
and honourable path, went in person to Kirkconnell, 
accompanied by Malcolm and Carron, He there 
declared his passion, dwelt upon the ancient fame 
of his family, condemned and abandoned the feud 
that divided the two houses, and in the most respect¬ 
ful manner, solicited the hand of fair Ellen in mar. 
riage. He promised nil that could be expected front 
a son, a friend, and a warrior. 

The Baron listened to him with a calm and* icy 
coldness, and when he had concluded, rejected his 
overture with scorn. He said that he should prove 
unworthy of a long line of ancestry, if he did not 
pursue their hereditary feud to the death. “ 'Tis for 
that,” said he, “ that I desire to live. To gratify my 
hatred to thy house, iB the dearest wish of my soul. 

I tremble with delight at the thought of future ven¬ 
geance. Remember thou, our boast—• that the re¬ 
venge of the Kirkconnell is slow, but sure.’ ” 


Old Malcolm, the monk of Iona, conjured him by 
the sacted religion of the Gospel, by his peace of con¬ 
science and happiness itt this world, by his duty as a 
father, by his love for his daughter, and by his hopes 
of salvation hereafter, to forego his deadly purpose. 

All entreaties and remonstrances were in vain! 

The Baron replied—“ I respect thy ufiice, venera¬ 
ble father, in all things save one —my family bond 
of revenge. Hence! Stand thou trot between a Scot¬ 
tish noble and his feudal foe.” 

At this moment, Ellen burst into the audience, 
chamber, and threw herself at her father’s feet, tears 
streaming from her eyes, and her beautiful auburn 
hair falling wildly about her ivory neck. Alas! her 
presence and impassioned supplications, only added 
fuel to the fire of hate that burned in her father’s breast. 
Ho rose from his sent, commanded his visiters to 
depart, and as he.left the room, exclaimed in a voice 
of thunder—“ Remember, the revenge of the Kirk¬ 
connell is slow, but sure.” 

A sorrowful but affectionate embrace and renewed 
protestations of attachment between the lovers, mark¬ 
ed their last sad meeting. When separated by Mal¬ 
colm, Nithisdale gently drew a small tartan scarf from 
the neck of his mistress, saying, “ Fair Ellen, I will 
keep this as the gage of my lady-love. I go to the 
Holy Wars. The sight of this dear pledge shall 
inspire me in the day of battle. In two years I will 
return it to thee, when thy lover shall have performed 
deeds, worthy of thy love and beauty—deeds, that 
with the blessing of heaven, shall soften even the 
wrath of thy stony-hearted father. But, if I fall by 
the sword of the infidel, I charge my henchman, 
Carron, to bring it to thee with the heart of thy de¬ 
voted Nithisdale enclosed in an urn, to be placed in 
the tomb of his fathers.” 

A last, long, lingering look, and fair Ellen retired, 
while Nithisdale was led slowly from the castle by 
Malcolm and Carron. 

A few days saw the gallant warrior attended by a 
chosen band, on his way to Palestine. More than 
once, during his absence, pilgrims and palmers ar¬ 
rived in Scotland, and filled the country with the 
fame of his prodigies of valour. 

The Baron invited the noblest of his friends to the 
castle. He projected the most illustrious alliances 
for his daughter; but fair Ellen refused every suitor, 
and remained true to her plighted vows. Her con¬ 
stancy deepened the fell malice of her sire. He be¬ 
came as if possessed with the spirit of a demon. 
Schemes to gratify his deadly feud filled his thoughts 
by day, and haunted him in dreams by night. Even 
his denr and only daughter, who had thwarted the 
fondest wishes of his ambition—so potent was the 
spell of Satan over his soul—was not exempt from 
the wild and awful purpose of his fearful hate. How 
ardently did he hope that Nithisdale would not fall 
by the sword of the Saracen, but five to become his 
victim! 

At length the two years rolled away. Nithisdale 
returned. His heart beat high with hope and love 
and pictured joy. He reached a gorge at the en¬ 
trance of the valley which still bears his name, when 
his little band was assailed by a host of warriors, 
clad in the Maxwell amts and tartan, and urged for¬ 
ward in the work of strife by the well known and 
dreadful voice of their leader, shouting; “ The re¬ 
venge of the Kirkconnell is slow, but sure.” But 
few escaped the massacre. Overpowered by numbers, 
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resistance was all but vain. As the warrior chieftain 
fell beneath the perfidious assault of his foes, he drew 
the tartan scarf from his bosom, and with his dying 
accents, faintly said—“ Give this, with my heart, to 
fair Ellen of Kirkconnell. 

“Thy wish shall be gratified," exclaimed the 
Baron, as he received the gage from one of his at¬ 
tendants. 

So secret had been the preparations, that Ellen 
knew not of any unusual gathering and departure 
of armed men, Her bosom also beat high with hope, 
for she knew that the time appointed for the return 
of her lover, was about to expire; and she gloried in 
the fame of his deeds, The gray shadows of even¬ 
ing began to fall. As she entered the portals of the 
castle, after a pensive and solitary walk in the neigh¬ 
bouring grounds, her spirit was oppressed with hea¬ 
viness. She felt a prophetic warning of approaching 
woe—of some sorrow, dreadful but undefined. 

The heat of conflict, the shedding of blood—and 
that the blood of the enemy of his house—had excited 
the Baron to a ferocity that bordered on madness. 
He was drunk with gratified hate, and having en¬ 
joined secrecy upon the captains of his clan, as to 
the affray of the morning, he sent a message to his 
daughter, bidding her repair to the banquetting hall 
at the accustomed hour, and cheer the evening meal 
with her presence. 

The tables were set, the banquet was prepared, the 
hall was lighted, the bards were present, and the 
Baron and his chieftains were assembled round the 
board. Pale and melancholy, yet beautiful in her 
sorrow, fair Ellen entered, received the greeting of the 
numerous guests, and occupied her place of honour 
at the festive board. 

Gloom marked the progress of the banquet. No 
joyous hilarity was apparent. Expectation and even 
dread seemed to be indicated in every countenance. 
The feast accomplished, the Baron rose, and his eup. 
bearer having handed him a bowl, he prepared to 
pledge his guests. 

“ Friends,” Baid he, “ the unbending firmness and 
stem resolves of my house, shall never be forgotten 
by your chief. I pledge you in an overflowing bowl, 
with the sentiment of 1 Destruction to the enemies of 
our clan!’ ” Then assuming an air and tone of tri. 
umph, which imparted to his countenance an unearth¬ 
ly aspect, he proceeded—“Behold the sacrifice I 
make in support of the feud of Kirkconnell. Be¬ 
hold the scarf," he said, waving it in his hand, given 
by my daughter Ellen, as a gage of love and plighted 
faith, to Nithisdale. It is now dyed in his blood. He 
fell the victim of our feud." 

All present were awed into silence. Fair Ellen rose 
from her seat. And though the blood forsook her 
cheeks, she stood gazing on her father, pale and beau¬ 
tiful, yet fixed and firm as a marble statue. Her look 
and manner proved that she also possessed somewhat 
of the stern and unbending spirit of her ancestors. 

At this moment, Malcolm, availing himself of the 
sacred privileges of his order, walked slowly into the 
hall. Sorrow, severity, resignation, and piety, marked 
his features. 

All eyes were turned towards the venerable monk. 
Even the Baron paused, the scarf uplifted in his 
hand, and his gaze wildly bent on the motionless form 
of his daughter, who still stood erect and proud, her 
eyes fixed upon the fatal tartan. 

“ Baron,” said the monk, in a solemn voice, “ the 


sin which thou hast committed this day, may not be 
atoned by years of penitence and prayer. Proud man, 
to satisfy a vain and wicked threat, the evil one 
hath tempted thee to do a deed that shall bring thee 
and thy house to shame, degradation and infamy. 
Even now thy heart—” 

The Baron started at that word. 

“Aha!” said he, with a fierce and scornful laugh. 

“ Thou remindest me, sir monk, that my pledge to 
the dying Nithisdale is but half fulfilled. What, ho ! 
Within there! Dugald, Marion—hast thou obeyed 
my commands? Hast thou inumed—but yes, thou 
durst not disobey. Bring in, I say—bring in the 
heart of my accursed foe!" 

The guests shrunk back, appalled with a sickening 
horror, as the two attendants entered the hall, and the 
Baron, with a look worthy of n fiend, in a loud and 
dreadful voice, cried out—“ Behold a triumph worthy 
the shades of my warlike sires. The revenge of the 
Kirkconnell is slow but sure!” 

A fearful pause ensued. 

Impressive and emphatic was the clear, sad voice 
of Ellen, as she exclaimed to the Baron, “ Thou shall 
see, cruel as thou art, that the spirit of thy daughter 
is worthy of the name she bears. From this moment, 

I leave all mortal cares—from this moment, no 
mortal food shall pass these lips—from this moment, 

I am the spouse of the dead—from this moment, my 
hope is changed to certainty, that in a few short 
hours, I shall be joined to the soul of my love, where 
sorrow cometh not.” 

She beckoned to the monk, who, as he led her 
from the hall, pronounced these words—“ Baron, thy 
triumph is paBt. The fiend, thy evil genius, hath left 
thee a prey to unavailing remorse and agony.” 

The Baron's paroxysm of impious pride and hellish 
triumph, seemed to be indeed passing away, while 
reason presented the truth to his soul, in all its 
terrors. His guests fled affrighted from the castle, 
and calling to an attendant, he hastened to the soli¬ 
tude of his chamber. 

********* 

The Baron feared to approach his daughter. Guilt 
lay heavy on his soul. The fiend had left him. 

Neither the prayers, nor the mild expostulations 
of the venerable Malcolm—nor the tears and distress 
of Minna, could shake the calm and awful resolution 
of fair Ellen of Kirkconnell. When, after address- 
ing herself to the Virgin, she desired to he left to her 
meditations, the strains of a wild and plaintive lament 
were heard in the sweetest and most melancholy 
notes of melody, to proceed from her chamber. She 
sang a Gaelic fragment, well known to the bards of 
the time, and which is, even to this day, chaunted in 
that part of Scotland. The following is a feeble 
translation: 

“ Where, oh where, is the soul of my love? Ho 
is gone to his narrow home. 1 hear his voice in the 
sighing of the winds, but alas! he cometh no more. 
His ghost is seen in the clouds that are lighted by 
the moonbeam. He flies through the forest, where 
his horse echoed to tile chase. He gazes from the 
mountairi over the darkly rolling sea. But alas! he 
cometh to me no more. His companions meet in 
arms, and his spirit rejoiceth in their preparations for 
battle. But alas! he cometh to me no more. Arise 
thou glorious sun, god of the morning. Look thou 
upon my sorrow for the last time, for thou didst see 
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the green grass crimsoned with his blood. Alas! 
He cometh to me no more. But I will go to him. 
When thou settest in darkness, my spirit shall mingle 
with the mists of the mountain. I go to the dark 
and the narrow house. I shall sleep with the soul 
of my love.” 

********* 

Sorrow prevailed through the valley of Nithisdale, 
and over the whole region of CrifTell. 

A knell was heard to toll from the tower of a 
neighbouring monastery. A slow and solemn pro¬ 
cession wound along the devious path to its walls, 
followed by three thousand men of the clans of Kirk- 
connell and Nithisdale, with their arms reversed; 
preceded by musicians who were accompanied by 
bards. A lament was sung, the voices of the bards 
being alternated with the wild notes of the rude in¬ 
struments of Caledonia. 

Two coffins and an urn were carried by “ bearers,” 
and followed—oh! mockery of death—by the Baron 
as chief mourner. The solemn office for the dead 
was read by Malcolm, the monk of Iona, and chaunt- 
ed by the choir—when the mortal remains of the ill- 
starred lovers, were deposited in the same tomb, amid 
the tears and prayers of thousands. 

licquiescant in pace! 

Deep and sincere was the repentance of the guilty 
and bereaved Baron. He endowed a monastery, 
called in memory of the sad tragedy “ Sweetheart 
Abbey”—of which Malcolm of Iona was made su¬ 
perior. The heather bloomed upon the mountain 
side, when the sacred edifice was consecrated. Car- 


ron and Minna were the first couple whose hands 
were united in the Abbey church. The following 
year, the heather blossomed over the Baron’s grave; 
and for nearly four centuries, masses were said by 
the monks for the repose of the soul of Ifirkconnell. 

The urn containing the hearts of Ellen and Nithis¬ 
dale, were removed to the monastery.—The monu¬ 
ment is still shown to travellers, in which the urn is 
embedded, and near it—a mouldering tomb, to the 
memory of Maxwell of Kirkconnell, whereon may 
be traced several of the quaint old letters of his name, 
surmounted by the words—“ HIC JACET.” 

And these relics are the most interesting features of 
the country to this day—if the traditions and legends 
be excepted, that will doubtless be handed down from 
father to son, anent Sweetheart Abbey—until time 
shall be no more. 

I have thus given thee, gentle reader, “ a tale of 
the times of old—the deeds of days of other years.” 
Lest thou shouldst imagine the tale a fiction, I will 
add that should it ever prove thy fortunate lot to 
partake of the hospitality of the noble mansion of the 
Maxwells, of Nithisdale, thou wilt find the above 
event a record in the chronicles of their family. 
Thou wilt see the ruins of the Abbey and Castle— 
and, peradventure, a garland also, hung by some en¬ 
amoured maiden on the mouldering tomb in which 
the hearts are enclosed. Thou wilt find songs and 
and romances of the country-side, that narrate the 
story of fair Ellen and Nithisdale—in joint memory 
of whom, the arms of one branch of the Maxwell 
family bear a bleeding heart for their crest. 
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“Catherine,” said young Meredith to his sister, 
as she was hastily passing him, on the way to the 
drawing-room, “ stop a moment, and let me speak 
with you.” Catherine paused reluctantly, for she 
was eager to welcome her expected guest. “ I have 
invited a friend here, to-night, to whom I wish you 
to be particularly attentive. “Ah!” said Catherine; 
“is he very handsome, and rich, and fashionable? 
For he must be cither one or all, to make it it an 
object for me to be particularly attentive to him.” 
“ As to his beauty, I leave you to decide—men are 
no judges of each other’s beauty—I know not the 
extent of his wealth—but one thing I do know, I am 
under obligations to him I never can repay.” Cathe- 
fine looked inquiringly, and Meredith proceeded:— 
“ You remember my journey over the mountains last 
Bummer, the upsetting of the carriage, my broken leg, 
my being detained so long in a log cabin, sick, and 
as some thought, dying. Well, surely you recollect, 
Catherine, the young man, my fellow traveller, who 
though a stranger, lingered there with me, till I was 
in a state of comparative ease, and watched over me 
like a guardian angel—I do believe, under heaven, J 
owe nty life to his tenderness and care—what was 
my delight to meet him, unexpectedly, a few hours 
since in the streets! X insisted upon his coming 
home with me, immediately, but this his engagements 
would not permit. He promised, however, to devote 
the evening to me, and I trust you will not forget the 
high claims he has upon your gratitude and conside¬ 
ration.” “ To be sure I will not,” answered Cathe¬ 
rine, “ I will be os polite as possible, for I feel under 
infinite obligations to him, but as to entertaining him, 
I fear it will be out of my power. I never know 
what to say to these very good pattern people. I am 
sorry he happened to come to-night, as we expect so 
much company. It is really unfortunate,” said she, 
to herself, in a low voice, as she hurried into the 
parlour, to greet, as she supposed, far more attractive 
and distinguished guests, than her brother’s grave and 
quiet nurse. She knew she ought to be very grateful 
to him, but she imagined he must be a very dull 
companion, for Frank had been comparatively dull 
since his acquaintance with him, and always quoted 
Mr. Clifton, when he wished to support any argument 
in favour of morality, virtue, and religion. She was 
tired of his name, for he was Frank’s oracle, and her 
oracles were among the gay and fashionable of the 
land. 

Frank and Catherine Meredith had neither fnther 
nor mother. An aunt, the widowed sister of Mrs. 
Meredith, was at the head of the household esta¬ 
blishment, and the delegated guardian of Catherine’s 
youth. Frank had been educated abroad, while 
Catherine was placed in one of the most fashionable 
boarding schools in the country. When the brother 
and sister met, after a separation of many years, in 
the home of their youth, they were ns strangers to 
each other. Each vainly sought to read in the other’s 
face and person, the image impressed on their juvenile 
memory. The shy, and Bomewhat awkward, boy, 
had become the self-possessed and elegant young 


man—the slender, pale, and stooping little girl, the 
graceful, well-proportioned, and blooming young wo- 
man. They both appeared appropriate representatives 
of the beings whose names they bore, and well fitted 
to adorn the station they were destined to fill. Mr. 
and Sirs. Meredith were both devotees of wealth and 
fashion. They had dedicated their children at the 
same altar, but being called away by sudden disease, 
they could only bequeath to them their wealth and 
their example. Sirs. Slilner, their maternal aunt, 
stood in a mother’s place to Catherine, and believing 
like her mother, that beauty, dress, and manners made 
up all that is really desirable and lovely in woman, 
she resolved that Catherine should be a model of 
perfection in these three grand essentials. Nature 
had furnished her with the first, wealth with the 
second, and education the third. Frank was proud 
of his sister, Sirs. Milner was proud of her niece— 
she was flattered, caressed, and imitated. Is it strange 
that she should be vain? Frank left his sister with 
regret to take the mountain journey mentioned above, 
and when he returned again after his hair breadth 
escape and protracted absence, she seemed more than 
ever endeared to his affections. But whether from 
the consciousness of having escaped great danger 
from sickness, or the companionship of Clifton, he 
was unaccountably changed, or, as Catherine declared, 
unaccountably dull. She loved her brother, and felt 
bound by every moral obligation to his friend, but he 
was the last person she wished to see. She felt an 
internal conviction she should dislike him, and that 
ho would dislike her, and that his presence would be 
a restraint on her gaiety and amusements. On this 
occasion she was dressed with unusual splendour. 
Mrs. Milner, who always presided over the decora¬ 
tions of her toilet, with as much gravity as a chief 
magistrate over the destinies of a nation, declared 
that nothing was wanting to complete the elegance 
of her attire, very judiciously adding, she had never 
seen her look half so beautiful, and that with such a 
face, and Buch a dress, she might make a conquest 
of any heart she chose. Catherine entered the room 
with a cheek flushed with the consciousness of beauty, 
and an eye that sought in the glances of others, the 
admiration, she doubted not, was her spontaneous 
tribute. She was soon surrounded by a circle of flat¬ 
terers, who so completely engrossed her attention, 
she entirely forgot her brother and his dreaded friend, 
and her spirits elated by vanity effervesced in the loud 
and frequent laugh. “ Who is that gentleman with 
your brother ?” said one of her companions, as an 
accidental opening in the group revealed him, stand¬ 
ing directly opposite, with a young man in black by 
his side, both apparently waiting for an opportunity 
to approach her. The unmeaning laugh died on her 
lips. There was something in the Btrangcr’s aspect 
that rebuked her frivolity, and shamed her into silence. 
“ Can that be Mr. Clifton ?” thought she. “ How 
different from what I imagined he would he!" The 
next moment her brother pressed forward alone, and 
drawing her arm through his, whispered in her ear, 
“ For mercy’s sake, Catherine, leave those grinning 
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idiots, and try to appear like a sensible girl, the rest 
of the evening. I never was so mortified in my life, 
that Clifton should see you for the first time to such 
disadvantage. He is so very peculiar, so different 
from every other person, and I ant so desirous that 
you should please him.” The heart of the vain and 
flattered Catherine rose rebellious at this speech. 
Frank had never spoken so harshly to her before. 
She determined to show her resentment by disre¬ 
garding his injunctions, and when she received Mr. 
Clifton’s bow of introduction, her countenance ex¬ 
pressed as plain as words could speak it, “ admire me 
as I am, for 1 will not change to please you or any 
individual in the universe." Two moments after, she 
would have bartered all the incense she had been so 
eagerly accepting, for the power to recall that haughty 
and ungracious look, so ungratefully bestowed, yet 
so mildly received. “ Frank is to blame for all,” 
said she to herself, trying to soothe her self-anger, 
by throwing the whole burthen on him, “ he always 
described him as a kind of hum-drum, prosing being. 
When I asked him if he were handsome, he answered 
me evasively, as if he were just not ugly. Men were 
no judges of each other’s beauty! As to wealth and 
fashion he knew nothing about it!—as if any one could 
be so graceful, who lmd not been educated in refine¬ 
ment and in the most elegant society! And then to 
crown the whole, for Frank to make me so angry at 
the very moment, when I ought to have been most 
amiable! Oh! that I had been more on my guard!" 

Poor Frank was, as he had said, deeply mortified 
and disappointed. He was a great believer in first 
impressions, He loved and venerated Clifton more 
than any other human being. He knew there was 
much in Catherine’s character, entirely uncongenial to 
his own, but he relied on her beauty and attractive 
manners to disarm his judgment, at first sight, and 
after that, he hoped miracles from the influence he 
was sure Clifton would obtain over her mind. Never 
could he have beheld her under circumstances more 
to her disadvantage, and Frank who had been look¬ 
ing forward to die moment when he should introduce 
his sister to his friend, as an era in his existence, felt, 
as if he could never forgive her the disappointment 
she had caused. There was an embarrassing pause 
after the introduction. Frank when alone with 
Clifton, could talk with him for hours, unrestrainedly, 
but the fashionablo atmosphere he now breathed 
chilled the expression of his natural feelings, and he 
knew Clifton would bo disgusted with what was arti- 
ficial, It was strange he had never been sensible 
before of his sister’s entire want of simplicity of cha¬ 
racter. He forgot that he had always seen her sur- 
rounded by beings as artificial as herself, and that 
now every look and action was seen through the 
medium in which he fancied his friend beheld them. 
Catherine was not suffered lung to remain passive— 
she was solicited for music—“Are you fond of music, 
sir?” said she, addressing Clifton, for the first time. 
“Extremely so,” was his reply. The tone of his 
voice was singularly pleasing. There was no la¬ 
boured accent to give effect to his words, “ Now, 
I shall charm him," thought Catherine, “ in spite of 
all his gravity and reserve, for no voice can compare 
with mine in compass, or brilliancy, and my execution 
is declared to be unrivalled." When slio was seated 
at the piano, Frank bent over her, under the pretence 
of arranging the music, and whispered in her car, 
“ Play some of those fine marches, but do not sing 


any of those foolish songs, you are accustomed to do. 
Not to-night, for my sake.” Catherine commenced 
a slow and beautiful march, not for his sake, but for 
the sake of the handsome, and cold-looking stranger, 
whose admiration she resolved to win. She glanced 
her eye carelessly towards him, as she concluded, and 
she thought his countenance was lighted up with 
pleasure, but she was vexed to see that he was looking 
down, and she feared the soft expression she hod 
thrown into her face, while playing, had been lost 
upon him. “ Oh, sing this song, Bliss Bleredith,” 

“ and this,” reiterated many voices, “ the instrument 
is nothing without your singing." “I cannot sing 
to-night,” said she, “ I am hoarse—I have a bad 
cold.” “ Are you afraid of singing profane songs 
before the young parson ?” said one, who passed for 
a wit, in a low voice, behind her. “ Ridiculous!’’ 
exclaimed Catharine, “ there is no young parson 
here.” “ Indeed! I thought the gentleman in black 
was one—and you have looked so grave and solemn 
since his entrance, I imagined he had told you it was 
a sin to smile, and perhaps to sing.” 

He turned as he spoke to one of those vain, volup¬ 
tuous, and unmeaning songs, to which fashion some¬ 
times sets its almost omnipotent seal. She had not 
the moral courage to refuse, and urged by her dread 
of ridicule, and desire to show her independence, she 
began in one of the sweetest and most melodious 
voices in the world, strains which made Frank groan 
in spirit, and wish the piano in the bottom of the sea. 
Intoxicated with the applause she received, she forgot 
her scruples, and continued to sing and play—her 
aunt nodding and smiling at her, as she went waving 
about the room, courting compliments for Catherine, 
that she might repeat them to her, when the company 
had gone. When Catherine rose from the instrument 
her brother and Mr. Clifton had disappeared. She 
looked in vain among the groups of faces for that 
dark and serious eye, whose expression was a mys¬ 
tery to her understanding. With mortified feelings 
she retired to her chamber, after the company had 
dispersed, and placing the lights so as to shine with 
full resplendence on a mirror, she took a long and 
deliberate survey of herself, before she divested herself 
of her glittering ornaments. She compared herself in 
imagination with all the bright forms which had re¬ 
cently beamed on her gaze, and she could not but 
exult in her own preeminence. “ I feared I had 
grown ugly,” said she, turning her beautiful profile 
towards the glass, after gazing on the full reflection 
of her features, “ he looked so cold and distant upon 
me. If I have not appeared handsome to him, to- 
night, I can never hope to charm him, for this dress 
is superb, and this bandeau of pearl, contrasts so 
finely with my dark hair.” She unbound her long 
shining hair, and as it hung in luxuriance around her, 
the thought flashed into her mind, that Clifton might 
be an admirer of simplicity, and she resolved to steal 
upon his senses the next time they met, in all the 
sweetness of undecoratcd maiden loveliness. She 
would wear pure, virgin white, her hair should fall in 
natural waves on her neck, she would look all that 
was gentle and modest. It never entered into the 
heart of Catherine, that man could be enslaved by 
any other charm than beauty, or that beauty, all 
radiant as hers, could fail to captivate the being ex- 
posed to its influence. She had never dreamed that 
an eye less bright might possess a holier charm, or a 
form less fair inspire a deeper emotion. She had never 
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been taught to think that there might be something 
enshrined within, an indwelling beauty, an immortal 
principle, capable of giving grace and lustre to fea¬ 
tures unattractive in themselves. From a child, every 
instruction she had received seemed to have for the 
ultimate object, external attraction. She was excluded 
from the Bun and air, those “ chartered libertines,” 
lest they should add a deeper shade to the roses and 
lilies of nature—her hands were kept imprisoned in 
gloves, to preserve their snowy tints, she was not 
permitted to read or study by candle-light, lest she 
should dim the starry brightness of her eyes, or to 
take long walks, lest her feet should become enlarged 
by too much exercise. “ Ifaty, my dear, don’t run, 
it will make your complexion red—Katy, my love, 
don’t eat too much, it will make your complexion 
coarse.” A thousand such admonitions as these 
were associated with the memory of her mother, and 
never had her aunt suffered them to be forgotten for 
want of reiteration. Mrs. Milner even exceeded her 
in the minuteness of her instructions. She compelled 
her to wear a linen mask, during the long summer 
nights to enhance the delicacy of her skin, and to 
put on a deep bonnet, in her own room, whenever 
she sat by an open window. Thus brought up from 
infancy in the worse than Egyptian bondage of fashion, 
poor Catherine had no conception of the unfettered 
joys of nature. When at school, she was confined 
within the walls of a city, and obliged to submit to 
the iron rules of an ultra-fashionable instructress. 
To do her justice, she was a docile pupil, and gra¬ 
duated with all the honours of the institution. 

Frank Meredith had accompanied Clifton to his 
own room, and sat with him long after midnight. It 
Beemed that Clifton possessed the master-key to his 
soul, for it was only when he was alone with him, 
that he suffered his thoughts to flow out unchecked, 
and expressed the desires and hopes that were strug¬ 
gling into existence within his bosom. “ Clifton,” 
said he, “ I have not lived since you parted from me; 
I have been dragging on a joyless being, incapable 
of feeling sympathy, or imparting delight. Catherine 
calls me dull and stupid, and so I am, but she knows 
not how vain and valueless all my former pursuits 
now appear to me—she knows not with what loath¬ 
ing I turn from the false pleasures she so eagerly 
pursues." “I know not,” repeated Clifton, in a 
reproachful voice, " are you convinced yourself that 
they are incapable of satisfying the vast desires of an 
immortal mind, are you conscious of the fire of eter¬ 
nity burning within you, and can you sit down in 
silence, and see your own and only sister endeavour¬ 
ing to quench what is unquenchable, to destroy what 
is indestructible, without warning or rebuke ? Frank, 

I did hope better things of you." “ I know I have 
been wrong,” answered Frank, ingenuously, “ but I 
want your moral courage. A thousand times have I 
been on the point of declaring to her all that has 
been passing in my heart; the reflections that were 
awakened on my sick bed, the influence of your ex¬ 
ample and conversation, but I have always been in¬ 
terrupted by some vanity in the 6hape of dress, or my 
good aunt, or Borne fashionable dangler—I never 
could find the favourable moment—and though I can 
feel, deeply, keenly feel, I cannot find language to 
give utterance to my thoughts. Catherine would call 
me crazy if I should tell her what is passing within 
me, when she deems me merely listless and unoccu¬ 
pied. To tell the truth, I have not dared to contend 


with the unhallowed influences around her, while I 
become more and more angry to see her yielding to 
their power. Yet, believe me, Clifton, she is not so 
vain and foolish as she forced you to think her this 
night. Nature intended her for something belter 
than a mere belle.” “ Your sister is beautiful,” said 
Clifton, “ beautiful and young, and greatly to be pitied. 
I could have wept to see her adorned like a victim 
to be sacrificed on the altar of a godless world—I 
thought of my own sister—as fair, aud oh! how much 
more lovely, whom three months since I consigned 
to the dust, and I asked myself, what hope or conso¬ 
lation would, be my portion now, if the bloom of her 
youth had been wasted in scenes like these. She 
died in her sixteenth spring—she died in my arms, 
with the smile of rapture on her pallid lips, and anti¬ 
cipated glory, gleaming from her closing eye.” Clifton 
paused and looked upward with a heavenly expression, 
then turning towards Frank with an earnest and fer¬ 
vent manner. 11 Do you love your sister?” “ Better 
than any thing in this world, except yourself.” “And 
with this love, then, glowing in your heart, and be¬ 
lieving as you do, in the existence of that eternal 
world, of which she has scarcely been allowed to 
dream, convinced of her accountability to God, for 
all the gifts he has bestowed, an accountability which 
has never been impressed on her consciettce, what 
would be your reflections if you saw her struck down 
by the angel of death, even as my sweet and bloom¬ 
ing Jane, conscious that you had never even whis¬ 
pered in her ear—‘ This is not all, my sister—this 
bright, but shadowy scene—eternity’s beyond " ”— 
“Clifton,"said Frank, impetuously, “you have saved 
my life—I know I should have died on the moun¬ 
tains, when that burning fever was drying up my 
veins, if you had not watched over me with more 
than woman’s tenderness. But this is not half the 
debt. You roused my mind from its long and deadly 
lethargy, and it has ever since been heaving and 
struggling for that glorious liberty of the children of 
God, you taught me to pant after. But I am not yet 
free—I am too weak to help others break their 
bonds. Do this for me, and I will bless you. Come 
and remain with us, and be our Mentor and our 
guide. Catherine is scarcely more a devotee of the 
world than I was, when first you knew me. Be not 
afraid of coming in contact with vice and folly—we 
must sometimes handle the dross of earth, to extract 
its gold. You will not be contaminated, and we 
shall be purified.” “ It pains me, my friend,” replied 
Clifton, “ that you should ascribe a power to me that 
belongs to God alone. If I have been instrumental 
in his hands of exciting in you, a thirst for living 
waters, give thanks to Him from whom those living 
waters flow—I am but a fellow pilgrim with you, 
through the wilderness of life, and having, like you, 
drank deep of the feverish streams of pleasure, and 
found them unsatisfying, I have been directed to a 
pure and purifying fuuntain, and I could but ask you 
to taste and live.” 

Clifton could not bo persuaded to make the house 
of his friend his home, but he consented to remain 
near him, for a time, and to visit him, as often as lie 
could be assured of finding him at liberty to act as a 
rational being. He promised too, to converse with 
Catherine, as a rational and immortal being, and to 
persevere in the task, though he might meet with 
displeasure, and disgust from her. It was a novel 
task, indeed, to be imposed on a young and handsome 
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man, to tell a flattered beauty of her faults instead 
of offering incense to her vanity, but the rays of Cathe¬ 
rine’s beauty fell ns coldly on Clifton’s eye, as the 
sunbeams reflected from a sheet of polar ice—as he 
had told her brother he looked upon her with the 
sincerest pity for her own sake, and with sentiments 
more tender for his, for his soul clave unto Frank’s, 
even as Jonathan’s unto David, “ with a love passing 
the love of woman.” It was a love that stretched 
far beyond the limits of time, and followed its object 
through the unwasting ages of eternity. Catherine 
adopted the plan of elegant simplicity she hod pre¬ 
viously arranged, and appeared without any ornament 
but a single white rose, wreathed in her dark locks. 
But with all her practised graces, and determination 
to be admired, she found it impossible to preserve 
with Clifton those artificial manners for which she 
had been so much applauded. His graceful gravity 
checked the affected laugh, which so often rung 
without merriment. Whenever she met his mild, 
serious, yet deeply penetrating eye, she forgot to add 
a languishing softness, or sparkling brilliancy to her 
own. Absorbed in the contemplation of his singular 
and to her mysterious character, she, for almost the 
first time in her life, forgot herself, and looked and 
moved as nature prompted. As she listened to his 
conversation so superior in intellect to what she was 
accustomed to hear, she felt ashamed that, instead 
of cultivating her powers of reason and expression, 
she had aimed at nothing higher than brilliant non¬ 
sense. One evening she walked in the garden with 
Clifton and her brother, for it was sunset, and Mrs. 
Milner thought at that hour, she might venture in the 
air with impunity. Clifton was an enthusiast, when 
speaking of the beauties of nature, and he never spoke 
of a tree or flower, without leading the thoughts to 
the divine mysteries of creation, and endeavouring to 
raise them to their great and glorious Author. Cathe¬ 
rine was a skilful botanist, but here was a lore in 
which she was altogether unlearned. When she ac¬ 
companied them in their walk, she thought to herself, 

“ Now shall I have an opportunity of shining,” but 
when Clifton began to speak of the beauties to which 
she directed his gaze, he soared so far beyond the 
limits of her capacities, she felt as if she were left 
grovelling behind. Frank gathered a beautiful rose, 
and gave his sister as they passed the bush, on which 
it was blossoming. She took it with a smile, and was 
about to place it in her bosom—** Oh, my God 1” she 
passionately exclaimed, suddenly dropping the flower. 
A thorn had pierced her finger, and the blood stained 
its snowy surface. Clifton started and a flush passed 
over his face. He turned towards her but not to sym¬ 
pathize in so trivial an accident: “Miss Meredith,” said 
he, “ forgive me, if I speak with a plainness you are 
not wont to hear. It is inexpressibly painful to me, 
to hear the most holy and august name in the universe 
uttered irreverently. Even in prayer, I cannot breathe 
it, without melting with tenderness or trembling with 
awe.” Catherine turned pale at the solemnity of tho 
rebuke, then reddened with anger, shame and asto¬ 
nishment, till, at length, unable to control her excited 
feelings, tears she could not hide gushed from her 
eyes. “ I did not mean to wound,” said he, “ forgive 
me, I ask once again, if I have spoken too harshly. 
But believe me, I address you as a friend, less flatter¬ 
ing, perhaps, than many who bear that name, but 
more sincere. Angels rejoice when the lips of beauty 
unite with them in strains of adoration and praise of 
17 * 


the source of uncreated glory, but angels weep, if be. 
atified beings can weep, when youth and beauty live 
regardless of the high, the undeniable claims of their 
Maker on their soul." There was an earnestness, a 
tenderness in his voice and manner, that disarmed 
her resentment, but as her anger died away, her tears 
flowed more freely—“ You are very, very solemn, 
Mr. Clifton,” said she, “ I spoke thoughtlessly; I 
know, I am too apt to do so, but I little dreamed I 
was giving you pain." Frank felt for the distress of 
his sister, though he was delighted at her unexpected 
sensibility. He drew her arm through his, ami lead¬ 
ing her towards the summer-house, entreated Clifton 
to take advantage of the present calm and uninter¬ 
rupted moment and converse with them both as if he 
were addressing a brother or a sister. “ A sister,” 
repealed Clifton, the words touched the chords of 
memory, “ Miss Meredith, shall I speak to you of a 
sister, who was unutterably dear to my affections ? 
who, one year since, was blooming in health ns you 
now are, but who now sleeps in death? You say I 
am very solemn, and I now choose a solemn theme, 
but to me it is a delightful one, a glorious one.”— 
Catherine shuddered. Death was associated in her 
mind with images of darkness and horror, for she 
thought only of the body returning to dust, consigned 
to corruption and tho worm, not of the soul ascend¬ 
ing to the God who gave it. It was an awful subject 
to her, yet she felt a curiosity, restrained by fear, to 
know how his young sister had met the conqueror’s 
coming. “Glorious!” exclaimed she, “oh! it must 
be terrible!” “ Death had no terrors for her," replied 
he, “ though he came to her in the spring time of her 
youth. She welcomed him as a messenger from God, 
whom she loved as a reconciled Father, and laid her 
head on his cold bosom as gently as if she were re¬ 
clining on a pillow of down. Do you ask me what 
it was that made her dying hour a scene of such holy 
tranquillity? It was faith in him who had died to 
redeem her, who had himself passed through the 
portals of the tomb, and left behind him a long track 
of glory. < I know that my redeemer liveth,’ were 
the last words she uttered, and had you seen the 
seraphic expression of her eye and the smile that lin¬ 
gered on her lips even after the spirit had departed, 
you would have felt with me, the reality, the beauty, 
the grandeur of religion.” Catherine listened and 
wondered. The rays of the crimsoned west were 
reflected on the face of Clifton, through the parting 
boughs that shaded the window of the summer-house. 
Its usually pale hue was lighted up with a fervent 
glow, and his eyes beamed as she thought with more 
than earthly fire. And yet he was speaking of death, 
a subject, the mere mention of which never failed to 
blanch the roses of her cheek and freeze her blood 
with horror. “Religion,” thought she, “what is re¬ 
ligion ? Does it consist in such a life as mine ? In 
dressing, shining, practising to be admired, in living 
but for flattery and display, in a life of idleness and 
dissipation ?” Thus Catherine’s awakened conscience 
interrogated her when she retired to the solitude of 
her chamber, and a still, small voice within gave back 
the faithful negative. Lost in her new reflections 
she did not notice the entrance of a servant, who 
came loaded with band-boxes, sent by the milliner 
nnd mantua-tnaker, containing articles for which she 
had been impatiently waiting. Mrs. Milner, who 
always followed these arrivals, and who never moved 
without a bustle,roused her from her reverie. “Why 
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Catherine, my love," said she, “ what is the matter, 
that you seem so indifferent about these beautiful 
dresses! You have been crying—spoiling your eyes 
and complexion—I know it by the red circle round 
them—what can be the matter? You have been 
moping these two or three days—ever since that 
Clifton has been here, and a most disagreeable young 
man he is, I am sure.” “ Disagreeable, aunt,” re¬ 
peated Catherine, with Borne warmth. “Yes, ex¬ 
ceedingly so,” replied Mrs. Milner, “ he has not said 
a civil thing to you yet. It was kind in him to take 
care of Frank, when he was sick, and that is the only 
reason I tolerate him. I can’t bear people who look 
as if they thought themselves so much better than 
other folks. He does not take any more notice of 
you than if you were his grandmother. I hope it is 
not that which makes you low spirited." “ No, in¬ 
deed,” said Catherine, her vanity which had slumbered 
for a little while, piqued at the remark, “ I do not 
care for his attention, but I am sure he is polite and 
kipd. He has been speaking to me of his sister, a 
beautiful young girl, who died a short time since, and 
it was impossible not to be affected by the manner in 
which ho described her death.” “ I do not see the 
use of his talking to you about these things,” an¬ 
swered Mrs. Milner with some asperity, “it only 
serves to damp one’s spirits, and does no good to any 
one—I always avoid them myself.” “But aunt,” 
said Catherine, “ shall we not be obliged to think of 
them sometimes? If we must die ourselves—” “Non¬ 
sense,” interrupted Mrs. Milner. “ I will not hear 
you talk in that gloomy strain. We ought to enjoy 
ourselves as much as possible in this world, and not 
trouble ourselves about leaving it till die time cumes. 
Look at this superb dress. There is not another 
pattern in town—you must wear it to morrow evening 
at Mrs. R.’s for there is to be a splendid party there.” 
She unfolded the robe, richly ornamented with lace 
and novel decorations before Catherine, whose eyes 
began to sparkle, as they were wont to do, in the 
contemplation of her finery, long and early acquired 
habits of vanity and love of admiration, triumphing 
over the better feelings that were beginning to strug¬ 
gle in her heart. That night her thoughts were 
strange and confused. She tried in vain to sleep— 
at one moment the deep-toned voice of Clifton seem¬ 
ed ringing in her ears, rebuking her profane levity, at 
another, the shrouded form of his once blooming 
sister, rose pale and cold before her shuddering gaze, 
then the glittering image of herself in her new attire, 
the centre of an admiring crowd came dazzlingly 
over the shadows of the tomb. Over all there brood¬ 
ed one overwhelming idea, which once admitted, she 
could not shut out, that though she had lived an 
atheist’s life, there was indeed a God from whose 
presence and whose power she could not flee. The 
breathing silence of the niglu, its sweeping shadows, 
through which the stars were gleaming like the my¬ 
riad eyes of omniscience, the lonely voice of the wind 
sighing through the trees, deepened the awe that op¬ 
pressed her soul. Mrs. Milner rebuked her in the 
morning for her pale complexion, and insisted upon 
treating her as an invalid, and confining her to her 
room. By this means she hoped to keep her from 
the society of Clifton, whose influence she dreaded 
more than she was willing to acknowledge. She 
thought her, however, sufficiently recovered in the 
evening, to attend the party at Mrs. R.’s for which 
splendid preparations had been long making. Ca¬ 


therine did not devote as much time as she was 
wont to do, in decorating her person, but her aunt 
supplied the deficiency, by over zeal on her part. She 
twisted and untwisted her hair, curled and uncurled it, 
waved and braided it, till Catherine declared her 
head ached and she would rather go as she was, than 
be tortured any longer. She was beginning to think 
there was an interior to her head, which had been 
left to shameful neglect and poverty, while costly 
gems, and time, than gems more precious, had been 
constantly lavished on the exterior. Catherine re¬ 
ceived that evening a lesson she little expected, and 
it was not the less salutary. After playing and sing¬ 
ing for the gratification of the company, and being 
complimented and admired as usual she began to be 
weary. She felt a void unfelt before. She looked 
on the young men who surrounded her, and thought 
how they sunk into insignificance, even in personal 
comparison with Clifton, to say nothing of his lofty 
intellect, his pure and spiritual conversation. Every 
thing that was said to her sounded silly and vapid. 
She wanted to be alone, and taking advantage of a 
moment, when a new singer was engaging general 
attention, she retired into the piazza, where the beauty 
of the night had already attracted many of the guests. 
She stood a moment in the shade without being per¬ 
ceived, quite near a young gentleman and lady who 
were engaged in earnest conversation. She had no 
intention of acting the part of a listener, but hearing 
her own name, she involuntarily held her breath that 
she might not lose the accompanying words. The 
gentleman was one of her professed admirers, the 
young lady one of her warmest professing friends. 
“ You have been saying all these fine things before 
to Catherine Meredith,” said the young lady, “ you 
are the professed worshipper of her beauty. Why 
attempt to lay offerings at a meaner shrine ?” “ Ca- 
therine Meredith," repeated he, emphatically, “ why 
it is the fashion to admire her, and her vanity is so 
excessive and so exacting, it is impossible for a young 
man to be in her presence, without being forced to 
pay tribute to it. And then her vain, foolish aunt, 
taxing every one’s admiration for Catherine, and com¬ 
pelling them to declare her a super-angelic being 1” 
“But surely you think her handsome?” asked the 
young girl, in a delighted voice, “ I never thought her 
so myself, but feared to confess it, lest I should be 
accused of envy.” “Yes, rather handsome,” was the 
reply, « but nothing to excite interest. She reminds 
tjie of Moore’s description of that beauty unchange¬ 
ably bright which annihilates love, with its own daz¬ 
zling excess—oh 1 no—I flatter her, it is true, for it 
amuses me, but neither she, nor fifty thousand such 
as she, could ever touch my heart.” Here something 
was added in a lower voice, something probably 
meant for her exclusive ear, and they passed on into 
the moonlight, leaving Catherine first petrified with 
astonishment, and then glowing with indignation. 
“Are these,” thought she, “the friends in whose 
sincerity I have confided, to whose professions I have 
lent a charmed and willing ear ?” Bitter was the 
pang to find herself an object of ridicule and contempt, 
where she believed she was almost worshipped. Un¬ 
used to self-controul, and too proud to suffer her 
feelings to be visible to those who would triumph in 
her mortification, she complained of a violent head¬ 
ache to her aunt, and induced her to return home. 
The same young man pressed forward to assist her 
into the carriage, with that devoted admiring air he 
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always assumed, but Catherine giving him an inex¬ 
plicable look, coldly declined the offered civility, to 
the great astonishment and displeasure of her aunt. 
“ You are very strange to-night, Catherine,” said Mrs. 

Milner. “ I thought Mr.-was a great favourite 

of yours.” “ I hate him, I detest him,” cried she, 
“ I never wish to hear his name mentioned in my 
presence.” Her long repressed feelings here burst 
forth, and throwing herself back in the carriage, she 
wept the bitterest tears she had ever shed in her life. 
Wounded pride, mortified vanity, envy, jealousy, and 
anger, raged like a whirlwind in her bosom. It 
was long before she would explain to her aunt the 
cause of her mysterious agitation, and when she did 
so, the violence of Mrs. Milner’s indignation swept 
away Catherine’s in its stronger current. She 
exhausted herself in giving vent to her anger and 
retired to her room in a state bordering on hysterics. 
As Catherine crossed the gallery that led to her 
chamber, the servant who lighted her, begged her to 
stop and speak to a little girl, who seemed in great 
distress about her mother, and had been there once 
before, during their absence. She had just made an 
appeal in her behalf to Mrs. Milner, but in vain—she 
was too much engrossed with her own imagined 
wrongs. Catherine was precisely in that stale of mind 
when she was rejoiced to be carried away from her¬ 
self. She turned to the child, and bade her make 
known her wants. The little girl came forward, 
trembling and weeping, and in a few simple words 
declared her errand. Her mother was poor, very 
poor, who lived in a little alley not far distant. She 
supported herself by her daily labour, and two or 
three little children, whom she left at home during 
the day, and to whom she returned at night, with the 
wages she had earned. This night she had returned 
very ill, and laid down in her bed, without speaking. 
The eldest of the little girls, whose name was Nelly, 
ran over to beg one of the servants of Mrs. Milner 
to come to her mother’s assistance, for she was 
afraid she was going to die." “ There was a good 
gentleman here,” said Nelly who told me he would 
send her a doctor, but I am afraid to be left with 
mother, and brother, and sister are liltleer than I.” 
Catherine thought there was but one good gentleman 
in the world, and that was Clifton. The tears of the 
little girl affected her surprisingly. 11 It is but a few 
steps,” said she, “ and the moon is shining brightly, 
I will go with you myself, and see what can be done 
for your mother.” Then telling Nelly to lead the 
way, she bade the astonished waiting-maid follow, 
and set out, for the first time in her life, for the 
abode of poverty, sickness, and perhaps of death. 
With nothing but a light scarf thrown over her splen¬ 
did dress, she glided through the alternate shadows 
and moonbeams, by the side of the misirable child, 
like one of those bright genii, described in oriental 
tales. She was hardly conscious of the impulse that 
led her on. She was greatly excited, and having read 
one lesson of the world’s vanity, she felt a feverish 
desire to peruse another, in a far different scene. It 
was not till she reached the door of the low wretched 
dwelling, she was sensible of the extraordinary situa¬ 
tion in which she had placed herself. Nelly softly 
lifted the latch, and held tire door for Catherine to 
pass in, with that courtesy which nature sometimes 
teaches the humblest of its children. Catherine paused 
upon the threshold, for she felt that she was treading 
on holy ground. A voice, too, reached her ear whose 


tones breathed of the tranquillity of heaven. A single 
lamp, placed on a low table near the bed, dimly 
lighted up the apartment, and revealed to the appalled 
view of Catherine, the livid countenance of the appa¬ 
rently dying woman. She lay extended on a straw 
pallet, rigid and motionless, with no symptoms of life 
about her, but an occasional wild rolling of the eyes, 
which were of a livid black, and contrasted fearfully 
with her ashy complexion. Two little pale, terrified 
looking children, crouched near the foot of the bed, 
and kneeling by its side, was a figure which Cathe¬ 
rine thought she would have recognised in the most 
distant isle of the ocean. It was Clifton, who, like 
his divine Master, made it his business to go about, 
binding up the wounds of sorrow and sin, and sooth¬ 
ing the evils of suffering humanity. He had sent a 
physician, who had but just left the cabin, but he 
came himself, to see if he could not minister comfort 
and give counsel to the soul of the invalid. He 
found her in that condition, when it is impossible for 
man to tell what is passing between the spirit and the 
mighty God into whose presence it is about to appear, 
and kneeling down, he commended her to Him, in 
whose sight the dweller of the mud-walled cottage 
and the inmate of the palace are equal. Catherine 
held her breath, as that solemn, fervent, thrilling 
prayer rose like incense above the couch of death. 
He was not aware of her presence. He remembered 
only the presence of the omnipotent Jehovah, and the 
poor sufferer, for whom he was interceding, and by 
this simple, yet sublime act of faith and devotion he 
transformed that miserable apartment into a scene 
of grandeur and of glory. When Clifton rose from 
his knees, Nelly who had stood in mute awe by the 
side of Catherine, approached her mother, and took 
hold of the hand, which was no longer conscious of 
her touch. Catherine followed, trembling and bewil¬ 
dered, and encountered the wondering gaze of Clifton, 
who turned round at the footsteps of the child. The 
lamp flashed up at this moment, and reflected its rays 
full on Catherine’s glittering figure, so strangely con¬ 
trasting with the poverty and gloom of the place. 
The dying woman seemed to be roused by the gleam, 
and opening her eyes once more, fixed them upon 
Catherine with such a wild, unearthly glare, she 
could scarcely repress the scream of terror that rose 
to her lips. Clifton drew near Catherine. “ You had 
better return," said he, “ you cannot relieve her, for 
she is beyond all human aid. Take these poor or¬ 
phans with you, and give them shelter for the night. 
Let your attendant remain here. I will see you 
safely home, and then return, and keep watch with 
her while life lasts.” “ Can I do nothing to assist you?” 
asked Catherine, ashamed of her helplessness and her 
fears. •* There is nothing to be done,” replied he, 
“ but I rejoice that you have been led here for your 
own sake. This scene needs no comments. It is 
awful but chastening." Here a deep groan from the 
bed, made Catherine start and shudder, and Clifton 
pitying her agitation, took her hand and drew her 
gently away. The children sobbed and clung to the 
bedside of their mother, refusing to leave her, and 
Clifton thinking it kinder to indulge their feelings 
than to force them, suffered them to remain behind. 
When they came into the open air and saw the pure 
and blessed *moon shining above, Catherine felt as 
if she were emerging into more celestial regions than 
she had ever inhabited before. A sixth sense seemed 
to have been imparted to her, whereby the glory of 
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God wa3 revealed to her soul. The heavens no 
longer appeared to her a mere expanse of starry blue, 
made to gratify man’s nightly vision, or to exercise 
the genius of the astronomer, but a tablet on which 
was impressed in burning and eternal characters, the 
wisdom, the power, the infinity of the creating un¬ 
created hand. The shadows of death were left rolling 
behind, forming a dark back ground for these living 
splendours. The consciousness that she had some¬ 
thing existing within her, destined to live when the 
moon, and the stars, and the heavens themselves were 
no more, swelled in her bosom, and oppressed while 
it exalted her. When Clifton parted with her at her 
own door, he simply said, “ May God bless you, Miss 
Meredith.” The words were few, but every thing 
that was kind and feeling was expressed in the deep 
and heartfelt sincerity of the tones. Catherine could 
not sleep, through the long watches of the night. 
How much had she learned during the post hours of 
the treachery, the falsehood, the vanity of the world. 
She reflected with shame and remorse on the stormy 
passions that had been excited in her breast. They 
had all subsided in the chill, still atmosphere of death. 
The beauty which she had lived to adorn and display 
seemed now worthless in her eyes, doomed as it was 
to turn to dust and ashes, while the deathless prin¬ 
ciple which had been slumbering under the influence 
of such fatal opiates, now awakened and rose upon 
the ruins of demolished vanity and pride, with super¬ 
natural energy. 

The woman died a few hours after Catherine left 
her. Her first thought when she heard the intelli¬ 
gence was for the destitute orphans. She knew they 
had a friend in Clifton, but she wanted to aid him in 
this labour of love. Her only difficulty was in break¬ 
ing the matter to her aunt,and in gaining her consent 
and co-operation. Frank unfortunately was absent, 
who would have assisted her in this extremity, and 
though with some misgivings, she entered upon her 
explanation. Mrs. Milner was aghast with horror, 
when she learned that Catherine herself had breathed 
infected air, had stood by the bed of death, and per¬ 
haps exposed herself and the family to some loath¬ 
some disease. She called for camphor, lavender, and 
cologne, and insisted upon Catherine’s bathing her¬ 
self in the odorous waters, as many times as the proud 
leper was commanded to wash in tho waves of Jordan. 
The children—she would not hear of them. They 
might bring distemper with them, there was an orphan 
asylum in which they could be placed. She was 
going to make immediate preparations to leave the 
town, and visit some watering place, where they 
would be secure from contagion. Baffled in her be. 
nevolent wishes, Catherine entreated Clifton to find a 
home for the orphans, on the condition that she 
Bhould be allowed to defray all expenses connected 
with the charge. ThiB Clifton did not resist, for he 
knew it would flow back in blessings on herself. 

A pious and respectable widow consented to re. 
ceive them, and Catherine never forgot her proteges. 
Mrs. Milner’s alarm did not subside, and another 
motive unavowed, induced her to hasten her departure, 
her anxiety to remove Catherine from the influence 
of Clifton. Her anger too, at the occurrence which 
took place at the party, accelerated her movements. 
Catherine saw with dismay the arrangements for their 
speedy removal from the society of one, whom she 
now regarded as her best counsellor, and truest friend. 
Frank openly resisted the plan, but finding it in vain 


to alter his aunt’s determination, he urged Clifton to 
accompany them, with all the eloquence of which he 
was master. “ I cannot go with you,” replied he; 
here Mrs. Milner breathed freely, “ but I will endea¬ 
vour to follow,” here her brow again clouded, while 
Catherine’s brightened as if a sunbeam flashed over 
it. They were to commence their journey early in 
the morning—Clifton lingered till a late hour in the 
evening. He spoke to Catherine with all the freedom 
and tenderness of a brother, and at her own request 
sketched the outline of his sainted sister’s character 
and life, for Catherine resolved in her heart, she 
would make them the model of her own. She no 
longer thought it a gloomy theme—she could even 
hear him speak of death without shuddering, for she 
began to perceive beyond its shadows, the dawn of 
an eternal day. » Thank God!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Milner, as the carriage rolled away from the door, 
and the last glimpse of Clifton’s figure was excluded 
from their view. “For what?” asked Frank, ab¬ 
ruptly. “ For being relieved of the company of that 
young man. He has changed you and Catherine 
into perfect mopes, and me too, almost—I really 
have not felt well since he came among ns." Cathe¬ 
rine either could not or would not speak. She sat 
veiled in a corner of the carriage, and turned not at 
the voice of her aunt—not so Frank—he could not 
hear Clifton lightly named. “Aunt," said he, warmly, 
“ there is more real worth in one joint of Clifton’s 
little finger, than in all the young men you ever knew 
in your whole existence. He is truth to his heart's 
core. He would sacrifice his life for his enemy— 
more he could not do for a friend. Mopes! I never 
knew one hour of real happiness till I knew him, nor 
Cqlherine either, I am confident, though she may not 
be bold enough to declare it.” “ Well, Frank,” re¬ 
plied she, angrily, “ I will not say more now as you 
are so warm, but I never wish to see him again as 
long as I live.” “ Perhaps not, my dear aunt, but 
when )'ou come to die, you may wish in vain for 
such a friend ns Clifton.” Mrs. Milner looked as if 
she thought that hour was far distant; but in such an 
hour as we think not, “ the Son of Man cometli,” 
She awoke that night with a violent pain in her head, 
and n burning thirst, accompanied by indescribable 
and alarming sensations. She had fled precipitately 
from disease, but it pursued her, like a strong man 
armed, and she now lay powerless in its grasp. As 
a traveller she was deprived of the comforts of home, 
and was compelled to employ as a physician a stran¬ 
ger, in whose skill she had no confidence. Catherine 
was terrified. She had never seen her aunt sick in 
her life. She had lived as if she expected immorta¬ 
lity on earth. It was a melancholy thing to see her 
prostrated so suddenly on a sick bed. She insisted 
upon going home immediately. She would be well 
as soon as she returned, she was sure, but the mo¬ 
ment she lifted her head from the pillow, her brain 
reeled and her limbs refused their office. In a few 
hours she was raving in delirium, and the physician 
declared her life in the utmost danger. Messengers 
were dispatched for her medical friends, but before 
they arrived, she was on the verge of eternity, and 
no human hand could hold her back from the awful 
abyss in which she was about to plunge. It was a 
fearful thing to hear her raving about fashion and fine 
dresses, and Catherine’s beauty, thus weaving of va¬ 
nity a winding sheet for her soul, tho grave-clothes 
which it must wear into tho presence of a holy God. 
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“ Oh!” exclaimed Catherine, as she hung in agony 
over her bed, 11 oh, that Clifton were here that he 
might breathe one such [irayer over her as X heard 
him breathe over that poor, dying woman.” “ My 
sister,” said Frank, “ let us kneel together, and pray 
that Cliftoir’s God may be ours. The voice of prayer 
cannot reach her ear, but it will be heard by Him, 
whose mercy is equal to his power.” It was a touch¬ 
ing sight to see that brother and sister kneeling by 
the dying bed of her, who had never instilled into 
their young hearts one principle of religion, who had 
dedicated them to the God of this world, totally re¬ 
gardless of another, and who had never lifted one 
prayer for herself or them, but had risen up and laid 
down like the beasts that perish, to eat, to drink, to 
sleep, and then to die. 

Mrs. Milner died. No ray of reason broke in 
on her departing soul—no consolation remained for 
her weeping friends. The last words she uttered 
rung in Catherine’s ear, long after her body was 
mouldering in the grave. “ Take it back,” said she, 
after having given directions for a new dress in the 
latest style, “ take it back, it is old-fashioned, and 
stiff. It does not fit me. The chamber is narrow, 
and the robe must be tight. The folds must lay close 
and smooth, and take care the dust docs not soil it. 
It looks wondrous white.” White indeed was the 
last robe she wore, and the folds once laid, they never 
moved again. 

To avoid details too minute for the limits of a 
story like this, we will pass aver the interval of a 
year, and introduce Catharine Meredith once more to 
our renders in her own home, which was to be her 
home no longer. Owing to the boundless extrava¬ 
gance of Sirs. Milner, who proved so faithless a' 
guardian to the trust imposed, Catharine’s fortune 
was completely exhausted, and Frank found when he 
had cancelled every debt, he had scarcely enough left 
for a support. The splendid house of their father 
was given up, and they were about to remove to a 
small cottage in the country, where Frank intended 
to prepare himself for the ministry, and Catherine 
to engage in the instruction of youth. Catherine sat 
alone in the spacious apartment, which had been so 
often thronged with gay and flattering guests. She 
was dressed in simple mourning, and her hair parted 
on her brow, without ringlets or ornaments. Her 
cheek was pale, and her eye more thoughtful than in 
her days of vanity, but « that peace which passeth all 
understanding” now beamed from her countenance, 
and pervaded her heart. True she felt some natural 
regrets at leaving the home of her childhood, where 
every object was endeared to her juvenile memory. 
She sat down to the piano, and touched the keys for 
the last time. She began a hymn that Clifton had 
taught her, but overcome by her feelings, she paused, 
and leaning her face on the instrument, tears fell 
thick and fast upon the keys, which had so many 
times responded to her flying fingers. The door 
opened, but she did not raise her head. She thought 
she knew her brother’s footsteps. Some one sat down 
by her side, but still she moved not, for assured of 
Frank’s affectionate sympathy, she was not ashamed 
of her emotion. Her hand was gently taken, and 
she withdrew it not, believing it the same fraternal 
hand which had always soothed her sorrows, and 
wiped away her tears. “ Catherine,” said a voice, as 
kind and tender, but far different from Frank’s.—It 
was Clifton, the brother of her adoption, and from 


this moment, the destiny of Catherine was changed. 
She was told that she was loved by one whom she 
revered as the best and holiest of created beings, as 
her guide to heaven, her counsellor and consoler on 
earth. Catharine, in the true humility of her heart, 
believed herself unworthy of his love, but she doubted 
not his sincerity, and she lifted up her heart in grati¬ 
tude to heaven for having provided her with a friend 
so dear. Clifton had not stood aloof from them, 
during the year which had flown by. Many a time 
previous to this hour, his heart had yearned to pour 
forth the tenderness that filled it to overflowing, but 
he feared the change in Catherine’s character might 
be rather the result of feeling than principle, and that 
she might relapse again into her former habits of 
self-indulgence and folly. Now however, when he 
saw her continuing in the narrow path of duty with 
undeviating steps, unmoved by the ridicule of her 
former associates, preparing herself for a life of exer. 
tion and self-denial, with more than resignation, with 
energy and cheerfulness; he felt that he could take 
her by the hand, and bind her to his heart with in- 
indissolublc ties—tics which death could not sever, 
and eternity would more closely unite. 

“ Did you know that Catherine Meredith was mar¬ 
ried this morning to that methodistical young man ?" 
asked one of Catherine’s former associates of ano¬ 
ther. 11 1 always thought it would be a match, for 
the poor girl almost run crazy after him." “ Well, 
I wish her joy,” answered the other, “ I am sure no 
one envies her. They say he is very poor and ex¬ 
ceedingly penurious. I know well enough she will 
get tired of her conventicle life—such n proud, vain 
flirt as she used to be, is not changed so soon. It is 
all hypocrisy. She put on religion, as she would put 
on a new dress, to catch her husband, and she will 
put it off as readily, when it suits her convenience.” 
«> And what do you think,” observed the first speaker, 
“ of her handsome brother Frank? They say he is 
going to turn a preacher since he has lost his pro¬ 
perty. Poor Mrs. Milner little thought when she 
died, of such a downfall to her hopes. I believe she 
thought Catherine might have married any prince in 
Europe. She was an excellent woman after all— 
gave such elegant parties;—she was a great loss to 
society." So the heartless world spoke of the future 
prospects of those who had withdrawn from its un¬ 
hallowed influence. Let us follow Catherine for one 
moment to her new home, and see whether she is 
wedded to penury and avarice. The last light of day, 
that softened yet glowing light, which allows the eye 
to dwell undazzled on the loveliness of nature, was 
lingering on the landscape. The richness and matu¬ 
rity of latent summer mellowed the tints, but no trace 
of autumnal decay yet marked the magnificent garni¬ 
ture of the fields and bowers. The bridal travellers 
were ascending a gradual slope, from which the pros¬ 
pect every moment expanded into deeper loveliness, 
when Catherine’s eye was attracted by a white man¬ 
sion, gleaming through overshadowing trees, in classic 
beauty and simplicity, situated remote from the road, 
and surrounded by an expanse of living green. 
“ Whose beautiful dwelling-place is that ?" said Ca¬ 
therine. » Let us pause a moment on the brow of 
this hill, that we may observe more leisurely this en¬ 
chanting view.” Clifton ordered the carriage to stop, 
and Catherine gazed with delighted eye around her. 
“ The owner of that mansion, my beloved Cathe¬ 
rine,” said Clifton, while he followed with his own 
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her beaming glances, “ is a most blessed and happy 
man, Heaven has endowed him with wealth, and also 
inspired him with a desire to make the gift subser¬ 
vient to his Creator’s glory. His heart overflows with 
love to his fellow men, yet he felt alone in the world, 
for, in common with other men, he was called to 
weep over the graves of his kindred. He sighed for 
a bosom on which he could repose his cares and his 
trust. He sought it not among the daughters of 
fashion, and yet he found it. He is now in possession 
of a wife most lovely to his sight, but far more lovely 
to his soul;—a meek, devoted, Christian wife, who 


having loved him for himself alone, unconscious of 
his wealth, now comes to share it, and help him to 
distribute it among the children of sorrow and of 
want.” Catherine threw herself into her husband’s 
arms and wept, but they were tears of gratitude and 
joy ; not for the affluence that was again to be her 
portion, but that she was the wife of Clifton— 
deemed worthy to be his handmaid and partner on 
earth, and destined, she humbly believed, to be his 
companion hereafter in that world, “ where there 
shall be no more marrying or giving in marriage, but 
where all shall be like the angels of God in heaven.” 
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THE CAUGHT, UNCAUGHT. 

A TALB. 

By HENRY F. HARRINGTON. 


Miss Emily Twist was the (laughter of a highly 
respectable decayed gentleman, who dwelt in the 
county of Kerry, in the southwestern part of Ireland; 
and none was more beautiful and bright, and gentle 
than she, among all the maids of Kerry. Mr. Wil¬ 
liam Fiizhugh was an undecayed gentleman, whose 
unincumbered estate was within a few miles of the 
residence of Mr. Twist, on the Dublin road; and of 
all the men in Kerry, none was uglier than he. He 
was of middle age, and not eminently gifted in an in¬ 
tellectual view; while his corporeal structure exhibi. 
ted sundry departures from the ordinary model, which 
rendered his appearance more peculiar than fascina¬ 
ting. His forehead was low, his face long, his head 
big, his body little, his hair “auburn" of the reddest 
kind, while his left eye, being bleared, by no means 
neutralized other defects. Love, it is said, is governed 
by contrasts; as Sheridan Knowles hath it: 

11 In joining contrasts lieth lovo's delight, 

Complexion, slaturn, naturo, matetli it, 

Not with their kinds, bet with their opposites. 

Hence hands of snow in palms of russet lie; 

The form of Hercules affects the sylph's; 

And breasts that caso the lion's fear proof heart, 

Find their loved lodgo in arms where tremors dwell." 

The rhythm of the second and third lines, by the 
bye, is better than their grammar; but that being 
neither here nor there, I proceed to say, that Mr. 
Fitzhugh was doubtless under this peculiar influence, 
when he fell desperately in love with Miss Emily 
Twist, and proposed to her father for her hand. I 
should have thought better of Mr. Twist’s ideality of 
character, and his paternal tenderness, had he turned 
a deaf ear to the application of the enamoured swain, 
hesitatingly communicated ’midst interrupting sighs. 
But then the embarrassed condition of his fortunes 
must be taken into consideration, and Mr. Fitzhugh’s 
well laden coffers; Mr. Twist’s gnawing anxiety to 
maintain his position as a gentleman, and Mr. Fitz- 
hugh's ability to allay it. Did I communicate the 
fact that Mr, Twist commanded his daughter to per¬ 
mit Mr. Fitzhugh’s attentions, without first present¬ 
ing these mitigating facts, my fair reader would 
doubtless curl her lip, and exclaim, in lofty indigna- 
tion, “ Brute!” but now she will doubtless modify 
the anathema into “unfortunate!” But so it was 
that Mr. Twist was swayed by pride, and the sweet 
Emily was desired most authoritatively, to consider 
Mr. Fitzhugh as the accepted candidate for her hand; 
and admit him to those little significant familiarities, 
which lovers delight to indulge in. The poor girl, 
who had rather have been burnt at the stake than to 
be thus more inhumanly sacrificed, submitted, not¬ 
withstanding, to her father’s will; and the delighted 
Mr. Fitzhugh, whose unbounded love made his 
tongue cleave to the roof of his mouth when in 
Emily’s presence, yet who could not exist away 
from her, sat, hour by hour, day after day, opposite 
to her, staring into her face with that interesting 
bleared eye of his, with his mouth listlessly wide 


open, and never uttering a word, but only now and 
then “sighing like a furnace.” 

To arrive at the “ hang” of our tale in the most 
expeditious way, we will leave Mr. Fitzhugh in one 
of these sentimental attitudes, and cast a glance at 
the domain of “ Elmsgrove,” as Mrs. Blannerhasset 
chose to designate the estate, whose less romantic 
and less euphonious previous appellative was “ Balla- 
seedy.” It had long been in the possession of the 
Blannerhassetts, and matters stood with the members 
of the family, at the commencement of our tale, thus. 
The dead and gone JuhD Blannerhasselt, Esq., having 
been too profuse in his youth, found himself as years 
gathered on his head, rather straightened in means; 
and casting his eyes about, decided that the thou¬ 
sands of the brisk widow of a tallow chandler in 
the town of Tralee, to which his estate was near, 
would materially assist him in getting on in the 
world; so he proposed to her, and she, glad to com¬ 
mute her wealth for elevation in society, answered 
“yes,” without hesitation, and they were made man 
and wife. But to keep a sheriff out of his house, the 
unfortunate Mr. Blannerhassett took a wild cat in; 
who so worried him with her temper, her obstinacy, 
and her tongue, that he at last laid violent hands on 
himself, and put an end to his mortal career, as 
many others have done from the same diabolical 
cause; leaving one child, a son, who had not quite 
attained his majority, and who, in the settlement of 
the estate, became a ward in chancery. 

This son, as fine a fellow within and without as 
one would wish to see, and who, his ambitious 
mother doubted not, with his wealth and his personal 
attractions, could easily mate with a countess, was 
out upon a hunt, at the time when Mr. Fiizhugh was 
in the very fever of his love for Emily Twist. The 
direction of the chase took young Blannerhasset near 
to Mr. Twist’s mansion, of whose hospitalities, as he 
had some acquaintance with him, he partook before 
his return. He had often seen Emily, but was never 
so struck with her beauty as now; and I hasten 
to say, in order to keep up with the anticipations of 
my reader, that his admiration grew stronger with 
every moment, and an hour’s conversation developed 
it into an ardent attachment. He took his leave, 
eagerly accepting Mr. Twist’s entreaties that he 
might see him soon again; and the second day 
thence saw him on his panting steed at his enter¬ 
tainer’s door. Mr. Fitzhugh was at Mr. Twist’s, as 
usual, but wholly disregarding him, young Blamier- 
hassett played the intensely agreeable to Miss Emily, 
whose charms sunk deeper and deeper into his heart. 
A storm came on towards night, and he was thus 
forced to remain until the morrow. A half dozen 
storms detained him in the same way in the course 
of the ensuing month, and sometimes, something or 
other detained him when there was no storm at all. 

Innumerable little twinges of jealousy finally as¬ 
sailed Mr. Fitzhugh, who ventured to suggest to 
Emily that the relation she stood in to him, would 
hardly authorize the very significant intimacy which 
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she was encouraging with young Blannerhasset. But 
his expostulations were altogether unheeded. She 
smiled upon him very sweetly while he was uttering 
his rebuke, and listened to him very attentively; but 
a moment after she Btniled a thousand times more 
sweetly on Blannerhassett, who happened to enter 
the room just then, and away she went with him for 
a walk, without so much as bidding Mr. Fitzhugh 
“ good bye.” This sent Mr. Fitzhugh to her father 
to obtain his coadjuvancy in the dilemma; which 
Mr. Twist promised to render, but which, on reflec¬ 
tion, he did not render; so that the young people 
“ carried on”—to Mr. Filzhugh’s infinite rage— 
worse than ever. 

Mr. Filzhugh's brain finally became almost topsy 
turvy with the whirlwind of conflicting passions. 
The slight upon him had no effect to diminish his 
affection, but rather swelled it to broader bounds; 
and the reflection, which forced itself upon him, that 
he was in danger of losing the precious treasure of 
his heart, wa3 insupportable. What should he do! 
He resolved to insist upon his rights with Emily, 
and to prevent any possibility of further stolen inter¬ 
views with his audacious and presuming rival. So, 
when they were in the house, he remained within, 
when they went out he followed, when they walked, 
he walked, when they sat down, he sat down. Blan¬ 
nerhassett gave him sundry hints that a different 
course of conduct would he vastly more agreeable, 
which were wholly lost upon the pertinacious Fitz¬ 
hugh. But a Bignal termination was put to this saga¬ 
cious plan of action; for one pleasant afternoon, at 
love’s sweet hour of twilight, when Blannerhasset and 
Emily had seated themselves by a window, and Fitz- 
hugh'3 ungainly visage was thrust, as usual, between 
them, the youth, exasperated beyond patience, quietly 
applied one hand to the nape of the interloper’s neck, 
and the other to his nasal protuberance; then, raising 
him from his chair, he turned the said protuberance 
doorward, and when poor Fitzhugh came to a full 
comprehension of the extraordinary action, he found 
himself in the Btreet, with a distinct remembrance of 
the turning of a lock to exclude him. In this ex¬ 
tremity, he thought it decidedly wisest to go home, 
and mourn over his misfortune there. Had he read 
a great deal of poetry, he would undoubtedly have 
tom his hnir, and meditated suicide; but as it was, 
he never dreamed of such refinements of wo. He 
resolved, however, on revenge, and as the most sum¬ 
mary method to achieve it, feigned business at Tra¬ 
lee, for which place he started the very next morn- 
ing; but turned aside as he approached it, and 
checked his horse before the stalely seat of the Blan- 
nerhassetts at Elmsgrove, or, as in aforetime, Balia, 
seedy, and was ushered into the presence of Mistress 
Blannerhassett, to whom he gave warning that her 
son must be looked after, as he was becoming fast 
entangled with the daughter of Mr. Twist. 

Mrs. Blannerhassett received his communication 
with a wild stare of horror at the thought! What! 
her son, for whom she had resolved that no less than a 
con less, in her own right, should serve, to marry the 
jjhughter of a Twist! Horror soon became absorbed 
m rage; and in the tempest of her fury, she stridcd 
from side to side across the room, whirling a chair 
here and another there, thundering out volumes of 
terrible words, cursing the whule race of Twists, 
whose necks she would gladly have twisted, anathe. 
matizing her son for his want of ambition, tossing 


her arms franticly about, and darting fire from hei 
eyes, until Mr. Fitzhugh wondered that the dead and 
gone Mr, John Blannerhassett had not made way 
with himself much sooner than he did, and turned 
pale with fear lest his own bodily sanity should be 
infringed upon by the wrathful woman. He sat, 
however, in silence, until the clouds began to break 
away, the thunder to be less fearfully audible, and the 
lightning to play less fiercely; when she thanked him 
for his kind interference, and expressed her resolve 
that her son should undertake an immediate journey 
to the continent; so Mr. Fitzhugh rode back again, 
all radiant with joy. 

When Blannerhassett reached his home, in the 
afternoon of the same day, his reception by his mo¬ 
ther was more warm than delightful. The scene of 
the morning was enacted over again, and its finale 
was a command to make ready to accompany his 
tutor on an immediate tour to the continent. Blan¬ 
nerhassett did not attempt to beseech, for he well 
knew that any effort of the kind would be unavailing; 
but something he did do, at once; and that was se¬ 
cretly to despatch a confidential servant with all 
practicable speed to Emily, bearing a letter, whoso 
contents were of very particular import. After tile 
receipt of her reply, he seemed as calm and contented 
as though he was not to be compelled to tear him¬ 
self from his love; and as if no such thing had been 
hinted at as a tour to the continent. 

The day following these events, Mr. Fitzhugh 
ventured, for the first time since his significant ejec¬ 
tion from her presence, to pay a visit to Emily. 
Contrary to his anticipations, she received him very 
graciously, and even inquired of him if he knew that 
Mr. Blannerhassett was about to make the tour of the 
continent. She exhibited no emotion at the thought 
of his absence, but appeared, on the contrary, never 
more lovely. “ I was deceived," thought Fitzhugh, 
“ she does not love him; she has been flirting with 
him merely to excite my jealousy—oh what a load is 
off my mind!” 

“ How affectionately she bade me farewell,” he 
said to himself, as he was on his way home, at even- 
ing; “ how plainly she repents of the pain she has 
given me, and means, by her kindness, to atone for 
it. Dear Emily—I forgive thee!” 

He could not sleep that night, so full was he of 
ecstatic dreams; and rose at early dawn to walk 
abroad, and give vent to his new-born joy. As he 
stood in the shadow of a tree, against which he was 
leaning, near the wall that skirted the road side, the 
noise of wheels, rapidly approaching, aroused him 
from his reverie. It was a Tralee postchaise and 
four, dashing along towards Dublin, at a rapid rate, 
the horses in full gallop. As it whirled by him—he 
could not be mistaken!—he saw within it, no less 
than young Blannerhassett and hi3 adored Emily, 
seated side by side! Oh misery! crack went the 
whip, away sprung the beasts with a fresh impulse, 
and in a moment, all was hidden from his sight! 

He remained, for some minutes, as stupified as 
though it had been a real Bengal tiger that had 
bounded by him, instead of a postchaise. The blood 
retreated to his heart, the drops stood on his brow, his 
knees tottered, and he might have fallen to the ground 
had it not been for the friendly support of the tree 
against which he leaned. With nil his intellectual 
stolidity, he knew enough to perceive that he Imd 
just witnessed the strongest possible symptoms of an 
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elopement; and felt that he had been most egregiously 
gulled. To have all his fond anticipations, hissing 
hot as they were, turned thus suddenly to ice, was a 
reverse almost too tremendous to support. But the 
vehicle was still dashing on—the certainty of despair 
was becoming more and more inevitable; and should 
he resign himself tamely to grief? No—thought he; 
and deriving sirengih from resolution, he hastened to 
the house, ordered his fleetest horse to be saddled, 
and was soon on his back, flying along to Ballaseedy. 

One of the Louis* of Fiance, when beaten at chess, 
was accustomed to demolish the board over the head 
of the unfortunate courtier who happened to be his 
antagonist. Mr. Fitzhugh could not escape some 
trembling of apprehension, lest the irascible Mrs. 
Blannerhassett should expend her wrath upon him 
for being the messenger of so unwelcome tidings; 
but love sustained him, and he was ushered into her 
presence. 

“ Well, Mr. Fitzhugh, you have come to inform 
me how my plan works, no doubt—how that Miss 
Emily is pining away at the thought of her loss, and 
shedding tubs of tears. It’s all very well—-I’ll teach 
the vixen to wheedle my son from his duty—that I 
will 1” 

“ You’re sadly mistaken, madam,” replied Fitz¬ 
hugh ; 11 1 came to inform you, that I fear your son 
and Miss Emily are now on their way to Dublin, as 
fast as a chaise and four can carry them. I saw 
them myself at sunrise, as they rattled past my 
house.” 

As the unfortunate wights of ancient time were 
turned to stone when they looked upon the snake¬ 
haired head of the Gorgon, so Mr. Fitzhugh was 
almost petrified at the double distilled fury that dis¬ 
played itself on Mrs. Blannerhasseti’s countenance 
at his unexpected announcement. She smothered, 
however, all further exhibition of the volcano within, 
for she well knew that action, and that immediate 
and decisive, was necessary. Her carriage was got 
out, her best steeds attached, Mr. Fitzhugh was pre¬ 
vailed on to accompany her messenger to Dublin, 
and in less than an hour, with letters to the proper 
authorities there, they were in full pursuit. The 
hope was that the fugitives might be detained by mis¬ 
chances on the road, and that their own superior faci¬ 
lities of conveyance would more than retrieve the 
distance between them and the pursued. 

Arrived in Dublin, officers were employed to ferret 
out the pair, had they secreted themselves any where 
in the city; who soon reported that a gentleman and 
lady, fully answering to the description, had taken pas¬ 
sage for Liverpool in the packet of the previous day. 
This rendered the pros|>ect of success decidedly 
dubious, but the guards in chancery were nevertheless 
despatched after them, to make an effort for Blanner¬ 
hassett’s arrest before they had consummated their 
purpose—since it was evident that Gretna Green was 
the object of their longings. The guards were ordered 
in obedience to Mrs. Blannerhassett’s desires, to seize 
the young man and fetch him back with them, leav¬ 
ing the girl to find her way home as best she could. 
Indeed they would, at any rate, have had no autho¬ 
rity over her. So off they went—only a day behind 
their victims; while Mr. Fitzhugh remained in Dublin 
to await the result. 

We pass now to Blannerhassett and Emily. Full 
of love, and of determination to do any thing rather 
than be separated, they had indeed fled to Gretna 


Green, that they might be made one for ever, too 
tightly bound for hard hearted mothers or courts of 
chancery to separate them. As their arrangements 
had been of hasty completion, they were of the sim¬ 
plest character; and, without employing wiles of any 
sort, to mislead those who might be sent in pursuit, 
they trusted for success only to the chance that their 
departure would rest undiscovered by the parties in¬ 
terested to prevent it, until it would be too late to 
interfere. All went well as far as Dublin; where 
they made a confidant of Emily’s brother, then a 
resident there, and prevailing on him to accompany 
them, were borne across the channel. At Liverpool 
they took the speediest conveyance for the north. 

Behold them now' on an afternoon, at an inn, 
within a single stage of the burder. Emily is in a 
chamber above stairs with her brother, and Blanner¬ 
hassett stands at the street door, congratulating him¬ 
self on the probable success of his flight, and the 
prospect, that, on the morrow, his adored Emily will 
be made his own for ever. At once, as he turns his 
gaze along the village street, he sees in the distance 
several horsemen approaching at full speed, tramping 
the dust into clouds around them. He instantly, and 
with a sinking of the heart, appreciates their errand. 
Slipping a crown into the hand of Boots, who is ex¬ 
ercising his vocation in the entry, he takes from him 
his frock and hat, and daubing his face with streaks 
of blacking, plies the brush with vigour upon a dirty 
shoe. The clatter sounds nearer and nearer, and 
soon the horsemen are at the door. They are in¬ 
deed the pursuing guards in chancery! Blannerhas¬ 
sett has not had time to warn Emily of their corning, 
and having descried her at the window as they rode 
up, they dash, with an exultant shout by Boots, and 
hurrying up the stairs, burst into the chamber! Poor 
Emily! she feels that all is discovered; and, with a 
heart-rending shriek, she rises from her seat, and 
flinging herself into her brother’s arms, faints upon 
his bosom. «Here is our man!” cry the guards. 
“Come, my fine fellow, the jig’s up—you must go 
back with us; and as for Miss here, she may get 
back as she can. Ah ha! ah! ha! we have been a 
little too quick for you, hey! Come! no palaver!— 
we’re off at once; nnd will be n good twenty miles 
on the way back, before nightfall!” 

Young Twist saw in a moment, with delight, that 
he was mistaken for Blannerhassett; and, eager to 
hasten them away, before Emily should recover, he 
laid her on the bed, and, as though submissive to fate, 
signified to the guards that he was ready to accom¬ 
pany them. Even he did not recognise his friend in 
his disguise, as he passed by him scrubbing away at 
a shoe, disdaining to intermit his toil to gratify any 
curiosity about the strangers. The guards rallied 
Boots upon so unusual a degree of diligence, to 
which he made no reply; and nothing but their per 
feet satisfaction that the veritable Blannerhassett was 
in their clutches, prevented them from suspicion, nnd 
that further survey of the assiduous Boots, which 
would infallibly have resulted in his detection. He 
trembled ns it was; and scarcely dared congratulate 
himself, that fortune without his concurrence would 
invent and carry out so admirable a plot for his secu¬ 
rity. The guards fingered some time. A postchaise 
had to be got ready, in which to convey their charge; 
they stopped to sip a little beer too, and it was a 
good half hour before they were fairly on the start. 
Tho rpnnfprl Rlfinnerhnssett with one of the oruards. 
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was seated in the chaise, while the remainder were 
on horseback behind it. When all was ready, the 
guards gave a grand hurrah, at their success, and the 
cortege moved on at a rapid rate. Blannerhassett 
watched it until it disappeared in the distance, and 
then, disrobing himself of the frock, he flew up to 
Emily, who, now recovered through the good offices 
of the landlady, was sobbing and weeping under her 
supposed misfortunes, ns though her very heart was 
breaking. She could scarce believe her eyes, when 
they testified that Blannethassett stood before her; 
but a few words explained all; they gave a loose to 
joy again; and to render security doubly secure, they 
proceeded on their way that very night. The little 
town whose name is sacred in the chronicles of Hy¬ 
men, was reached—the celebrated Blacksmith, cupid's 
notorious priest, called to officiate, and Emily wns 
clasped in the arms nf a husband! 

Once more to Dublin, to cast a glance at Fitzhugh, 
who is awaiting the return of the guards. The few 
days of their absence, during which he was suffering 
all the tortures of anxiety, scarce hoping that they 
would be successful, reduced his already attenuated 
body until it was but one degree removed from a 
shadow. The shock of the communication that 
Blannerhassett had really been arrested, one stage 
before the termination of his journey, and was then 
in the city, was almost too severe for his debilitated 


nerves, but surviving it, he resolved to gratify a feel¬ 
ing of triumph, by looking in upon his humiliated 
rival. Accordingly, he was ushered to the apartment 
in which he was confined, and when the door wns 
opened, was greeted by an extended hand and a very 
benignant smile from Mr, Frederic Twist! 

It is hardly necessary to enter into further details. 
The reader can well imagine the consternation of the 
guards at the discovery of their mistake, the chop- 
fallen retreat of Mr. Fitzhugh to his home, and the 
effervescing rage of Mrs. Blannerhassett. It was not 
many months before the young and happy husband, 
attaining his majority, was put in possession of his 
patrimonial estates; and introduced his beloved wife 
to the station she was so well fitted to adorn. 

Note. The circumstances of the above tale, except 
in so far as they have to do with Mr. Fitzhugh, who 
is the only interpolated character, are strictly true. 
My informant, an Irish lady, formerly resident in 
Tralee, well remembers the rejoicings upon the mar¬ 
riage of the happy pair, whom fortune had so roman- 
tically united. As it is not probable that the parties 
will ever get a glimpse of this tale, for, notwithstand¬ 
ing the unexampled circulation of the Lady’s Book, 
I opine no copies are taken at Tralee, I have ven- 
lured to employ even the veritable names of both 
places and parties. 
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THE CONDEMNED OF LUCERNE. 

BY HENRY F. HARRINGTON. 

" I have supped full of horrors." 


Poverty —thou withering curse! Thou tempter of 
the soul! Let no man boast himself to be honest, 
till he has been tried in the consuming furnace thou 
canst enkindle! 

A famine had spread itself through the valleys of 
Switzerland. The rain fell not to nourish the wither, 
ing grain, and the earth yielded not her increase; 
while fierce wars that were waged by surrounding 
nations, prevented assistance from abroad. The cattle 
died in the pastures of ravaging diseases, and men’s 
hearts began to quail in fear of the days to come. 
When the chamois hunt was over, and the sun was 
Binking behind the ice-bound mountains—when the 
cottagers came out before their doors in holy custom, 
and blew their horns in answer tu each other, that 
the hearts of all the people might be lifted in simulta¬ 
neous thanksgiving to Almighty God, for all his mer¬ 
cies, a silent prayer went up from many a trusting 
heart, day after day, that He would bless his people, 
and come, in mercy, to their aid. 

Jose Staubach dwelt on the shore of the beautiful 
lake of Lucerne, on a road not greatly frequented, 
that, branching ofT from the main road from Berne, 
to the town of the same name as the lake, passed 
through two or three little villages, and, after receiv¬ 
ing one or two other roads from the south, rejoined 
again the one it had left. Juse had taken to his home 
a sweet and loving wife from the nearest village, not 
many months before the famine of which I have 
spoken began to steal over the land. Her widowed 
mother had accompanied her to her new home, upon 
her marriage, but had been removed from earth not 
long after, by sudden disease; and Emtna was left to 
the companionship of her husband alone. He was 
several years older than herself, and her love was 
subdued by a feeling of respect, such as a considerable 
disparity of years might be supposed to engender, 
enhanced by Jose’s natural sedateness of manner; but 
it was intense to the last degree. She cared not that 
she was removed from her dear companions—she 
cast back no longing thought upon the sports of her 
native village—for it was better than companions 
and sports, and all, to be with Jose—although none 
were near save he. 

Jose had about his cottage a few acres of tillage 
land, and as many more of pasturage. He devoted 
some of his time to the rearing of a few cattle, a part 


to his little farm, and the rest to fishing on the lake, 
from whose waters he derived a portion of his suste¬ 
nance. In this last employment he was often accom¬ 
panied and assisted by Emma, and, at such times, 
they mingled their tuneful voices in some of the soul¬ 
stirring melodies of their native land. These were 
joyful hours, and so long as fortune blessed him, Jose 
was supremely happy and contented. He was never 
daunted by toil. His brawny arm was ever ready 
for his daily duties, and the sinking sun was the first 
to witness his relinquishment of exertion, as its ear¬ 
liest ray had greeted its commencement. But he 
was disposed to cower beneath the touch of misfor¬ 
tune; and his heart, that had not sunk from its lofty 
resolve in the hour of bloodiest carnage on the battle- 
field, was filled with gloom when his crops withered 
in the parched earth, and his cattle died in his pas¬ 
tures. Emma’s quick, and penetrating glance of love 
detected the incipient depression, and she strove by 
her endearments and by the endeavour to awake his 
soul to that enduring hope which looks beyond the 
earth and its uncertain enjoyments, to restore him to 
cheerfulness again. But it was in vain. He fretted 
more and more, grew sadder and sadder, and filled 
up their once pleasant hours with querulous forebod¬ 
ings of the future. It had been good fur him had he 
paused here, and contented himself with venting hia 
useless complaints. 

He had been one of Switzerland’s little army, when 
that brave and undaunted land refused to succumb to 
the French Directory; and when they sent their 
minion bands to execute their tyrannic will, called 
together her ready sons to do battle for their cottages, 
their wives, their children, and the freedom of their 
native hills. He was among the devoted Bernese, 
when attended by their wives, anxious to cheer the 
spirits of their husbands, and help to save their coun¬ 
try—(hey resolved to stake all upon a decisive blow, 
and meet their outnumbering foe. He had fought 
with them on that memorable day—when the fight, 
alas! was useless—when whole ranks wete mown 
down by the ovewhelming cavalry, and the irresistible 
artillery of the French—when the women, in despair, 
threw themselves beneath the dreadful engines of war, 
hoping to arrest their progress, by clinging to their 
wheels as they advanced. And when all this proved 
vain—although four thousand dead of the invading 
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army attested the valour of the Swiss, and the man¬ 
gled bodies of a hundred and fifty women, crushed 
by the cannon, the heroism of their wives—and 
Berne was surrounded, he had fought with the few 
who still maintained stout hearts and ready hands, 
and yielded with them—only when most were de¬ 
stroyed—at last. He had served a second time, when 
his countrymen were called out to oppose the base 
and tyrannic interference of Bonaparte, that mighty 
murderer—whose armies were too powerful to be 
resisted, and, in consequence, the patriots were dis¬ 
missed to their homes—their brave general, Reding, 
weeping while he disbanded them. The lax morality 
of a soldier’s life had checked the free pulsations of 
conscience, and the soul-destructive atheistical philo¬ 
sophy of the French school effectually assisted its 
torpefying tendencies; while the Beenes of blood which 
his eyes hnd witnessed, had steeled the more tender 
sensibilities of his nature. He was no worthy com¬ 
panion for the merciful, virtuous, beaven-loving and 
adoring Emma; yet she loved him devotedly. Her 
love hod become, as it were, herself—a faculty of her 
nature—an intrinsic ingredient of her composition— 
only to be eradicated when she should lose herself in 
other, or pass away in annihilation. 

“ Something,” mused Jose, “ is to be done. I 
grow poorer day by day. Even the lake refuses to 
yield me its stores as it has been wont to do.” From 
these indefinite resolves to better his condition, he 
passed, by an easy transition with the discontented 
and complaining spirit, to drop from his mind all 
limits to the means, and darkly to determine on the 
possession of the desired good—were it necessary to 
adopt the alternative—by fair means or by foul. 
Then came fearful and guilty projects before his 
mental vision, and instead of dismissing them with 
shuddering, and closing his eyes upon them for ever, 
ns must be done when tempting suggestions assail 
the soul, he hugged them to him, until they lost their 
hideous features, and became to him as friends. 

He was sitting on a bench before his door one 
morning, as a traveller, who had lodged over the 
night in his cottage—for sometimes the shades of 
evening overtook those journeying by, and they were 
fain to make use of his roof—was taking his depar¬ 
ture. He passed the salutations of the morning with 
him, and wished him a pleasant journey; and ns he 
did so, of a sudden the thought, the child of the un¬ 
holy desires he had been nursing, darted through 
his mind, whether he might not make this traveller 
instrumental in effecting his ends; whether, in plain 
terms, it were not good to rob him! He started 
indeed, from his seat, at the first suggestion, to act 
upon it at once—but his pride had not been schooled 
so far into submission, as that it could suffer him to 
execute the accursed and degrading thing, however 
sluggish he might have succeeded in rendering the 
protecting genius of conscience; and he slunk back, 
half blushing to his seat, stealing a thief-like glance 
about him, to see if his motion had been observed by 
Emma. But no—she was about her household 
duties within—singing like a bird in her heart’s stain¬ 
lessness, and dreamless of the wo to come! 

Shape had now been given to Jose's schemes; and 
while he studiously withheld from his innocent wife 
the slightest whisper that should betray his purpose, 
for he well knew that her cheek would blanch and 
her hand tremble at it, and that the lightning of her 
reproving eye he could not meet, and still retain his 


design—lie nurtured the resolve to force from the 
fears of the next unfortunate traveller, who should fall 
into his power, the means to be at rest again. At 
rest! So reasons often the sinful heart in view of its 
contemplated deeds! At rest—oh, madness of hope! 
to weave around one’s self entangling meshes, all set 
with pointed and piercing barbs, and think to be at 
rest! 

********* 

It was nightfall, and Jose and Emma were sitting 
on the bench before their cottage. She had taken 
his hand, and while she held it pressed between her 
own, she gazed into his face, smiling, now and then, 
in enticement of a like return. But her sweet efforts 
of tenderness were vain; his eye remained fixed upon 
the ground, or wandered away over the line of distant 
mountains. At once he sprung up, and bent himself 
in an attitude of listening; and, as lie did so, Emma 
heard as well as he, the clatter of a horse's hoofs 
upon the rough road in the distance. 11 It is a tra¬ 
veller,” said Emma, 11 perhaps he will remain with 
us until morning," But Jose said nothing. He 
looked steadily down the road, and when a jaded 
beast made its appearance, hanging its head with 
fatigue, and scarcely maintaining a Blow and laborious 
trot—with n well apparelled rider on his back, who 
also, by the drooping posture in which he rode, gave 
evidence that rest would be grateful—he breathed 
hard through his nostrils, his eye lighted up with an 
unaccustomed and strange brilliancy, and as he turned 
to salute the stranger, Emma noticed these sudden 
peculiarities with an undefinnble dread. He hastily 
replied in the affirmative to the traveller’s request for 
accommodation, and when he had disposed of the 
horse in his little stable, and seated himself beside his 
guest, while supper was preparing, sunk every few 
moments into deep abstractions, starting from them 
suddenly when addressed, in confusion and wandering 
of mind. When the traveller drew up to the table, 
to partake of the homely meal which Emma had 
prepared and served in ready cheerfulness, he scanned 
him again and again from head to foot, now and 
then stealing a look at Emma, to make sure that his 
unusual conduct was unobserved. So soon as his 
meal was ended, the traveller desired to be shown to 
his apartment for the night, and Emma preceded him 
to the chamber opposite her own. 

Soon after, Jose and she retired. Jose had be¬ 
come uniformly taciturn of late, and so jealous of any 
remark upon his conduct by his wife, that she dared 
not speak now of the inconsistencies in it which had 
throughout nil the evening alarmed her; so she sought 
her bed, after kneeling by the bedside, and, according 
to the ritual of her church, counting her beads, and 
invoking the protection of heaven. Jose hnd often 
cast some sneering reflections upon her religious 
trust, but never interrupted her; now, however, as 
she was kneeling, he turned to her, and with a face 
full of anger, uttered a strong expression of contempt. 
She turned pale, hut did not abridge her usual habits 
of devotion; and, when abed, in a hopeful temper, 
thinking nil to be only the effect of illness that would 
cease to have existence with the departure of its oc¬ 
casion, fell asleep. Not so with Jose. He had 
resolved to rob the stranger, without having shaped 
out any definite mode of action after the deed should 
be done, or having fully or adequately estimated the 
difficulty of appropriating whatever he might acquire, 
and escaping detection. To be possessed of money 
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once more was all he thought of; and lying perfectly 
still until Emma’s deep and regular breathing betrayed 
that she slept soundly, lie ruse and partly dressed 
himself, groping about in the dark, through fear that 
the glow of a lamp might awaken her, and thwart 
his design. When prepared and armed with a case- 
knife, which he had secretly brought up the stairs, 
not with the remotest thought to use it, but in obe¬ 
dience to a natural feeling that there was danger in 
what he was about to do, he listened intently once 
more ns he passed out of the chamber door. All was 
still, save Emma’s regular drawn inspirations and the 
beating of his own heart. Assured by this, he closed 
the door and softly opened that of the traveller. He 
slept soundly; but his lamp was dimly burning on a 
chair by his bedside, casting an indistinct illumination 
over the objects in the apartment. Jose first ransack¬ 
ed his pormanteau and clothes, and finding no money 
or valuables, proceeded carefully to the bedside, and 
gradually thrust his band beneath the pillow. Already 
it had touched a wallet when the traveller’s eyes 
suddenly opened; and fully awaking as suddenly, he 
sprung from the bed, and grasped Jose by the throat. 
He was a strong, and, ns was manifest, a daring and 
resolute man; and, unprepared for such a rencontre, 
Jose was for a moment thrown oil' his guard, and 
was forced, half choking, to the wall. But he, too, 
was strong and resolute; and, unclasping the hand 
from his throat, he grappled with the traveller, in a 
fierce and determined struggle. He had been com¬ 
pelled in his first efforts of self-defence, to let fall his 
knife upon the floor; and the sight and sound of the 
instrument imparting to the other a conviction that 
his life had been resolved upon, gave him a fearful 
energy, and a determination to execute upon Jose the 
death that he had so apparently intended fur him. It 
became a terrible contest of life and death, now one, 
now the other prevailed—the stranger endeavouring 
to grasp the knife to put an end to the conflict. At 
length, Jose was thrown violently upon the floor 
within reach of the fatal instrument. He grasped it 
in an iron clutch, and the traveller, having vainly 
tried to wrench it away from him, pressed his fingers 
upon his throat to strangle him. The horrors of his 
guilty deed were now come upon!—He could not 
move his body—he could not relieve himself. Or 
he or his foemnn must perish! Not a moment was 
to be spared in the revolting horror at the dreadful 
alternative, for the grasp became tighter and tighter 
upon his throat, and his consciousness wavered! In a 
spasm of fear to die, he acted! and plunged the knife 
into the breast of the other! The fight, the deed, 
were both consummated in a shorter period than 
I have been relating them—and when Emma, who 
had started from her bed with the first shock of alarm, 
and, despairingly comprehending the wo-fraught 
scene, had rushed to the chamber to interfere with 
her feeble aid—had come, with a shriek, within it, 
there stood Jose, in the streaming gore from the 
heart of his prostrate victim, pale as ashes, and 
shivering, and gazing with bloodshot eye-balls that 
seemed starting from their sockets, upon the ruin he 
had made, like a terrified and gaping idiot'. 
********* 

I pass by the horrors of that long, long night of 
anguish. When morning came the dead body had 
not been stirred. Jose had nearly completed a grave 
in his garden in which to thrust it, and Emma, half 
Btupified with grief and emotion, had thrown herself 


upon her bed, but not to sleep. It had not long been 
day light, when, in the providence of God, some 
officers bearing despatches of moment, requiring haste, 
came, on the full gallop, towaids the cottage on their 
way to Lucerne, as the murdered man had been. 
Startled by the clatter of their horses' hoofs, Emma 
sprung up, and obeying her first impulse to prevent 
their entering the house, and making discovery of the 
awful deed that had been committed, hurried down 
to the door, which she succeeded in bolting before 
they had dismounted from their horses. Hearing the 
sound of the bolt, and enraged at the refusal of ad¬ 
mission, they thumped upon the door with hearty 
oaths, and threatened violence if they were not per¬ 
mitted to enter by fair means. Jose, in the mean 
time, had attracted their notice; and when he let fall 
his shovel, and was skulking away along the shore 
of the lake, suspicions of some evil were excited, and 
two of them started in full pursuit. Jose sprung 
away with vigorous speed so soon as he found him¬ 
self sought after, dodging and turning, but all in vain. 
He wa3 already almost exhausted with the conflict 
within himself since his bloody deed, and fell at last 
into the grasp of the officers; and their companions 
having now obtained admission to the cottage, by 
bursting in a window, it was searched—and with 
exclamations of horror, the body of the traveller was 
descried. Jose was bound hand and foot; Emma, 
more dead than alive, was placed under the surveil¬ 
lance of one of their number, and, by the rest, 
a consultation was held as to what measures it was 
best to pursue. Finally, the horse, the property of 
Jose, and that of the stranger were brought out, Jose 
was bound fast upon one, Emma compelled to mount 
the other, and surrounded and closely watched by 
their captors, they were escorted to the town of Lu¬ 
cerne, and thrust into separate prisons. 
********* 
No word of communication was permitted them 
before their trial. The case, from its apparently 
atrocious circumstances, had excited intense interest, 
and the conduct of Emma, in attempting to prevent 
the entrance of the soldiers into the cottage, wearing 
a most suspicious aspect, the decision of a jury had 
been forestalled by public opinion, which demanded 
the condemnation of both. The struggle in Emma’s 
bosom was intense—almost sapping the founts of life. 
Conscious of her own innocence, she dared not at¬ 
tempt to exculpate herself, knowing that all guilt re¬ 
moved from her own shoulders, must rest with ten¬ 
fold weight upon those of Jose. His own lips had 
told her, in the course of the night of the murder, 
that he had not, in the slightest degree, meditated the 
fearful deed, and not until his own life was in immi¬ 
nent peril, he had taken that of his adversary. She 
believed him; she knew that it must be so; and her 
heart yearned the more towards him, when she thought 
of the gnawings of conscience which his unwilling 
act must have occasioned. So, although her woman’s 
nature, it was hoped, would melt away, and she would 
be brought to reveal every thing, and ghostly fathers 
were sent, one after another, to her dungeon prison, 
to wheedle her into confession—though all the terrors 
of her church were thundered against her—the con¬ 
demnations of eternity were arrayed, and every means 
put in requisition to extort the desired information— 
the image of her husband was ever before her eyes, 
and she would smile in her sufferings upon her ques¬ 
tioners, never answering a word. “ I am his wife,” 
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thought she, “and if he is to die, covered with igno. 
miny, he shall have a sharer in his agonies and hia 
shame!” The priests, at last, astounded at the evi¬ 
dences she exhibited of tenderness of nature, and yet 
obstinacy of silence, abandoned her to herself. 

How in Bad cuntrast with the self-devotion of the 
innocent wife was the selfishness of the guilty hus- 
band! Although not a word was vouchsafed to him 
as to his wife, yet hfe must have known that she was 
accused. A word from him might have lifted from 
her the suspicion and condemnation under which she 
was labouring, but he had not the magnanimity to 
speak it. I will tell you why. It is a curious re. 
quisition of the law in Lucerne, that no malefactor 
condemned to death shall be brought to the fatal 
guillotine, until he has made confession of his guilt, 
Had Jose, therefore, exculpated Emma, it had been 
to bring his own head at once to the block; while 
by Bilence, he thought to drag out existence, Emma 
was not culpable, therefore had nothing to confess; 
so he could have no fears for her; and, filled with 
that insanity to live which sometimes seizes the peril¬ 
led soul—though life should be preserved amid infamy 
and degradation—the solitude of a dungeon or even 
torture and suffering—he was willing that the in no- 
cent Emma should thus endure, rather than to speak 
the word that should free her! 

The trial came, and the place of the court was 
thronged to overflowing. The execrations of a mob 
followed the unhappy pair, as, in separate vehicles, 
they were conveyed to it, Emma’s sweet and me¬ 
lancholy countenance excited pity and tears, though 
she did not weep, save when she first looked upon 
Jose, and saw how fearfully he had pined away, and 
what a ghastly look he wore—and many began to 
invent excuses for her in their hearts, although they 
could not resist in their judgments the conviction of 
her guilt. The result may be supposed. The officers 
were heard in evidence, and both were condemned to 
death, when confession of their guilt should have 
been made. Oh, why did not Jose speak then—then, 
when his words would have carried conviction—-then 
when every ear was ready to catch at even a whisper 
that might free the sweet woman by his side ? The 
craven could not! Once, indeed, when he had looked 
upon her, and the thought of the accursed act—worse 
perhaps, than the bloodshed of which he had been 
guilty—he was committing in suffering that loving 
and innocent wife to be made thus a victim for him, 
came full upon him, he essayed to speak—but self 
struggled with his utterance—the woids stuck in his 
throat—he desisted—he was silent! 

They were conducted back to their several dun¬ 
geons, and a week passed away. Emma could en¬ 
dure no longer. At times, her brain had whirled 
round and round, shapes flitted before her eyes, and 
she felt that she stood upon the verge of madness! 
Should it come upon her, she might, in its paroxysms 
betray her secret, and, rather than do that, she re- 
solved, in a spirit that was no less madness, prompted 
though it might be by love, to confess herself to have 
been the guilty one, and bo escape further wo on 
earth, and perhaps set Jose free. She did so—inco- 
lierently, as one of her nature might be supposed to 
do, when declaring a false tale of self-condemnation, 
and that for murder—but yet sufficient to satisfy the 
Bcruples of justice, and procure the appointment of a 
day.for her own execution, though it did not avail to 
exculpate Jose. 


********* 

It was the night previous to that fatal day, and 
the solemn realities of the mysterious future, when 
time to her should be no more and eternity unveil 
itself to her view, were pressing on her soul. As 
hour after hour went by, she began to search the 
depths of herself with the agonizing scrutiny which 
the spirit that halts upon the verge of the grave must 
ever employ. All was serene save this last falsehood, 
this confession, that had procured her death. Could 
she pass from earth with the lie upon her soul? 
Priests came to shrive her, should she show symp¬ 
toms of penitence and throw herself on the pardoning 
mercy of her God, and to them she opened all her 
heart. It was a melting tale of human affections, 
and human frailty, clear, plausible, and convincing to 
them, for they were men of tender hearts and ripe 
judgments—their business had been with the wicked 
and the dying, and they knew to distinguish between 
the heartlessuess of callous impenitence and false¬ 
hood, and the outgushing fervour of a stricken Bpirit, 
They hastened to present her case to the ears of the 
high olfieers of justice; but with an inconsistency 
with the spirit of their law, which required confession 
that the blood of the innocent might never be shed, 
they adhered to the first confession and rejected the 
last; confirming the decree of death. The hour 
came. Emma’s heart was calm—her eye bright with 
heavenly hope. She moved in the procession of 
death, drinking in with eager ears the consolations 
of the monks, who accompanied her, feeling that she 
had removed the last millstone from her soul, and 
left it free to soar, when it should be separated from 
its fleshly tenement. 

********* 

There is one other requisition of the criminal code 
of Lucerne, more peculiar and affecting, though not 
perhaps, so momentous in its consequences as the 
confession I have spoken of. It is, that the last 
condemned and unconfesaing prisoner, shall siand 
upon the scaffold by the one first executed after his 
condemnation, to catch the head as it falls from 
beneath the axe, and carry it in hia hands to the 
place of burial! 

Jose was brought from his dungeon ; he well knew 
for what dreadful ordeal. With his hands bound behind 
his back, he was guided by an oflicer on either side 
to a place in a procession composed of soldiers, offi¬ 
cials, and monks, that soon began to move along the 
crowded streets to the place of execution. From the 
moment that he was brought into the open air, he did 
not raise his head, nor cast one glance about him. 
It was only by the stoppage of his progress that he 
knew himself to be by the scaffold, upon which he 
was to act an appalling part. The officers conducted 
him to the steps, assisted him to ascend, and then 
unbound his hands, “Stand ready,” said one,“when 
I give you warning, to catch the falling head!” 

Still he did not lift his eyes, for he had resolved 
to spare himself much of the horror of the scene by 
excluding it from sight. What he was to do was 
terrible enough of itself, and, weakened by imprison¬ 
ment and remorse, he feared for his power to accom¬ 
plish it. 

The last solemn service of the Catholic church 
was ended: and Jose felt that the victim was prepar¬ 
ing for the fatal stroke. After an interval of appalling 
silence, the word was given to him to turn and per¬ 
form his office. Mechanically he obeyed, as the 
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sufferer was kneeling for the last effort, and involun¬ 
tarily he lifted his eyes. “ Jose!” “ Emma 1’* burst 
from one and the other in gasping tones. “ Fare- 
Well, Jose,” said Emma, calmly, 11 repent, repent, and 
we shall meet again in heaven !” The executioner 
adjusted her head immediately—the axe fell, and she 
was no more! Jose stood without motion, from the 
moment that he had uttered her name, for he felt to 
his soul in life-sapping horror, that he was now a 
two-fold murderer! An officer pushed him forward 
as the executioner was lifting his hand to disengage 
the axe; but instead of touching the head, he fell 
down with a shriek upon the scaffold, as one dead. 
He was lifted up—but ere they had borne him from 
the fatal spot, his guilty breath was gone for ever! 

The above simple tale has been written to intro¬ 
duce to the reader and thereby impress upon the mind, 
the peculiar requirements of the criminal code of Lu¬ 


cerne, which form its climax. I found them in the 
late work of Baron Geramb; and I am ignorant 
whether any other government has ever adopted any 
thing similar. It is at the present day a strongly 
agitated question whether man has the authority of 
the Gospel to destroy his fellow man, even in the 
course of justice for aggravated offences. If capital 
punishment is to be retained, it surely is an admi¬ 
rable modification of its horrors, that it should not be 
executed upon the condemned, as in Lucerne, until 
after a full confession of guilt; since the innocent have 
thus an opportunity to escape; and it lias several 
times occurred in the legal history of every civilized 
country, that the innocent have been falsely con¬ 
demned, and have paid the forfeit with their lives. 
One such instance creates the intensest reflection, 
and it is certainly better, in the words of an eminent 
English jurist, that ninety-nine guilty should escape, 
than that the hundredth, if innocent, should suffer. 
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As the youth sat resting his distorted foot on its ac- 
custoraed cushion, with every-day objects about him, 
and the familiar faces of the venerable Ilerocles and 
gentle Ianthe by his side, he felt that the emotions 
had fled with which he had listened to the predictions 
of a being, most august in appearance and preten¬ 
sions, on the lonely seashore and under the gather¬ 
ing shadows of twilight. Aware that he could not 
transport his hearers back to the spot where his 
own blood had been chilled with a superstitious 
awe, he shrank from repeating what would be heard 
with feelings so different from his own. It was 
not till the old man again passed his hand over his 
dark curls, saying in a tone of encouraging kindness 
—“ Tell us all, Reuben!’’—that the stripling dared 
proceed. When age is neither harsh nor unreasona¬ 
ble, and youth is open and confiding, how much 
mischief may be nipped in the bud! how may the 
very beginnings of evil be tenderly removed without 
inflicting a wound on the heart where as yet they 
have taken no root! “Tell us all!"—Were that in- 
junction obeyed, how often might parents fondly lead 
back unsuspecting youth from paths where tempta¬ 
tion lies in ambush, and sin prepares her pitfalls 1— 
Reuben did tell all, though the downcast eyes of the 
old man spoke a grave disapprobation; and he mark¬ 
ed Ianthe shudder as he repeated the prophet’s ex¬ 
pression—"That shrunken foot shall rest on the 
Christian’s neck." 

But his ingenuousness had not yet been put to its 
full test. When his narrative was ended, Ianthe sat 
silent, as if conscious that the affair was too serious 
for comment of Iter’s, and looked anxiously at her 
father. Ilerocles too mused a few moments, and then 
asked—“Why didst thou wish to see this man?” 
Reuben was confused. “I scarce know;” was his 
low reply. " It might have been an impulse of boyish 
curiosity,” continued Ilerocles; “ but now thou hast 
seen him and heard him too, what dost thou think of 
him? Is he an impostor—a madman—or is he a 
prophet?"—Again Reuben hesitated, and coloured 
deeply; and after surveying him a few moments ear¬ 
nestly, Herocles resumed: “ There is then a shadow 
of doubt and uncertainty upon thy mind?—Nay, 
Ianthe, do not clasp thy hands and bend thine eyes 
upon him with such sorrowful surprise. A calm in¬ 
vestigation alone can draw the truth from a perplexed 
spirit. Let him speak freely to us, as he hath done, 
over since his tongue first lisped." “ I will, father!” 
exclaimed Reuben with energy, “ for you are to me 
all that a father could be. I will tell you the whole 
truth. I longed to see him, partly, as you say, from 
idle curiosity; I heard men and boys talk much of 
him in our streets; and they told many marvels of 
his eloquent discourse which stirred up multitudes to 
follow him; and of the wonders that he wrought. 
Then, too, I have listened of late, until my heart 
throbbed, as Ziliah the beautiful Jewess talked of the 
former glories of her nation: how could I help re- 
membering that her nation was my nation ? that a 


scroll found on the forehead of the poor foundling 
Reuben declared him a Hebrew, and that nty face 
confirms it? Once, too, as Ziliah looked on me with 
her dark sad eyes, I heard her say—“ His parents 
would have joyed in him, but who—who are his 
parents?” Alas! how often since, as I have sat 
alone, that question hath sounded in mine ears 
and been echoed from my heart!—“ Who are his 
parents?” Father, you know that I love you, but 
must I not sometimes yearn to know those whom 
God made my own real parents ? Can I help pining 
to ask why they cast me off ere I had words to sue 
for love, or a memory in which to treasure their 
faces? Is it wrong?" 

He looked at Herocles and Ianthe with such a 
mournful earnestness that they could not answer 
him, and he went on. “ Then, too, I am not as 
other boys; they go leaping forth joyfully to their 
sports, while I lay this distorted limb and feeble 
frame apart in some nook, and as I watch their active 
games, and listen to their merry voices, my thoughts 
wander away, I know not where. Yet often arc my 
dreams rudely broken; Christian boys scoff at me 
and tell me I was born a Jew; and Jewish boys go 
bounding past me with scornful glances because I 
have been bred a Christian; and my soul is often 
troubled by day and by night. So hath it been with 
me, father; and when I saw that Ziliah believed this 
man a great prophet, it moved me to seek him. It 
seemed to me that if he were God’s messenger, he 
might bring truth to my mind and peace to my 
heatt." “And hath it been so, Reuben? hath thy 
soul been at peace since he talked with thee by the 
seashore ?”—" Oh no !”—“ Did lie say aught that 
might make thee a better man ?”—“ No, father, no." 
“ Did he tell thee aught of thy past lot which hath 
hitherto been known to God alone?”—“Nay, father, 
he spake only of those things to which our friends 
and neighbours have all been privy. The whole town 
knows that Herocles the rich Christian found mo a 
deserted infant at his gate, and that from that hour” 
—his voice was choked for an instant, but he went 
on—“from that hour I have had a home and a 
father.”—“ Did he prophesy aught of thy future des¬ 
tiny which lieth not within the reach of thine own 
efforts ?’’ Reuben paused; »I know not; he told 
me I should be rich and great, but I covet not such 
a lot.”—“Thou dost not yet, my son; but if thou 
shouldsl believe him, would not the thought dwell 
much in thy mind? Wouldst thou not begin to long 
for the predicted splendours? Wouldst thou not at 
last venture a struggle for what thou hadst begun to 
covet ? Then would ambition aid in the fulfilment of 
that very prophecy which called it into being. My 
child, dost thou not see that the tempter, the crafty 
one, hath been with thee ? that he who would kindle 
the fires of worldly passions in thy young heart can¬ 
not be a messenger from the pure God? He Eaid 
thou wouldst become a Jew; did he tell thee how, or 
why ? did he utter one word to prove the faith of the 
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Christian false? did he not trust that superstitious 
credulity would check thy researches after truth, and 
that while thou shouldst labour under an awful im¬ 
pression that thy destiny was fixed, his words would 
work out their own accomplishment by a secret in¬ 
fluence on thy actions? He hath insulted thy under¬ 
standing by appealing solely to thy imagination. So 
doth not the true Master. My son, hear this man, 
if thou wilt; study him, the more closely the better; 
imposture bears no near approach. But with him 
study the written records of the perfect teacher, even 
Jesus of Nazareth. Compare the life, the actions, 
the teachings of both; then tell me which came from 
God. Thou art no longer a child, even in years; 
and amid the infirmities of the body, thy mind hath 
ripened fast. In thine hours of calmness and soli¬ 
tude. read those simple records with care—and never, 
whether the down be on thy cheek, or the silver 
beard descend on thy breast, wilt thou rise up in the 
synngogue and call thyself a Jew!” 

Herocles rose ns he uttered these words with fer¬ 
vour, and laying both hands on the head of Reuben, 
with a benediction, he passed from the apartment. 
Ianthe lingered, gazing wistfully on the boy, as he 
stood with his eyes fixed on the matted floor. Dis¬ 
creet as she was zealous, she felt that a single inju¬ 
dicious word at this moment might do harm; that 
an unskilful touch on the harp of many strings, when 
so highly tuned, might for ever mar some of its sweet¬ 
est chords. But as she paused under the soft light of 
the alabaster lamp suspended from the ceiling, her 
whole soul looking out from her face with the ex¬ 
pression of a guardian angel who beholds his charge 
threatened with danger, Reuben raised his eyes, and 
exclaimed, “Fear not, sister!"—“Wilt thou heed 
our father's injunction ?”—“ I will indeed; this very 
night will I again peruse the life of Jesus Christ ns if 
I had never seen it before. I will read as for life.”— 
A bright flush of joy passed over her face ns she 
glided silently away ; and as the sound of wooden 
bolts without told that the slaves were closing the 
house for the night, Reuben retired to his lonely 
chamber, to fulfil his promise in the stillness of 
midnight. 

Comparatively fresh from the hands of the simple 
men who wrote them, the various portions of the 
New Testament had already been framed into a vol¬ 
ume by the fathers of the church; and it had become 
what it has been for ages, the fountain of truth and 
virtue. The mists of centuries had not yet gathered 
thick over it; the true meaning shone out bright and 
unimpaired from every line of the gospels upon the 
youthful student. The manners they painted had 
not passed away; an oriental clime glowed around 
him, as around the beings of whom he read: many 
of the trees and plants, the garments, the diseases, 
the superstitions, the customs, the very phtasc3 of 
every day use, which gave reality to the sketches, 
were familiar to him. His mind dreamed not of 
obscurities, and still more perplexing elucidations; 
the voices of Christens wrangling over disputed pas¬ 
sages had never reached the ear of the recluse in¬ 
valid ; and what wonder if reading with new, intense, 
impartial interest, reading, as he said, “ for life”—he 
studied till he felt conviction stealing over his mind, 
and glowing in his heart! And in spite of nil that 
time and man’s devices have done, have not those 
wonderful annals still the same power over him who 
reads in such a spirit ? 


The stars were growing pale in the eastern sky, 
when Reuben rose with a glowing cheek and bright¬ 
ened eye; and reverently laying aside the parchments 
on which the narratives of the Evangelists were traced 
in a beautiful Greek character, he cast himself on his 
knees. The most susceptible thing on earth is the 
conscience of the virtuous; and those whose errora 
are fewest are often the readiest to reproach them¬ 
selves. In silence the tear of penitence rolled down 
his cheek as he revolved his meditated wandering 
from the Shepherd, the recital of whose holy life and 
cruel death had just thrilled him with love and pity; 
and in silence rose the aspirations of his grateful 
heart. 

When the young watcher at last laid his head upon 
the pillow, the scenes in which his fancy had just 
mingled, again rolled before him; but more and more 
confusedly as thought dissolved into dreams. He saw 
floating before him the dark barren mountains of 
Judea, the blue sea of Galilee, the solitary well of 
Sychar under a noonday sun; he saw many human 
forms acting over, in strange confusion, ihings of 
which he had rend; but in every groupe, one figure 
which he longed to behold was still wanting. At 
last he found himself hurried on amid a throng of 
figures, where the strong and the feeble, the healthy 
and the diseased, were jostled tumultuously together. 
The vigorous were bearing those whose wan cheeks, 
sunken eyes, and listless limbs, told of the weary sick 
bed whence they had been taken. Vacant or won¬ 
dering eyes looked out from curtained litters that 
were carried past him; the blind touched him with 
outstretched hands as they groped along; the deaf 
and dumb gibbered in his ear with uncouth struggling 
sounds and rapid gestures; a glaring maniac broke 
from the grasp of two strong men, and rushed by 
him, rending his garments and uttering fearfid howls; 
while afar off under a cypruB tree stood the horrid 
leper, from whom all men turned away shuddering. 
Towards one Bpot pressed the ghastly multitude; 
every eye, that had sense in it, turned in one direc¬ 
tion ; and presently there was a halt—a dead still¬ 
ness. The crowd surged to and fro; it divided; and 
a majestic figure advanced; yet even now he could 
not discern its features, so strong was the spell cast 
by his waking reverence over his sleeping vision. It 
paused beside a litter; he heard a cry from those 
about it, and saw the bony cheek and dim eye of the 
man who lay within, utterly changed as he rose and 
sat upright. The form came nearer; and the blind 
man, who stood at his side, started back and clasped 
his hands before his eyes with a loud exclamation, as 
if the dazzling heavens and earth had suddenly open¬ 
ed upon them. And now Reuben felt that his own 
turn had come, that a look of superhuman sweetness 
and penetration rested upon him, that an outstretched 
hand almost touched his breast. His heart beat vio¬ 
lently ; faith, hope, love tempered with awe agitated 
his whole frame; and as if in response to hia unutter¬ 
ed prayer, he felt the miraculous power rush through 
his system. The foot that had never touched the 
green sod “ was whole;” the distorted limb assumed 
its fair proportions; the shrunken sole was involun¬ 
tarily pressed with a firm and elastic tread on the 
earth, and the useless crutch fell from his grasp. The 
surrounding objects wavered and flickered; in a rap¬ 
ture of gratitude and joy he clasped his hands— 
and awoke! 

Who can tell the bitterness of disappointment with 
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which he murmured—“was it only a dream?” But 
Reuben’s character was of a texture so susceptible to 
all good impressions, that even the wild and wander¬ 
ing fancies of a dream, when capable of yielding a 
spiritual blessing, were not lost upon him. For a 
time indeed he wept, in the weakness of human na¬ 
ture; then he again remembered the uses of prayer, 
and it brought what it never can fail to bring, a Bpirit 
of resignation. As he afterwards lay calmly musing, 
he felt that never from that night should he peruse 
the account of his Saviour’s miracles, and read the 
simple words—“ great multitudes followed him there, 
and he healed them,” without a most vivid and thril¬ 


ling conception of the scene; and a corresponding ad¬ 
miration of the beautiful ministry of Christ. How 
many thousands read that same brief phrase, with 
but a vague image of all that it discloses! 

He did dot fail, too, to realize how much the moral 
deliverance he had that night experienced was more 
precious than restoration from any physical infirmity 
whatever; and that marvellous as were the God-at¬ 
testing miracles of Him who once walked the earth 
with power to cure the body’s worst maladies, far 
more blessed was the influence left behind him— 
able, age after age, to pour balm on the wounded 
spirit and cure the yet more fatal diseases of the soul. 
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It was a brilliant company that assembled at the 
mansion of Mr, Roger Douglass on a beautiful night 
in December of eighteen hundred and four. The 
survivors of that scene of festivity, no doubt remem¬ 
ber with melancholy pleasure, the meeting place of 
their youth, and the moments of real delight they 
passed at different times within its hospitable walls. 
Their companions were those whose brows are 
now whitened with the cares of years, or who 
sweetly slumber where sepulchral shadows spread 
their gloom. Let them turn over the pages of the 
past, and think once more upon lights that glittered 
in front of that stately mansion—the constant rattle 
of carriages which for a time hurried along in almost 
unbroken procession—the bustle of postillions, hand¬ 
ing out the visiters and servants directing them 
through blazing halls and dazzling antechambers to 
the drawing room and splendid saloon. Let them 
call to mind the startling scene that presented itsell 
before them, when introduced to the congregated 
beauty and manly excellence that crowded the high 
halls of pleasure on that happy night. It was the 
bright season of youth and ardent hope, and although 
gray hairs may blush at the recollection of many of 
the follies of earlier years, yet to that hour of glitter- 
ance and show a thought may be given with exceed¬ 
ing interest—perhaps its history and connexion with 
other circumstances, may afford a moment’s profit¬ 
able reflection, as it will teach us, how the gilded 
efforts of life go down to the gloom of death, and 
the glories that hang around the wealthiest habitation 
fade amid the darkness of the grave. 

Cards of invitation were in circulation for weeks, 
and many a bosom had thrilled in anxious anticipa¬ 
tion of the delight to be experienced in common with 
the giddy throng. Scarcely had the hour arrived, 
over which Fashion had assumed control, and dedi¬ 
cated to the interests of etiquette and elegant visits, 
than carriage after carriage lumbered up to the street 
entrance, and visiter after visiter was hurried through 
the crowds at the door, and on the marble steps to 
the denser crowd within. Half the fashionable ladies 
in the American metropolis of politeness, had passed 
the shining stairway—hurried through the antecham¬ 
bers and were seated in expectation of happier hours 
to come, or whirling their shining skirts of richest 
silk and satin amid the delightful jostle of the laugh- 
ing groups. Card still followed card, announcing the 
gifted and the gay, and each new name was passed 
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with smiles of approbation, or pleasant jest, as former 
associations retold the joys of other festal scenes. 

“Softly falls the foot of time, 

That only treads on flower b,” 

The earlier moments of mirth and festivity swept 
rapidly away. Groups were gathering in different 
parts of the saloon, and all were more or less ab¬ 
sorbed in conversation, or making arrangements for 
future enjoyment, when the names of the Miss War¬ 
rens and Miss Walter, their cousin, were announced. 
A murmur of applause went through the multitude, 
and the countenances of the gentlemen seemed to 
brighten with animation, as though they anticipated 
a rich treat in the addition she was to make to the 
company. But, some of the ladies regarded the fair 
visitant with different feelings, whether from jealousy 
of her personal charms, or other considerations, let 
the sequel show. 

The curl of scorn turned upon a few fair lips, and 
Miss Helen Hartly, indignant at the idea of being in 
the same company with Miss Walter, turned to her 
sister Arabella who was too deeply engaged in conver¬ 
sation with a party of gentlemen to hear or attend 
to any thing else, and called out in a very sarcastic 
tone, “ Bell, did you hear that?” 

“ Hear what?” inquired Miss Arabella, rather pet¬ 
tishly, a little piqued, no doubt, at being interrupted. 

“ Why Harriet Walter is announced.” 

“Harriet Walter,” exclaimed Miss Arabella,.with 
a soft oath, which fashionable ladies may sometimes 
swear, but which would be very rude in one cele¬ 
brated for that modesty which is always becoming, 
and is the brightest ornament to the female character. 

“ Yes, Harriet Walter,” returned Miss Helen, em¬ 
phasising the name, “ and I’ve half a notion to leave 
the saloon this instant; Miss Walter is no society for 
me, she was never raised to any thing, and when her 
father died his estate was insolvent—so she must be 
poor enough. And what impudence indeed for her 
to come here, knowing, as she must, that Mrs. Doug¬ 
lass’ card was only sent in compliment to the Miss 
Warrens.” 

“ Poor creature,” said Arabella, “ I pity her; but 
what a figure she will cut here ?—so tall—so clum¬ 
sy—I know she will mortify us all.* Helen, suppose 
we go home, just to show Mrs. Douglass and her 
friends that we are a little above such associations.” 

« Indeed, Bell, it would serve her right; but then 
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we should lose so much fun, and Mr. Greencase is 
here, you know we don’t meet him often.” 

“Well, any how the ugly thing can’t harm us 
much, though it is rather degrading." • 

“ We’ll bear it, Bell, as long as we can, but we 
shall take the trouble to let Mrs. Douglass know 
what we think of her.” 

This conversation was conducted in an elevated 
tone, and heard by a number of attentive listeners, 
some of whom had never seen Miss Walter, and sup¬ 
posing what they had heard to be the truth, they readily 
enough imagined what an appearance the character 
they had heard described would make in such a com¬ 
pany. But how were they disappointed when the 
Miss Warrens and Miss Waller were presented in 
person. All eyes were turned upon the one interest¬ 
ing object, and instead of beholding a frightful form, 
with a clumsy gait, stumble into their midst, they 
gazed with admiration upon one of the most graceful 
figures they had ever seen, and the ease with which 
she glided to her seat which was shown her in a 
distant part of the saloon, won applause from nearly 
every one present. 

The attention the representations of the Miss 
Hartlys had attracted for her was not likely to sub. 
side, until all the parties were satisfied of her move¬ 
ments and her merits as a lady; and while she is 
becoming the centre of attraction for a large party in 
the saloon, moving with lady-like freedom, and wear¬ 
ing a smile of enchanting sweetness, we will leave 
her for a moment and inquire who she is, and what 
may be the “ head and front of her offending,” in the 
eyes of the Miss Hartlys. 

The story may be soon told. She was the only 
daughter of a gentleman, once of fortune, but who, 
by his kindness to others, had been reduced in cir. 
custances. He had educated his child when in afflu¬ 
ence, with the utmost care, and spared neither pains 
nor expense to prepare her to move in the highest 
circles of society. She was yet young when her best 
friend and only protector was taken from her by 
death; and although by her talents she might have 
earned herself a comfortable livelihood in many ways, 
and still moved in respectable society, her uncle, Mr. 
Warren, at the earnest solicitation of his amiable 
daughters, took her home to his house, and adopting 
her as his child, made her their constant companion. 
And so highly was she respected in Mr. Warren’s 
'family, that she was not only treated in all respects 
like the rest of the family, but she was taught to look 
forward to an equal share with Mr. Warren’s chil¬ 
dren in his ample fortune. It was her supposed 
poverty at which the young Indies sneered, and it may 
be as before hinted, that they were in a degree jealous 
of her superior charms. Poverty, however, was 
sufficient in the estimation of the proud, to have 
excluded her from all respectable society. 

But let us return to the party, where we shall find 
her, after an hour’s absence, the admired of all admi¬ 
rers, not only attracting new acquaintances with the 
beauty of her person, but making lasting friends by 
the superior enchantments of her mental excellencies. 
The Miss Hartlys beheld with disappointment and 
mortification that the “ poor girl,” as they styled her, 
was gaining the affections and friendship of all around 
her, and what was worse than all, their brother 
George, whom they thought until that hour to be a 
gonileman of the highest character, paid her marked 
attention. This was insupportable, and they vowed 


and kept it faithfully', that they would not speak an¬ 
other word to him during the evening, for conde¬ 
scending to such mean society. 

It will be useless to detail the petty evidences of 
hatred which these young ladies continued to exhibit, 
we will therefore pass them over and hasten to the 
most important scene they enacted on this interesting 
occasion. 

In the course of the evening, the two young ladies 
whose rage seemed to increase with every mark of 
respect they saw shown to Miss Walter, determined 
to break up a little coterie which had gathered around 
her, and in the midst of which she sat like happiness 
personified, shedding the lustre of her charms and the 
treasures of her mind upon the smiling group. Fail, 
ing in several repeated efforts, they at length proposed 
a cotillion. The proposition met with the hearty and 
unanimous approval of the company, and the pairs 
were soon upon the floor and ready for action. Miss 
Helen Hnrlly, who hod engaged herself, as she 
thought, for the evening, to one of the most splendid 
gentlemen in the company, kept her seat, waiting in 
increasing agitation for him to approach and lead her 
into the circle; but he came not; and she was left 
alone until an elderly gentleman advanced and politely 
offered to conduct her to the floor. In her confusion 
she scarcely knew how to act, and remained in her 
position, until the old gentleman, not at all dashed 
by her hesitation, though the eyes of every one were 
upon them, took her by the hand and led her to the 
circle. Here she stood a moment, in the deepest 
mortification; and when the signal was made for the 
dance to begin; aroused from her reverie she raised 
her eyes, and the first object she beheld was Miss 
Walter preparing to lead off the cotillion with the 
gentleman, whose attention she had vainly fancied 
was due to herself alone. The rage that fired her 
bosom at the sight was insupportable, and turning to 
her sister, whose station was between her and the 
object of her resentment, she said in an angry tone, 
“ Bell, enn we sloop so low?” 

“ Shall we ?” said Arabella to the partner at her 
side. 

“As you please, Miss Hardy, I wait your pleasure,” 
was his reply. 

“ Then conduct us to our carriage,” exclaimed 
Helen, and with an air, which bespoke the utmost 
contempt, the sisters whirled past the innocent object 
of their persecuting spirit, and rushed from the saloon. 

The company well understood the whole affair, 
and duly appreciated the motive that induced the 
ladies to exhibit such malevolence towards one, 
whose only sin perhaps was that she was greatly their 
superior. The consternation occasioned by the sud¬ 
den departure of the Miss Hartlys soon subsided, and 
the dance passed off in tolerable style. Miss Walter 
stung to the soul by the unexpected insult that had 
been offered her, declined a further appearance on the 
floor, and Spent the remainder of the evening in the 
midst of a few companions who preferred her society 
before mingling in the dance or joining with the 
crowd in their glee. George Hardy, chagrined at 
the behaviour of his sisters, remained near Miss 
Walter and her cousins, and did every thing his gen¬ 
tlemanly feelings dictated, to remove the impression 
it had made. 

It was a late hour when the company separated, 
and Mr. Hardy who had obtained permission to ac¬ 
company Mr. Warren’s carriage, attended the ladies 
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home and repeated to them over and over again the 
assurances of his high regard, and begged them to 
overlook the indiscretion of his sisters, as ho was 
satisfied that after reflection they would be anxious 
to make every amends. 

The next day notes of explanation, necessary upon 
such occasions, passed between the Miss Hartlvs and 
Mrs. Roger Douglass. After numerous warm ex¬ 
pressions incident to all such matters, the requisite 
apologies were exchanged and the misunderstanding 
settled in due form. Like all affairs of the sort, the 
scene in the saloon of Mrs. Roger Douglass, was, for 
a season, the moving topic of the fashionable circle, 
and not until it had passed through all the different 
stages of the tempest it had created, was it permitted 
to slumber. 

No communication for good or for evil,ever passed 
between the Hardys and Warrens, and although 
George Hardy continued t<? be a constant visiter at 
Mr. Warren’s, and his father often called to see his 
old friend, yet not the slightest intimation of friendly 
feelings was ever made by any of the ladies. * 

Months passed away, and the affair, like all others 
of its kind, was made on item in the annals of fashion¬ 
able history, to be referred to whenever similar cir¬ 
cumstances should bring it into memory. 

One evening, about six months after the party given 
by Mrs. Douglass, Mr. Hardy entered the pat lour, 
where his daughters were enjoying themselves with 
a few friends, and in his usual tone of good humour 
exclaimed, “Girls, I’ve a notion of giving you a 
splendid party, what say you?” 

“ What say we?” asked Arabella,her eyes flashing 
in delight, 11 why, we eay that we accept the proposal 
with the utmost pleasure, Mr. Hardy.” 

“ Say Pa, if you please, Bell,” said Helen, “ and 
say that his dutiful daughters will agree to any ar¬ 
rangements their dear Pa may please to make.” 

“ I’ve only one condition, girls, and you may 
command my purse to any extent you please, comply, 
and the expense is no consideration.” 

“Helen you are in too great a hurry about your 
conditions,” said Arabella. “ Conditions are always 
tyrannical and oppressive, but name yours Pa, any 
you please, we’ll comply.” 

“Well, all I require is that you invite precisely 
the same company you met at the house of Mrs. 
Douglass.” 

“ Why Pa,” exclaimed both the ladies at once. 

“For no other reason that I can give you now, 
than that the lady and her friends may feel assured 
that you bear them no ill will.” 

“That is just what we should rejoice to do, were 
the whole matter left with ourselves, and so the 
condition is complied with.” 

“ Then to work, and show the folks that you are 
ladies of taste.” 

“ Never fear us, Pa, we’ll please you, if spending 
your money will afford you pleasure.” 

Mr. llarily bade the ladies good speed, and left the 
company in an excellent humour. His manners 
excited suspicion that he had some object in view 
which he wished to conceal; but the girls were not 
to be discouraged by any trifling consideration, from 
the performance of what was likely to afford them so 
much pleasure; the preliminaries were therefore soon 
arranged, the purse-strings having been committed 
to their keeping, they made the best possible use of 
their privilege, and afforded the old gentleman con¬ 


vincing proof that they had some idea of magnificence 
in the preparation necessary to be made for a splen¬ 
did entertainment. 

The evening came, and with it came the guests, 
young and old—all that had been invited. The young 
ladies had the pleasure of hearing before their own 
door, the rumbling of carriages and the music of 
happy voices—voices of anxious friends, ready to 
mingle in the anticipated pleasures. Nothing occur¬ 
red to mar the joy of the occasion—all was glee and 
gladness, and delightful bustle. No one took more 
interest in the frolic, or appeared to be more gratified 
than Mr. Hartly himself, he was the life of the whole 
company, and his voice was every where heard above 
all others, mingling in the joke and laugh. 

“ Pa’s the youngest gentleman in the company this 
evening,” said Arabella. 

“ He’s forgotten how old he is,” said Helen. 

“If so lively now what must he have been when 
young?” said Mrs. Douglass. 

“ I’m always young,” returned the old gentleman, 
“ always young when happy. There are deeds of 
youth that cling to us throughout life, and the re¬ 
membrance of them often constitutes the happiness 
of age; there is one scene in my early life that I shall 
keep in bright memorial till death, and I have through 
the agency of my daughter assembled this company 
to tell it once more, and be more than happy, by 
adding to its interest.” 

“ All for love,” exclaimed Arabella, with a know¬ 
ing glance. 

“Now for his courtship!” cried Helen. 

“ Go on with the story,” called a dozen voices, 
and silence prevailed. Mr. Hartly commenced: 

“In the early part of my life,” said he, “I knew 
a young man, who learned the profession of a tailor; 
on the day that he was free from his master, he was 
told that business was dull and that he must seek 
work elsewhere. This was sod news, as he had 
neither means nor friends, and was compelled to earn 
his own livelihood. After traversing the whole city, 
in search of employment, and obtaining none, he 
concluded that as business was so very slack at the 
south, where he had served his apprenticeship, he 
would get all the means he could together, and pro¬ 
ceed to some of the northern cities, where he hoped 
to obtain work, and support himself with credit. He 
accordingly took passage in a brig for New York, 
the price of which, together with the fare, amounted 
to ten dollars, just the amount he was able to gather, 
and which he had safely stored away in a pocket- 
book and placed in his vest pocket. The passengers 
were all strangers to the young man, and being some¬ 
what diffident, he did not succeed in making the 
acquaintance of any, until about the fifth day of the 
voyage when they were far out at sea; while the rest 
of the passengers were seated near the side of the 
vessel enjoying the evening breeze, he came as near 
them as his bashfulness would permit, and leaned on 
the railing, to watch the spray as it dashed up like 
pearls from the sea, and to listen to the conversation 
of the company. It happened that the child of a poor 
woman, on board, about whom no one cared but its 
mother, while bouncing about the deck in his mis¬ 
chief, went head foremost through one of the holes at 
the side of the brig, and woyld have plunged into the 
water, and been lost for ever, but for the timely 
efforts of the young fellow', who reached over the 
railing and caught the child by the ancle. It was 
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with difficulty that he regained his balance, beinf 
obliged to lean considerably over the side of the brig 
and the weight of the child struggling to be relieved 
from its perilous situation, had well nigh been the 
cause of the Iobs of both, so that he made a narrow 
escape for his life. In the effort to save the child, 
his pocket-book fell into the sea, and he was left 
without a dollar in the world—without a friend 01 
whose help he could avail himself. In the honesty 
of his heart, he went to the captain, and frankly 
communicated his condition, and begged that he 
would not think hardly of him, if he could not pay 
his passage immediately, but that he would certainly 
settle it as soon as he could obtain as much money. 
The captain became enraged, and abused him in a 
very unfeeling manner, declaring the tale about the 
loss of his money, to be a gross fabrication, and he 
swore, loud enough to be heard by all on board, that 
having been imposed on in that way often before, he 
, was prepared to serve such impostors according to 
their deserts, and that he would turn half a day’s sail 
out of his way to put him on shore at the nearest 
point of land. One of the passengers—a youth of about 
the some age of the young man—having witnessed 
the whole affair, and seeing the pocket-book when it 
fell, was prepared to give testimony in favour of 
the unfortunate j he advanced towards the captain, 
and stated, that ho thought he was rather severe in 
his threats, that the truth had been told him, and 
there was np doubt but that he would get his pay at 
some future time. “Do you dictate to me, sir?" 
said the captain, whose wrath had been greatly in¬ 
creased by the appeal. “ I’ve met these characters 
before to-day, and I am determined to make an ex- 
ample of that fellow—he goes ashore at the nearest 
point.” 

“To expostulate was in vain, and, the friend who 
hud bo kindly come to his assistance, taking out his 
purse, turned to the young man, and presented it to 
him, together with his card, saying, 

“ ‘ Take this and use it; if you are ever able to 
repay me, it will be well, if not, it will be no great 
matter.’ 

“ It will be needless for me to enter into a detail 
of the matter, Buffice it for me to say that the young 
man hesitated to receive the purse, in consideration 
of the gloomy prospect that seemed to be before him, 
but was finally prevailed upon to accept it. After 
their arrival in New York, the two young men be. 
came intimate friends. The one who lost his money, 
assisted by the other, soon procured employment, 
discharged his obligation, and was successful in the 
accumulation of wealth,” 

Here the old gentleman dashed a tear from his eye, 
and rising from his seat, walked towards the window. 
The company waited with breathless interest for the 
sequel of the story. Returning to his place, Mr. 
Hartly continued, “ The two friends at length sepa-. 
rated, one of them leaving New York, settled in a 

distant part of America, and a long interval elapsed_ 

* But Bell!’ he exclaimed, springing from his Beat, 
•where are the Miss Wartensand Miss Walter? I 
do not see them here!" 

“ They were not invited, Pa,” replied Arabella. 
“But my dear,” Baid he, affectionately, “did I 
not make it an express condition that all who were 
at the party given by Mrs. Douglass, should be 
■here?" ; 

“Yes; but Pa," said Helen, with a toss of her 


head which gave meaning to the words, “Yes; but 
Pa, you know, we ladies have our preferences.” 

“And so have we gentlemen,” replied Mr. Hartly, 
“ and I am here to teach you a lesson, in a way that I 
hope will impress it upon your minds for ever. Know 
then, my dear girls, and you ladies and gentlemen— 
all of you—that I was the young man of whom I 
have spoken, and that the father of Miss Walter, the 
young lady that my daughters treated with so much 
indifference before you all, was the man to whom I 
was so much indebted; and perhaps to his influence 
and friendship I am indebted for my present indepen- 
dence.” The manner in which the old gentleman 
concluded his story made a deep impression upon 
every one present, and while he sat a few moments, 
overcome by the feelings that agitated him, the most 
respectful silence, was maintained, until Arabella 
wrought to sincere repentance for the error she had 
committed, burst into tears, and throwing her arms 
around her father’s neck, begged a thousand pardons, 
and promised to make all the amends in her power, 
Helen joined her in promises of restitution, and the 
succeeding scenes may belter be imagined than de¬ 
scribed. 

After the excitement of feeling had in a degree 
subsided, Mr. Hartly cried out, “ I.et me finish my 
story! I am most happy to-night, that I have made 
amends for the error of my children. Shortly after 
the event, I perceived that my son George,” and here 
great wonder was expressed that he was not present, 

“ I perceived that my son George was attached to 
the young lady, I mean Miss Walter, and I not only 
seconded his suit, but prompted him to keep the mat¬ 
ter secret until its consummation should reveal it. 
He 1ms done so, and if the young rogue has performed 
his duty, I have a third daughter by this time.” 

The last word had scarcely passed his lips, when 
a rustling of silks was heard—then approaching foot¬ 
steps—then three ladies and three gentlemen entered 
the apartment, Mr. George Hartly presented his bride 
and their amiable cousins, and the gentlemen accom¬ 
panying them. Old Mr. Warren entered soon after, 
and of the pleasant—the most exquisite bustle that 
ensued, I have nothing to say. 

Now, the best of the story is, that it is strictly true, 
as related, and the gentleman we have called Mr. 
Hartly, relates it frequently, ardently hoping that it 
may be of benefit to many young ladies, who, like 
his daughters, have the best dispositions in the world, 
bu/ for want of proper reflection are most tyrannical 
in their tastes, as they are indomitable in their pride. 
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THE SHATTERED TREE. 

BY JOSEPH n, CHANDLER, 


It is nearly ten years since, in the pride of our heart, 
we purchased two Linden trees, and with our own 
hand set them out in front of our office. They grew, 
the one slowly, with small promise, and the other 
rapidly, with evidence of unusual vigour, sending out 
its branches in a broad circumference, and enriching 
the neighbourhood with ila palmy beauty, and making 
the air redolent with the sweets of its summer blos¬ 
soms; it was a goodly tree to look upon, and made 
its lean and half leafless neighbour look doubly deso¬ 
late. Poor little thing I its scrawny branches were 
poorly served with leaves, and its trunk was long, 
thin, and consumptive; it seemed as if the earth had 
forgotten its richness at its roots, and the air refused 
its wholesome influence to its leaves; it was a sad 
contrast to its flourishing brother, the pride at once 
of the neighbourhood and of its owner. 

That thrifty tree had this year, in consequence of 
a liberal bestowal of richer earth and some kindly 
care among its limbs, sent forth a body of foliogo 
that made it marvellous among the nrborial beauties 
of our street. The storms and winds of the last 
month had only increased its foliage, and apparently 
strengthened its limbs; and yesterday we stood at our 
window admiring the gorgeous exhibition of leaves 
and the rich promise of those buds whose lovely 
blossoms scent the air with their sweetness. The 
light wind bent the branches gracefully, and turned 
up the leaves so as to mingle the various shades of 
green in playful beauty. It was a lovely sight, and 


wo felt a pride of heart at our ownership, though we 
wished that its stunted neighbour had been like to it 
in size and beauty, A strong puff of wind caused 
the tree to bow before us as if sensible of and re¬ 
ciprocating our feelings. It was a graceful stoop, 
and we were about to express our admiration of its 
new elegance, when, to our deep mortification, we 
we saw that it would not recover—the reclining of its 
head was its last—its lowly bend was to have no 
repentance —and the whole mass of limbs and foliage 
fell before us upon the pavement, leaving the trunk 
branchless, leafless, and scathed. The despised, un¬ 
thrifty tree, stands firm, and not without comeliness. 

The worms had struck at the wood of the tree 
just where the limbs branch off from the trunk; and, 
concealed beneath its bark, they luxuriated upon its 
life sap until tho very objects of its pride, and that 
which made it attractive, became the occasion of its 
fall. How full of subjects for profitable contempla¬ 
tion are all these things; and were it our cue to mo. 
ralize, we might find food for the inclination in the 
untoward event of which we speak. 

Our friends advise us to have another tree placed 
instead of the trunk that now stands solitary before 
our door; but we Bay no—let us see what that will 
produce—let us see what of vitality is left Some¬ 
thing may yet come of it; the roots are vigorous and 
well supplied with earth. >• There is hope of a tree 
if there be root, though the tender branches thereof, 
decay and the stock wax old in the ground.” 
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THE VILLAGE BIIIDE. 

BY URS, EMMA C. EMBURY. 

■ ■ "Estrange her once it boots not how. 

By wrong, doubts, falsehood—any thing that tells 
A ciiange has come upon your tenderness, 

And there is not a high tiling out of heaven 
Her pride o'ermastercth not."— Willis. 


“ Congratulate me, Ormesby, I have at last found 
the object of my lifelong search; I am going to be 
married.” 

“ I do congratulate you, with all my heart, my 
dear Frankfort," returned his friend, “ for if your 
experience of wedded life should equal mine, your 
only regret will be that you have so long deferred the 
period of its enjoyment.” 

“ Ah, if I had been situated as you are, Ormesby, 
I should have married long ago.” 

“ Do you mean to say that if you had been a young 
physician, struggling against the storms of fortune, 
you would have shared your poverty with a wife, 
when as the heir of a rich merchant you have shun¬ 
ned marriage as if it had been a pestilence?” 

“Yes, for had I been poor I should have been 
sure of meeting with disinterested affection.” 

“ I have often wondered,” said Ormesby, “ how it 
was possible for you to be so distrustful of yourself, 
and so destitute of all faith in woman.” 

“ The reason of my self-distrust is too evident to 
need explanation,” said Frankfort, smiling bitterly, as 
he glanced towards the mirror which reflected his in¬ 
telligent but not handsome countenance, “mine is 
not a face that ‘ limners love to paint, and ladies to 
look upon;’ and I value not the ‘golden opinions’ 
which my wealth can buy.” 

“You do yourself injustice, Frankfort, with your 
gifted mind and high-toned feelings, you might easily 
win the love of woman, despite your swarthy brow 
which you just now regarded with so much scorn, 
For my own part, I do not believe that beauty is the 
most powerful of all spells over the affections. It 
has a magic power of attraction, but it requires the 
aid of some more enduring charm before it can re¬ 
tain the love it awakens.” 

“You know but little of woman's nature, Ormes¬ 
by ; a smooth cheek, a bright eye, a rosy lip, would 
win her from her allegiance to an angel. I have 
seen too much of society to be in doubt as to my 
own position in it. I can fully appreciate the civili¬ 
ties of ambitious mothers, and the allurements of 
fashionable daughters, for I well know that girls, 
educated according to the modem system, would not 
hesitate to marry ' le Diablo boiteux’ if he had my 
broad lands for his heritage.” 

“ Why you have grown as suspicious as an old 
miser, Frankfort; you can surely have had no cause 
to harbour such evil fancies.” 

“ Have I not, Ormesby ?" said Frankfort, in the 
low tone of suppressed indignation, “ listen to the 
tale of my experience in woman’s faith. In the days 
of my early youth, I met with the beautiful Emily 

B-, the only child of a fashionable but dowerless 

widow. The charms of her person were enhanced 
by the frank and artless manners which suited so 


well with the almost childlike delicacy of her fea¬ 
tures and complexion. I loved her. with all the fer¬ 
vour of boyish affection, and was fool enough to 
fancy that my feelings were reciprocated. I ottered 
her my hand, was accepted, and only waited until I 
should become of age to take possession of my es¬ 
tate and to claim my beautiful bride. There wanted 
but one week of the long anticipated time, when I 
learned on what a precipice I stood. Before she 
knew me, Emily had plighted her faith to a young 
officer in the navy, and it was his prolonged absence 
in the Mediterranean, which had afforded her the 
opportunity of making a wealthier alliance. A letter 
from the indignant lover gave me the first intimation 
of her falsehood, and with it he sent a packet of let¬ 
ters, received from her during the first months of my 
acquaintance with her, in which allusions the most 
degrading and insulting were made to me; my per¬ 
sonal defects were depicted in the most glaring co¬ 
lours, my devotedness was unsparingly ridiculed, my 
boyish passion derided, and sentiments of the most 
unchanging affection were expressed towards her 
absent lover. Then came others of a later date, 
hinting of maternal influence and poverty, and the 
necessity of keeping up an appearance in society. 
Finally, the correspondence was closed by a short 
and cold billet bearing date long after she had con¬ 
sented to become my wife, and containing sundry 
good and cogent reasons why my birthright of fertile 
acres should be preferred to the heritage of him who 
was destined to plough the barren waves. I enclosed 
the packet in an envelope to Emily, and adding a 
note which simply stated that my reasons for de¬ 
clining the honour of her alliance were fully ex¬ 
plained in the letters, I bade her farewell for ever. So 
ended my dream of woman’s faith. Emily after¬ 
wards found a third fool on whom to practise her 
arts, and is now, I am told, an exemplary wife and 
mother. Exemplary forsooth! her outset in life 
was one series of falsehoods, yet is she now, to out¬ 
ward seeming, a model of propriety. Such is my 
experience, Ormesby; can you wonder that I am 
somewhat slow of belief now 7" 

But is it just, Frankfort, to condemn the whole 
sex for the faults of one deceitful woman ? It is 
not in fashionable society that one must look for 
perfect integrity of character. The conventional 
forms prescribed by etiquette are so full of deception, 
and there is so much petty hypocrisy constantly prac¬ 
tised in the intercourse of daily life, that the snow- 
white purity of truth is soon sullied, if not destroyed." 

“ I am aware of that, Ormesby, and therefore it is 
that I have fled from the gay world, choosing rather 
to seek my wife amid the shades of rural life.” 

“ And pray where did you find the paragon, who 
alone could satisfy your fastidious taste 7" 
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“ I may ns well follow the advice given in the 
French fairy tale, and commence at the commence¬ 
ment. You know it is now two years since I re¬ 
turned from my long sojourn on the continent, but 
you cannot imagine with what weariness I had long 
looked upon all the allurements usually offered to 
travellers abroad. My eye was completely sated 
with pictures and statues, palaces and cathedrals—I 
was annoyed by the perpetual presence of •gens 
tTarmerie,' disgusted with the filth and coarseness of 
the 1 most refined nation in the world,’ and tired of 
the frivolities and vices of the great capitals of Eu¬ 
rope. I longed once more to breathe the free air of 
my native land; and as soon as I set foot upon the 
shores of America, I commenced a tour of the Uni¬ 
ted States. After a year’s sojourn amid all kinds of 
people and every variety of scenery, I was returning 
to my long forsaken home, when a droll incident be¬ 
fell me, while passing through New Hampshire. 

“ I hud left my servant and carriage at the town 

of-, and with a small valise, a fishing case and a 

few books, turned off from the high road to the 
pretty village of Merrivale, where, I had learned, I 
should find excellent trout fishing. On my arrival at 
the quiet little inn, I soon perceived that I was an 
object of especial attention and curiosity. This was 
to me quite unaccountable, for my dusty dress and 
diminutive portmanteau were not very great provoca¬ 
tives to interest, among that class of people who esti¬ 
mate a man’s importance by the weight of his bag¬ 
gage. However, I was not allowed to remain long 
in doubt. I had barely time to perform my ablutions 
and return to the bar-room, when I was thus accost¬ 
ed by the host: ‘ Glad you are come, sir; we heard 
you were taken sick, and were afraid you would not 
get here.’ I stared. ‘ Our poor old master is going 
fast, sir,” continued Boniface, “ and he is very anxious 
to see you J I believe he thinks the school won’t get 
on unless he tells you all his plans and regulations.' 
In a moment I saw into the whole mystery, and was 
smiling at the odd mistake, when the door opened 
gently, and a young girl timidly entered. 1 Ah, here 
comes little Ally,’ said the worthy host, ‘ I thought 
the old man would be in a hurry to see you when he 
heard you had come; how is your father this even- 
ing, Alice?’ ‘He is a little better, sir,’ said the girl, 
‘ but he is so impatient to see the new master, that I 
thought I would step over and ask the gentleman if 
he would be kind enough to come to-night.’ ‘ I dare 
say he will, Ally,’ said the garrulous landlord. ‘ You 
see, Mr. Smith,’ added he, turning to me, “ our old 
schoolmaster has had a paralytic stroke, and it has 
made him quite helpless, but he still feels an interest 
in the school he has taught for so many years, and I 
suppose he wants to see if you are as good a scholar 
as you were represented to be to the commitiee.’ 
All this time, Ormesby, I was gazing at the fair crea¬ 
ture who stood before me. Imagine a delicate and 
graceful girl of some seventeen summers, with a face 
of almost infantine freshness and beauty, peeping from 
under a coarse cottage bonnet, and you will have 
some faint idea of the first appearance of Alice Grey. 
It suddenly came into my head to carry on the farce, 
at least for a little while, and having discovered, by 
dint of judicious questions, that no one in the village 
had ever seen the expected Mr. Smith, I found no 
great difficulty in assuming his character. I accord¬ 
ingly accompanied the pretty Alice to her home. It 
was a low one story cottage, almost overgrown with 


honeysuckle and ivy, and would have been very pic¬ 
turesque but for an unsightly building projecting on 
the side, which I afterwards ascertained to be the 
village schoolhouse. When we arrived at the door, 
Alice left me a moment, but returning almost imme¬ 
diately, led me into a small, neat apartment, where, 
reclining on a low bed, supported by pillows, I found 
her father. The old man closed the book, (a volume 
of Euripides,) from which he had been reading, and 
extending his hand, feebly expressed his pleasure at 
my arrival. As I looked on his expansive brow, his 
clear eye, and the long white locks which fell upon 
his shoulders, I thought I had never seen a finer or 
more intellectual head. He had been for twenty 
years the schoolmaster of the little village of Merri¬ 
vale. Arriving there, wearied with the turmoil of a 
busy world, for which his meek spirit was little fitted, 
he had married there, and was now about to die 
there. His wife and two children had preceded him 
to the tomb, so that Alice was the only tie that 
bound him to life. 

All these circumstances I learned in the course 
of our conversation, and I also found that the old 
man, paralysed as he was, (for the lower half of his 
body was completely helpless,) still endeavoured to 
attend to his pupils. He could not bear the thought 
of having his school dispersed; liis bed was therefore 
placed immediately at the door leading to the little 
schoolroom, and he was in the habit of calling up 
the classes as regularly as when he presided at his 
well-worn desk, while he deputed to the gentle Alice 
the task of keeping order among the motley assem¬ 
blage. 1 was strangely interested in the simple- 
hearted old man and his pretty daughter, and as I 
listened to his plans regarding his pupils my heart 
smote me for the deception I had practised. I saw 
he would be sadly disappointed if informed of his 
mistake, and I knew that in his precarious stale, a 
slight degree of agitation might cost him his life. I 
therefore determined to continue my personation of 
the new master, at least until the real Simon Pure 
should arrive. I accordingly despatched a note to 
my servant, directing him to make his way to New 
York and there await my coming, while I laid aside 
for the time all the luxuries to which I had been 
accustomed, and became the inmate of the “ master’s" 
house. 

Imagine me, if you can, Ormesby, seated at an old 
and most curiously whittled desk, and giving lessons 
to about a dozen flaxen-headed rustics, together with 
perhaps twice as many rosy cheeked damsels. I 
doubt whether all my philanthropy would have in¬ 
duced me to humour the joke for any length of time, 
had it not been for the pretty Alice. Her influence 
was all-powerful among the pupils. The raising of 
her finger and the glance of her eye towards the old 
man’s sick bed was sufficient to restore order at all 
times, and as her father still chose to hear the reci¬ 
tations of the classes my labours were but light. The 
education of Alice had been carefully directed, with 
a view to her obtaining her future subsistence as a 
teacher, and the old man begged me to give her my 
especial attention. This was no difficult task, for 
her quickness of perception and rapid flow of thought 
made instruction a pleasure. I soon found it was 
far more agreeable to construe Virgil with Alice, than 
to explain the rules of arithmetic to the young far¬ 
mers, and many an idle hour did the indolent scholar 
obtain, while I was mending pens or setting copies 
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for the pretty villager. My only fear was that the 
real Sir. Smith would make his appearance, but, hav¬ 
ing learned his address, I wrote privately to ascertain 
the state of his health, and found he had been com¬ 
pelled to seek a southern climate, so that I no longer 
stood in dread of appearing as an impostor before I 
was ready to slate the truth. However, I soon be¬ 
came heartily tired of my new freak of folly and 
should scarcely have continued it so long had it not 
been for the pleasure I found in watching the noble 
impulses of a pure and unsophisticated mind. But 
why make a long story about it. I have wooed and 
won Alice Grey under the guise of a poor school, 
master, and not until she is bound to me by irrevo. 
cable ties will she know the brilliancy of her destiny.” 

“And her father ?” 

“ He gave us his blessing, and is quite content to 
see Alice the wife of his successor.” 

“ But are you prepared, Frankfort, for the many 
ill-natured remarks to which the slightest taint of rus. 
ticity in your village bride will give rise ?" 

“ Certainly; I care not a pin’s worth for the criti¬ 
cisms of the fashionable world. Alice is quiet, lady, 
like, and gentle; if she lacks the mincing airs of the 
boarding school dolls of society, Bite possesses a sim¬ 
plicity infinitely more attractive.” 

“Do you not fear the influence of gaiety and 
fashion upon a mind so totally ignorant of the allure¬ 
ments of the world, Frankfort? Many a clear eye 
ba3 been dazzled by unwonted brightness." 

“ I will tell you frankly the state of my feelings, 
Ormesby. I look upon my marriage as an cxperi- 
ment. I am thoroughly wearied of the life I have 
led for the last twelve years, and I am willing to risk 
every thing for a change. I have studied the temper 
and habits of Alice Grey, and believe her to be truth 
itself. She loves me with that tender, child-like 
affection which is more natural, considering the dis¬ 
parity of our years, than an ardent passion; and I 
cannot but hope that this affection, together with the 
gratitude she will feel when made acquainted with 
her true condition, will preserve her untainted amid 
the atmosphere of fashion. But I shall leave her to 
the guidance of her own impulses. X do not wish 
her to be directed by my will, I seek a woman whose 
heart is sufficiently uncorrupt to be her best director. 
If Alice be such a woman, I shall be happy; but if I 
am doomed to disappointment—if I find her adopting 
the deceptive forms of society, and becoming a mere 
woman of fashion, then will I ‘ whistle her down the 
wind,’ and leave her to her own pursuits.” 

“ Frankfort, with such feelings you ought not to 
marry.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because you are receiving more than you give. 
You take the homage of innocent affection and you 
give in return the cold, calculating regard of one who 
has long since expended his fervid feelings. You 
expect the most entire devotion, and you offer her 
the half-withheld attachment of one who distrusts her 
sex—you expose her to the full glare of wealth with 
all its temptations, and resolve even now to cast her 
off if she be dazzled by its splendours.” 

“But I anticipate no such result,Ormesby; I think 
she will be proof against all temptation, and if my 
love be less fervid than in the days of my boyhood, 
it will be more durable. 

“ I hope it may be so,” said Ormesby, “ but I must 
confess I have my doubts on the subject. Few girls 


of eighteen are sufficiently discreet and prudent to 
suit the notions of—” 

“ Of a husband of forty, I suppose you mean,” said 
Frankfort, laughing; “ why man, you are as distrustful 
of me as if I were a woman.” 

“ More so, Frankfort, for I have less faith in the 
generosity of man’s nature.” 

“ Well, let us each enjoy our own opinion, and 
abide the result; but now, with your permission, I 
will see your wife, Ormesby, for I am in need of her 
assistance in die choice of a wedding-dress for my 
village bride.” 

If women could read the calculations which enter 
in and mingle with the affections of men, how often 
would they shrink from the homage which is offered 
them—the homage which they repay by the sacrifice 
of themselves. Alice, young, warm-hearted, and sincere, 
had given her affections, without reserve, to the “ new 
master," Hispovertyhad awakened her pity,his talents 
excited her respect, his kindness won her love, and 
she wedded him at the bedside of her dying father, 
without one thought of worldly interest to disturb the 
pure current of her tenderness. Her marriage was a 
sad one, however, for the excitement proved too much 
for her old father, and on the following morning he 
was found lifeless in his bed. He had passed from 
sleep unto death without a struggle. Overwhelmed 
with grief, Alice gave little heed to her husband’s 
arrangements respecting the school, and it was not 
until he announced to her his intention of quitting 
New Hampshire, that she learned he had relinquished 
his charge. Passively yielding to his will, she allowed 
him to conduct her where he would, and a prolonged 
tour through Canada and along the lakes, aided much 
in restoring her feelings to their wonted cheerful tone. 
It was not until then, when he saw her sunny temper 
once more lighting up her fair face, that he conducted 
her to his stately home, and revealed to her asto- 
nislied gaze the riches of which she was now mistress. 

At first Alice seemed like one in a dream. She 
almost feared to close her eyes lest the rich and 
beautiful things by which she was surrounded should 
fade like fairy gifts from her view. But when the 
tumult of her feelings had subsided—when she could 
sit down calmly and reflect upon all that had occur¬ 
red, a painful thought arose within her mind. 

“ Why," said she to herself, “ why did he not tell 
me of this ? how could he deceive me with details of 
poverty and plans for economy and industry? Can 
affection thus voluntardy utter the language of false- 
hood ?” To her sensitive mind such a thought seemed 
like ingratitude, and yet she vainly strove to repress 
it. Again and again it occurred to her, even in the 
midst of the confidences of wedded love, and she was 
chilled by the first faint shadow of distrust long ere 
she knew the deep darkness of suspicion’s cloud. 

Alice was now placed in a painful and unnatural 
position in society. “ Have you seen Mrs. Frank¬ 
fort yet?” was the common question among the 
“exclusives,” and various were the criticisms to 
which the poor girl was subjected. A few romantic 
young Indies thought her timidity very charming, but 
to the hard and worldly characters, who are always 
to be found among the leaders of fashion, the blush¬ 
ing and sensitive Alice was a mystery and a marvel. 
They were perfectly scandalized at her deficiency in 
the accomplishments deemed requisite in society. She 
could not dance, she was ignorant of scientific music, 
she did not know the use of finger-glasses, she had 
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been heard to laugh out loudly and gleefully while at 
an evening party, and she had actually been seen 
eating fish with her knife. These, and many similar 
enormities, were laid to her charge, and Alice felt 
that she was the object of continual remark. But, 
although ignorant of many minute points of etiquette, 
she was by no means deficient in quickness of com¬ 
prehension and energy of character. She saw that 
her husband was exceedingly annoyed by her occa- 
sional rusticity, and she set herself seriously to work 
to correct it. She 60 on found that society would 
forgive almost any thing in those who contributed to 
its amusement, and that in order to destroy the odium 
of being country-bred, she must begin by a course of 
city extravagance. Stimulated by a wish to do ho¬ 
nour to her husband, and, perhaps too, by that latent 
vanity which lurks in every human heart, she com¬ 
menced her career by the study of the arts of dress. 
Until thus transplanted to the regions of fashion, she 
had been, if not unconscious, at least regardless of 
her personal beauty; but she was now urged to make 
the best use of every advantage she possessed, and, 
placing berself under the guidance of some of those 
kind friends who are always ready to assist others in 
spending money, Bjje soon learned how much skilful 
management may improve natural loveliness. Sparing 
no expense, and gifted with native good taste, the 
“ village bride” soon became distinguished as the 
“ best dressed woman in societyand none but those 
who know how some persons toil and struggle to 
obtain such a reputation, can be aware of its import¬ 
ance. Many a woman has wasted her time, ne¬ 
glected her children, forgotten her duties, and ruined 
her husband in the efTort to acquire it. In proportion 
as Alice began to feel at case in society, Bhe ceased 
to excite remark by her simplicity of manners and 
frankness of speech. With the same sincerity of 
heart, she had learned to throw the veil of courtly 
grace over the unpleasant truths which people like 
not to hear, and 'in less than two years from the 
period of her marriage, Mrs. Frankfort’s appearance 
and deportment were as much admired as were her 
brilliant parties and splendid bouse. 

Few young hearts can resist the allurements of 
wealth, gaiety, and fashion, and Alice was certainly 
subjected to great temptation. The restraints which 
had at first seemed irksome to her, became daily 
less burdensome, and at length she was os much 
devoted to the pursuits of pleasure as if she had been 
educated in the atmosphere of fashionable society. 
The stimulus of company became essential to her 
comfort, and the languid inertness of her morning 
hours, the natural result of continual festivities in the 
evening, was only to be dissipated by fresh excite¬ 
ments. The village bride wns fast becoming the fade 
and ennuyee woman of fashion. 

In the mean time, Frankfort was in the situation 
of a child who has ignorantly set in motion a ma¬ 
chine which he cannot stop. He knew but little of 
his own nature when he thought he should be indif¬ 
ferent to the sarcasms of his gay friends, and a casual 
jest which he overheard, respecting “ Harry Frank¬ 
fort’s schoolmistress," aroused him to the utmost in¬ 
dignation. He had earnestly urged on Alice the 
necessity of conformity to the customs of society, 
and placed at her disposal a large sum of money, to 
be devoted expressly to the expenses of a fashionable 
career. But he foolishly expected her to do all these 
because he wished it, and to check her course just at 


the proper point—as if a young, inexperienced woman 
was likely to be the judge of such a period, or capa¬ 
ble of acting from mere calculation in a matter so 
closely depending on feminine weakness and vanity. 
Instead of remonstrating with his young wife and 
expressing his wishes on the subject, he acted upon 
his principle of self guidance and while he awaited in 
moody silence the result, he treasured up within his 
heart every thing which he could wrest into an ex¬ 
pression of ingratitude and indifference towards him. 
Too proud to hint at the jealous pangs which he 
suffered when he saw her surrounded by the foplings 
of the day, he suffered her to receive their attentions, 
and listen to their flatteries, when a word from him 
would have been sufficient to drive them from her 
presence. Alice loved her husband too well to derive 
any real pleasure from the society of others of his 
sex, but she was delighted with her triumph over 
those who had once looked down upon the little 
rustic, and she was thus led by vanity to the very 
verge of error, without being conscious of having 
taken one step in the wrong path. It was the duty 
of her husband to have watched over the strong im¬ 
pulses of a nature which had never before been ex¬ 
posed to temptation, but Frankfort possessed one of 
those stern yet distrustful tempers which, while wil¬ 
ling to believe the worst, was disposed to visit error 
with unsparing severity. A deviation from his stand¬ 
ard of right, was in his eyes an unpardonable crime, 
and he watched in sullen silence the gradual change 
in his wife’s habits of life. Yet so carefully did he 
mask his feelings beneath the guise of kindness that 
Alice dreamed not of their existence. A faint sus¬ 
picion that her husband's manner was less tender, 
sometimes crossed her mind, but her confiding temper 
rejected it as a vain fancy, and she was therefore but 
ill prepared for a sudden disruption of the ties which 
bound them together. 

One evening she had just turned from her toilet, 
attired in almost queenly splendour, when the carriage 
of a friend, who had called to convey her to a party, 
rolled up to the door. As she stepped lightly across 
the hall, she opened the library door, and looking in, 
said, “ Do not be late to-night, Harty, I feel as if I 
shall be ready to come home quite early." Her hus¬ 
band made no reply, and the next moment he was 
gone. But little did sho think as she listened to the 
light jest and uttered the merry repartee that night, 
that she had looked her last upon the face of her 
husband. At a late hour she returned alone. 

Piqued and wounded by her husband’s neglect of 
her wishes, she had half determined to appear down¬ 
right angry with him, but her anger was soon check- 
ed by the tidings that he lmd left the house soon after 
her departure, taking with him his servant and a 
quantity of baggage. Without waiting to disrobe 
herself of her brilliant array, she hurried to the 
library. The grey dawn was just peeping in at the 
open casement as she entered the room, and uttering 
an exclamation of joy she sprang forward to seize a 
packet which she saw upon the table. It was directed 
to herself, and eagerly breaking the seals, she found 
a number of bills from her milliner, jeweller, confec¬ 
tioner, etc., all accepted and endorsed on the back 
with the word “paid," in the handwriting of her 
husband. As she threw them impatiently aside, her 
eye fell upon a letter which contained these words: 

“ For nearly three years, I have watched in silence 
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the gradual corruption of your heart: for nearly three 
years I watched the infusion, drop by drop, of insin¬ 
cerity and fully into the pure fountain which wa9 to 
me as the gem of the desert! Alice, I wedded you 
for your truthfulness, your purity, even more than 
for your loveliness, but you have deceived my trust. 
The fulsome flattery of every foul in society has been 
breathed upon the stream of thought, until it no longer 
reflects the unbroken image of the heaven which 
once smiled upon it. You have turned from" the 
quiet scenes of domestic happiness and chosen the 
path of gaiety. I leave j’ou to pursue it. In the 
hands of my agent you will find the sum of §5,000 
per annum, subject to your order, and, by that — 
which is exactly the half of my income—I trust you 
will regulate your expenses. Henceforth we must 
live apart. I shall sail for England in order to avoid 
the fracas of a public separation, and if you still con¬ 
tinue your usual course of life, my absence will be a 
reproach to me only. I know the step I am now 
taking will not be justified by the world, for a disap¬ 
pointment which only affects one’s happiness is not 
considered a sufficient cause for a severance of those 
ties, which, without congeniality of feeling, are worse 
fetters than those of the galley slave. You will be 
looked upon as a martyr, and I as a monster; but 
so be it. I expect no answer to this letter: the 
suspicions which have long been growing up in my 
heart, (suspicions not of your conduct but of your 
candour,) have now become a part of my belief, and 
all your assertions will not change my opinion. You 
are but like your sex, your birthright is insincerity. I 
thought to have wedded disinterested affection—I did 
not know how quickly the deceitfulness of the heart can 
wither the fairest plants that take root within its soil. 

“ One word, and I have done. If you are not yet 
too deeply imbued with the love of vanity, there is a 
faint hope for the future. Withdraw from the scenes 
of gaiety—spend your life in the seclusion which 
befits penitence, and if at the expiration of two years 
from this day, you seek a reconciliation you will not 
find mo inexorable. A letter may be then left with 
my agent—but remember I receive no letters at an 
earlier period. Farewell, and may you, for both our 
sakes, learn wisdom in the loneliness to which I now 
consign you. H. F.” 

Words were too feeble to describe the effect pro. 
duced upon the mind of Alice by these bitter and 
unmerited reproaches. It was the first intimation 
she had received of her husband’s displeasure, and it 
came to her in the shape of a scathing thunderbolt. 
Her first impulse was to seek him and implore his 
forgiveness, but the more she pondered over the fatal 
letter, the more her heart rebelled at the thought of 
appearing as a suppliant before him. “ Three years," 
murmured she, “ three years has he been cherishing 
evil thoughts against the wife of his bosom—for three 
years has my head been pillowed upon a breast which 
was swelling with bitterness against me—three years 
of frank, confiding tenderness on my part—of cold, 
ness, suspicion, deception on his. And yet he can 
accuse me of falsehood and a love of the world. 
Who taught me that love of the world? who bade 
me dress, and act, and talk like my companions ? 
Shame! shame on such base distrust! I will not bow 
my proud and stainless nature before the being who 
can thus cherish vile suspicions of me, because for¬ 
sooth in obliging his sovereign will I learned to love 


my tasks.” Alice possessed that quiet kind of temper 
which often serves to conceal powerful passions and 
great obstinacy of purpose. She felt herself unjustly 
condemned, and every evil emotion in her nature was 
aroused. A milder method of reproof would have 
awakened contrition for her indiscretions, and a sub¬ 
mission to her husband’s wishes, for well as she loved 
pleasure, she certainly loved her husband more. But 
it wu3 now too late, and it was with no other feeling 
than sullen anger that Bhe beheld on the following 
morning his name among the list of passengers for 
London. 

********* 

Two years had passed away, and Frankfort, the 
unhappy victim of a fanciful theory of human perfec- 
tibility, returned to his native land. With a feeling 
of hope that he was almost ashamed to indulge, he 
hurried to the house of his agent, and eagerly asked 
for letters. One wa9 put into his hands, directed to 
him in the handwriting of his forsaken wife. Visions 
of reunion, and of future happiness purchased by a 
probation of suffering, floated through his mind as he 
broke the seal. But the paper dropped from his 
grasp—it contained the order upon his banker for 
her annuity. Not a single word accompanied it ex¬ 
cept the date—which seemed to show him that her 
determination had been taken as rapidly as his own, 
for it was almost two years since the gift had been 
returned. In answer to his hurried inquiries, he 
learned that Mrs. Frankfort had left the house very 
soon after his departure for England, and that the 
key together with his plate and Alice’s jewels were 
all in the hands of his agent. In almost frantic haste 
he flew to the long deserted house, but in vain did 
he explore the dust lined chambers of that stately 
mansion. No other trace of Alice remained than 
the richly furnished apartments where she had so often 
presided in the pride of youthful beauty. 

“ You deserve your present suffering,” said Ormes- 
by, as he listened to Frankfort’s tale of distrust and 
stern rebuke, and late remorse; “ was there no pity 
in your heart for the young, fair creature, who had 
left her native woodlands for the love of the poor and 
friendless scholar, and who would have borne the 
blasts of adversity for your sake, with less danger 
than she met the sunshine of prosperity. Go—seek 
her through the world, and when you have found her, 
bow yourself in humble penitence before her whom 
you deserted in her hour of danger, but hope not for 
a return of the confidence which might have blessed 
your wedded life.” 

Conscience-stricken and despairing, Frankfort lis¬ 
tened with unwonted meekness to his friend’s rebuke. 
The thought of what Alice must have suffered thus 
thrown penniless upon a selfish world, subdued his 
stern nature. She had repelled his suspicions of her 
sordidness by refusing to accept of one cent from his 
overflowing stores, and a vision of his delicate and 
lovely wife stemming the waves of want and misery 
was ever present to his menial sight. Lonely and 
sad he set out upon his pilgrimage of love. Every 
means that could be invented for the discovery of a 
lost friend were tried, but in vain; and, at length, 
Frankfort resolved to travel from place to place, visit¬ 
ing every city and hamlet in the land, until he found 
the object of his search, or at least beheld her grave. 

But his health was now enfeebled, and his progress 
was necessarily slow. Months, aye years passed in 
the fruitless search, and daily his quest seemed to 
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become more hopeless. It was late in the afternoon 
of an autumnal day, that he drew his bridle rein before 
a small inn, in a little village far remote from the 
busy world. The passing bell—that Bound so unfa¬ 
miliar to the residents of a great city—that sound 
which falls with such melancholy import on the ear 
of the villager, who knows it tolls for a departed 
friend—was echoing through the hamlet; and as he 
counted the rapid strokes which told the age of the 
deceased, he sighed. “Twenty-six!” murmured he, 
“dead at twenty-six! and doubtless friends stand 
weeping around the early grave as if death were not 
a haven of rest and a refuge from misfortune.” Leav¬ 
ing his horse at the inn, he strolled onward towards 
the humble burial ground, directed by the sound of the 
mournful bell, but ere he reached it, he was met by a 
group of children bearing flowers in their hands and 
weeping bitterly as they hurried towards a cottage 
by the roadside. With a feeling of compassionate 
tenderness that in earlier days had been a stranger to 
his bosom, Frankfort addressed himself to the eldest 
of the little group, and asked the cause of such ex¬ 
cessive grief. “ It is our dear schoolmistress," sobbed 
the child, as she ran forward, “ she died yesterday, 
and we are bringing flowers to strew over her grave.” 


Impelled by a feeling for which he could not account, 
Frankfort followed the footsteps of his young guides, 
and found himself entering along with them into the 
house of mourning. In the centre of the narrow 
apartment, surrounded by a group of weeping children 
stood a colfin. The grey headed sexton approached 
and lifting the lid, was about to cover for ever the 
face of the pale clay, when his arm was arrested by 
an iron grasp, and Frankfort, gasping for breath, and 
pale as her who lay shrouded before him, was bend¬ 
ing over the dead. One glance sufficed to tell her 
whole history. His wife—his injured and proud- 
hearted Alice, lay before him. His repentance came 
too late. Her bitter and unforgiving sense of wrong 
had gone with her to the grave! 

Do you ask what became of Frankfort, my young 
reader 1 It is scarcely a year since he was called to 
his long account, and many a rich legacy to various 
beneficent institutions has emblazoned the name of 
him whose life was embittered by the want of that 
“charity" which “suflereth long and is kind.”— 
Fretful, querulous, and suspicious, his infirmities of 
temper increased with his decrepitude, and he sunk 
into the grave of second childhood, unpitied and un¬ 
wept. 
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The Spectator followed the Tatler, and was pro¬ 
jected jointly by Addison and Steele. In our first 
number we anticipated, in general remarks on Addi¬ 
son’s character as a writer, the question of the merits 
of the Spectator. It is perhaps the most generally 
known and popular of all the writings of the Essay¬ 
ists. It was published in the same form as the Tal¬ 
ler, a half sheet of two pages, at the price of a penny. 
The stamp duty of 17152, raised the price to two- 
pence. Swift mentions that this duty threw most ot 
the papers of the times into confusion, and exploded 
some, but the Spectator doubled its price immediately 
without any diminution of patronage, for a contem¬ 
porary writer informs us that its sales rose to 14,000 
per day; some days they were 20,000. 

The first number was issued March 1st, 1710—11. 
It was written by Addison, and describes the charac¬ 
ter of the Spectator most admirably. It is an excel¬ 
lent example of the calm humour of its author. It is 
the portrait of a fine old man, taciturn, but not aus¬ 
tere, inclined to credulity, and whose studies were 
more curious than learned. The sketch is through¬ 
out a delicate satire on the egotistical vanity of man¬ 
kind. The estate to which he was heir had been 
preserved unaltered in its “ very hedges and ditches” 
from the days of William the Conqueror—a satirical 
allusion to the habit of sacrificing improvement to a 
stupid reverence for antiquity. His mother too, we 
are gravely informed, “ dreamed before his birth that 
he would be a judge,” and we are assured that he 
“ threw away his rattle before he was two months 
old,” and “ would not use his coral until they had 
taken away the bells from it.” At collego he was 
distinguished by a profound silence, and he does not 
believe that he ever spoke three sentences together 
all his life. His taciturnity, however, was construed 
by his taste into “ solidity which would wear well.” 
He diligently devoured all books ancient and modem. 
On the death of his father, he travelled over Europe, 
and even visited Grand Cairo to get the measurement 
of a pyramid, on ascertaining which he immediately 
returned home “ with great satisfaction.” At Lon¬ 
don he frequented all the famous resorts, and was 
taken for a merchant on ’change for more than ten 
years, and also for “a Jew in the Assembly of 
stock-jobbers at Jonathan’s.” He would not have 
presumed on appearing before the public if his friends 
had not often assured him that it was a pity so much 
knowledge as he possessed should be lost to the 
world. The character of the aged gentleman is 
well sustained, and the satire smooth but cutting as 
a razor’s edge. 

The second paper is by Steele, and contains a de- 
scription of the imaginary club, by whom the work is 
supposed to be conducted. We have heretofore men¬ 
tioned that we are indebted to Steele for the chief 
dramatis persona of the Spectator, and that even the 
idea of Sir Roger de Coverly, usually attributed to 
Addison, originated with him. The proportions and 
lineaments of the character are fully drawn in this 
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paper, yet the facility and completeness with which 
Addison afterwards takes up the idea and extends it 
through at least fifteen various papers, reflects the 
highest credit on his pen. Sir Roger is thus intro¬ 
duced by Steele. “The first of our family is a gen¬ 
tleman from Worcestershire, of an ancient descent, 
a baronet, his name Sir Roger de Coverly. His 
great grandfather was inventor of that famous coun¬ 
try dance which is called after him. All who know 
that shire are very well acquainted with the parts and 
merits of Sir Roger. He is a gentleman that is very 
singular in his behaviour, but his singularities pro¬ 
ceed from his good sense, and are contradictions to 
the manners of the world, only as he thinks the 
world is in the wrong. However, this humour cre¬ 
ates him no enemies, for he does nothing with low¬ 
ness or obstinacy; and his being unconfined to 
modes or forms, makes him but the readier and 
more capable to please and oblige all who know him. 
When he is in town, he lives in Soho Square. It is 
said he is a bachelor by reason he was crossed in 
love by a perverse beautiful widow of the next county 
to him. Before this disappointment, Sir Roger was 
what you call a fine gentleman; had often supped 
with my Lotd Rochester, and Sir George Etherege, 
fought a duel upon his fust coming to town, and 
kicked bully Dawson in a public coffee-house for 
calling him youngster. But being ill-used by the 
above-mentioned widow, he was very serious for a 
year and a half; and though his temper being natur¬ 
ally jovial, he at last got over it, he grew careless of 
himself, and never dressed afterwards. He continues 
to wear a coat and doublet of the same cut that were 
in fashion at the time of his repulse, which, in his 
merry moods, he tells us, has been in and out twelve 
times since he first wore it. He is now in his fifty- 
sixth year, cheerful, gay, and hearty; keeps a good 
house both in town and country; a great lover of 
mankind, but there is such a mirthful cast in his be¬ 
haviour, that he is rather beloved than esteemed. His 
tenants grow rich, his servants look satisfied, all the 
young women profess love to him, and the young 
men are glad of his company. When he comes into 
a house, he calls the servants by names, and talks 
all the way up stairs to a visit. I must not omit, 
that Sir Roger is a justice of the quorum; that he 
fills the chair at a quarter session with great abilities, 
and three months ago gained universal applause, by 
explaining a passage in the game act.” 

All the elements of this much admired character 
are contained in this sketch. 

Addison in No. 106, describes the household of the 
knight. He is the more at ease in Sir Roger’s family 
because it consists of sober and staid persons; for as 
the knight is the best master in the world, he seldom 
changes his servants; and as he is beloved by all 
about him, his servants never care to leave him—by 
this means his domestics are all in years, and grown 
old with their master. You would take his valet 
de chambre for his brother; his buder is gray- 
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headed, his groom is one of the gravest men that he 
had ever seen, and his coachman has the looks of a 
privy counsellor. You see the goodness of the mas- 
ter even in the old house-dog, and in a gray pad that 
is kept in the stable with great care and tenderness 
out of regard to his past services, though he has been 
useless for several years. 

lie could not but observe with a great deal of 
pleasure the joy that appeared in the countenances of 
those ancient domestics, upon Sir Boger’s arrival at 
his country seat. Some of them could not refrain 
from tears at the sight of their old master; every one 
of them pressed forward to do something for him, 
and seemed discouraged if they were not employed. 
At the same time the good old knight, with a mixture 
of the father and the master of the family, tempered 
the inquiries after his own affairs with several kind 
questions relating to themselves. This humanity and 
good nature engages every body to him, so that when 
he is pleasant upon any of them, all his family are in 
good humour, and none so much as the person he 
diverts himself with; on the contrary, if he coughs, 
or betrays any infirmity of old age, it is easy for a 
stander-by to observe a secret concern in the looks 
of all his servants. 

Tho chief companion of the Spectator, when Sir 
Boger is diverting himself in the woods or in tho 
fields, is a very venerable man who is ever with Sir 
Boger, and has lived at his house, in the character of 
a chaplain, above thirty years. This gentleman is a 
person of good sense and some learning, of a very 
regular life and obliging conversation; he heartily 
loves Sir Boger, and knows that he is very much in 
the old knight’s esteem, so that he lives in the family 
rather as a relation than a dependant. 

Sir Boger, amidst all his good qualities, is some¬ 
thing of a humourist; and his virtues, as well as im¬ 
perfections, are tinged by a certain extravagance 
which makes them particularly his, and distinguishes 
them from those of other men. This cast of mind 
renders his conversation highly agreeable, and more 
delightful than the same degree of sense and virtue 
would appear in their common and ordinary colours. 
“ As I was walking,” says the Spectator, “ with him 
last night, he asked me how I liked the good man 
whom I have just now mentioned? and without stay¬ 
ing for my answer, told me that he was afraid of be¬ 
ing insulted with Latin and Greek at his own table; 
for which reason he desired a particular friend of his 
at the University to find him out a clergyman rather 
of plain sense than much learning, of a good aspect, 
a clear voice, a sociable temper, and, if possible, a 
man that understood a little of backgammon. • My 
friend, says Sir Boger, found me out this gentleman, 
who, besides the endowments required of him, is, they 
tell me, a good scholar, though he does not show it. 
I have given him the parsonage of tire parish; and 
because I know his value, have settled upon him a 
good annuity for life. If he outlives me, he shall 
find that he was higher in my esteem than perhaps 
he thinks he is. He has now been with me thirty 
years, and though he does not know I have taken 
notice of it, has never in all that time, asked any 
thing of me for himself, though he is every day so¬ 
liciting me for something in behalf of one or other 
of my tenants, his parishioners. There has not been 
a law-suit in the parish since he has lived among 
them; if any dispute arises they apply themselves to 
him for the decision; if they do not acquiesce in his 
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judgment, which I think never happened above once 
or twice at most, they appeal to me. At his first 
settling with me, I made him a present of all the 
good sermons which have been printed in English, 
and only begged of him that every Sunday he would 
pronounce one of them in the pulpit. Accordingly 
he has digested them into such a series, that they 
follow one another naturally, and make a continued 
system of practical divinity.” 

While the knight is proceeding in his description of 
the chaplain, the venerable gentleman himself appears 
before them. On Sir Boger’s accosting him with 
“ who was to preach the next Sabbath ?” he replies, 
“ the Bishop of St. Asaph in the morning, and Dr. 
South in the afternoon,” at the same time he 
shows his list for the “ whole year,” among which 
are the names of Tillotson, Calamy, Saunderson, and 
Barrow. The character of the Priest is in striking 
harmony with that of the knight. 

So much for Sir Boger’s chaplain. Our readers 
will bo disposed to smile at the qualifications which 
the good knight considered so indispensable in him. 
We would not mar the beauty of his well-drawn cha¬ 
racter, by “ odious comparisons,” but a divine in this 
age of improvement, would find his “ calls" “ few and 
far between,” with no other recommendations to pub¬ 
lic favour than those negative qualities so much in¬ 
sisted upon by Sir Boger de Coverly. The “ plain 
sense, clear voice, good aspect, and sociable temper,” 
are all very well, but the idea of “ not much learn¬ 
ing,” and entertaining a congregation the year round 
with “ all the good sermons which have been printed 
in English,” would, we opine, be matters of question, 
notwithstanding the “ continued system of practical 
divinity” they might form;—to say nothing of the 
sine qua non accomplishment of back-gammon. 

In paper 517, Addison records the death of the 
venerable Sir Boger. We have heretofore mentioned 
that this event was contrived by Addison, because of 
the admiration and even love that he had conceived 
for the fine humour and perfect ideal of this interest¬ 
ing character, which Steele had begun to mar by in¬ 
troducing him in immoral scenes. His end corres¬ 
ponded with the old-fashioned virtue of his life. A 
letter from his butler describes it. We cannot forbear 
introducing this pathetic account of the “ the melan¬ 
choly news which afflicted the whole county.” Says 
the letter, “ I am afraid he caught his death the last 
county sessions, where he would go to see justice 
done to a poor widow woman, and her fatherless 
children, that had been wronged by a neighbouring 
gentleman; for you know, sir, my good master was 
always the poor man’s friend. Upon his coming 
home, the first complaint he made was, that he had 
lost his roast-beef stomach, not being able to touch 
a sirloin, which was served up according to custom ; 
and you know he used to take great delight in it. 
From that time he grew worse and worse, but still 
kept a good heart to the last. Indeed, we were once 
in great hope of his recovery, upon a kind message 
that was sent him from the widow lady whom he had 
made love to the forty la3t years of his life; but this 
only proved a lightning before death. He has be¬ 
queathed to the lady, as a token of his love, a great 
pearl necklace, and a couple of silver bracelets set 
with jewels, which belonged to my good old lajly, his 
mother. He has bequeathed the fine white gelding 
that he used to ride a hunting upon, to his chaplain, 
because be thought he would be kind to him; and 
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has left you all his books. He has, moreover, be¬ 
queathed to the chaplain a very pretty tenement, with 
good lands about it. It being a very cold day when 
he made his will, he left for mourning to every man 
in the parish a great freize-coat, and to every woman 
a black riding-hood. It was a moving sight to see 
him take leave of his poor servants, commending us 
all for our fidelity, whilst we were not able to speak 
a word for weeping. As most of us are grown 
gray-headed in our dear master’s service, he has left 
us pensions and legacies, which we may live very 
comfortably upon the remaining part of our days. 
He has bequeathed a great deal more in charity, 
which is not yet come to my knowledge, and it is 
peremptorily said in the parish, that he has left 
money to build a steeple to the church, for he was 
heard to say some time ago, that if he lived two years 
longer, Covevly church should have a steeple to it. 
The chaplain tells every body that he has made a 
very good end, and never speaks of him without tears. 
He was buried, according to his own directions, among 
the family of the Coverleys, on the left hand of his 
father. Sir Arthur.” The butler further remarks, that 
Captain Lentry, his master’s successor, “ makes much” 
of those whom his master loved, and shows great kind¬ 
ness to the old house-dog that “ he was so fond of.” 
11 It would have gone to your heart" says ho “ to 
have heard the moans the dumb creature made on 
the day of my master’s death. He has never joyed 
himself since; no more has any of us. It was the 
melancholiest day for the poor people that ever hap¬ 
pened in Worcestershire." 

“ This letter," says the Spectator, 11 notwithstand¬ 
ing the poor butler’s manner of writing it, gave us 
such an idea of our good old friend, that upon the 
reading of it, there was not a dry eye in the club.” 

Sir Roger de Coverly 1 peace to his memory, says 
many a pale-faced student at the mention of his name. 
Delectable is the recollection of the midnight hours, 
after the hard and late study of the college domicile, 
and the days of languishing in the Bick chamber, 
when more arduous thinkings gave way to the benign 
presence and quaint converse of the bachelor Knight 
of Worcestershire. “His reasons “why men of 
parts alone ought to be hanged”—the famous history 
of his ancestors—his love for the inexorable widow, 
and his enumeration of her marvellous qualities— 
his exploits in fox-hunting—his opinions of mer¬ 
chants—his criticisms on the illustrious dead of West¬ 
minster Abbey—how redolent they are of the old 
sterling humour of other days; how they Bmack of 
the ever-blessed times of pure Anglo-Saxon genius 
and manners, the days of roast-beef and plumb-pud¬ 
ding, when the old English gentleman had not yet 
lost the individuality of his character, but 

-•“ Had hie old estate, 

And kept up his old mansion at a bountiful old rate, 

With a good old porter to relieve the old poor at bis gate. 
Whose custom was, when Christmas came to bid bis friends 
repair 

To his old hall, whore feast and ball for them he did prepare; 
And though the rich ho entertained, he ne'er forgot tho poor. 
Nor was the houseless wanderer e'er driven from the door 
Of this good old English gentleman, one of the olden times!“ 

Nod^f the other characters of die Spectator com¬ 
pare with Sir Roger de Coverly, yet they are all more 
or less excellent., “ The gentleman next in esteem," 
is also a bachelor, a member of the Inner Temple, 


of great probity, wit, and understanding. He under¬ 
stands Aristotle and Longinus better than lie does 
Littleton or Coke. His father sends up every post, 
questions relating to marriage articles, leases, and 
tenures, all which questions he agrees with an attor¬ 
ney to answer and take care of in the lump. He is 
studying the passions themselves, when he should be 
inquiring into the debates among men which arise 
from them. He knows the argument of each of the 
orations of Demosthenes and Tully, but not one case 
in the reports of modem cases. No one ever took 
him for a fool; but none, except his intimate friends 
know he has a great deal of wit.” His turn makes 
him at once both disinterested and agreeable. As 
few of his thoughts nre drawn from business, they 
are most of them fit for conversation. His taste for 
books is a little too just for the age he lives in; he 
has read all, but approves of very few. His familia¬ 
rity with the customs, manners, actions, and writings 
of the ancients, makes him a very delicate observer 
of what occurs to him in tho present times. He is 
an excellent critic, and “ the time of the play is his 
hour of business; exactly at five he passes through 
New Inn, crosses through Russell court, and takes a 
turn at Will’s till the play begins;” “ he has his shoes 
rubbed and his periwig powdered at the barber’s as 
you go into the Rade.” It is for the good of the 
audience when he is at a play, for the actors have an 
ambition to please him. 

Sir Andrew Freeport is a merchant of great emi¬ 
nence in London; a person of indefatigable industry, 
strong reason, and great experince. His notions of 
trade are noble and generous, “ and (ns every rich 
man has usually some Blight way of jesting, which 
would make no great figure were he not a rich man) 
he calls the sea, the British common.” He is ac¬ 
quainted with commerce in all its parts, and asserts 
that it is a stupid and barbarous way to extend domi¬ 
nion by arms; for true power is to be got by arts and 
industry. 

He abounds in several frugal maxims, amongst 
which the greatest favourite is “ A penny saved is a 
penny got.” 

Captain Lentry is likewise a member of the club, 
a gentleman of great valour and good understanding, 
but marvellous modesty; he “ deserves very well, but 
is awkward of putting his talent within the observation 
of those who should take notice of them." He was 
captain some years, behaved with great gallantry on 
sundry occasions, but having a small estate, and being 
heir to Sir Roger de Coverly, has quitted his military 
life. He is very frank, no sourness is found in his 
remarks, and he is the very soul of candour. His 
military life has furnished him with many anecdotes 
and adventures which amuse much the club, “ for he 
is never overbearing though accustomed to command, 
and never obsequious, though he once obeyed men 
who were above him.” 

Will Honeycomb comes next, the very imperso¬ 
nation of gallantry. Ho is a gentleman, who, accor¬ 
ding to his years, should be in the decline of life; but 
having “ ever been very careful of his person, and 
always had a very easy fortune, time has made but a 
very little impression, either by wrinkles on his fore- 
head, or traces on his brain.” His person is well 
turned, and of a good height. He is very ready at 
that sort of discourse with which men usually enter¬ 
tain women. He has all his life dressed very well, 
and remembers habits os others do men. He can 
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smile when one speaks to him, and laughs easily. 
“ He knows the history of every mode, and can in- 
form you, from which of the French king’s wenches, 
our wives and daughters had this manner of curling 
their hair, that way of placing their hoods. In a 
word, all his conversation and knowledge have been 
in the female world.” « As other men of his age 
will take notice to you, what such a minister said 
upon such and such an occasion, he will tell you when 
the Duke of Monmouth danced at court, Buch a wo. 
man was then smitten, another was taken with him 
at the head of his troop in the Park. In all these 
important relations, he has ever about the same time 
received a kind glance, or a blow of a fan from some 
celebrated beauty, mother of the present Lord Such- 
a-one. This way of talking of his, very much enli¬ 
vens the conversation amongst us of a more sedate 
turn; and I find there is not one of the company, but 
myself, who rarely speak at all, but speaks of him, as 
of that sort of man, who is usually called a well-bred, 
fine gentleman”—a sitirical picture not inapplicable 
to the “ fine gentleman” of later times. 

The last of this list of worthies is a clergy¬ 
man, who visits the company very seldom. He is 
very philosophical, has great learning, great sanctity 
of life, and the most exact good breeding. He has 
the misfortune to be of a very weak constitution, 
and consequently cannot accept of such cares and 
business ns preferments in his function would oblige 
him to; he is therefore among divines what a cham¬ 
ber counsellor is among lawyers. The probity of 
his mind, and the integrity of his life, create him fol¬ 
lowers, as being eloquent or loud advances others. 
“ He seldom introduces the subject he speaks upon; 
but we are all so far gone in years, that he shows 
when he is among us, an earnestness to have us fall 
on some divine topic, which he always treats with 
much authority, ns one who- has no interest in this 
world, as one who is hastening to the object of all 
his wishes, and conceives hope from his decays and 
infirmities!” 

Many other dramatis persona: are met with in the 
pages of the Spectator. Will Wimble is among the 
most interesting. The idea is Addison’s. He gives 
the character with remarkable completeness in very 
few words, which he puts in the form of a letter from 
Will to Sir Roger. « I desire you to accept of a 
jack, which is the best I have caught this season. I 
intend to come and stay with you a week, and see 
how the perch bite in the black river. I observed 
with some concern, the last time I saw you upon the 
bowling-green, that your whip wanted a lash to it: I 
will bring half a dozen with me that I twisted last 
week, which I hope will serve you all the time you 
are in the country. I have not been out of the saddle 
for six days last past, having been at Eton with 
John’s eldest son. He takes to his learning hugely.” 

Here we see the veritable Will, not as in a mirror 
but face to face. (Will Wimble is younger brother to 
a baronet, and “ descended of the ancient family of 
the Wimbles." He is between forty and fifty; but 
being bred to no business, and bom to no estate, he 
generally lives with his elder brother as superintend- 
ant of his game. He hunts a pack better than any 
man in the country, and is very famous for finding 
out a hare. He is extremely well used in all the 
little handicrafts of an idle man. He makes “ a May 
fly to a miracle;” and furnishes the whole country 
with angle-rods. As he is a “ good-natured, officious 


fellow,” and very much esteemed upon account of his 
family, he is a welcome guest at every house, and 
keeps up a good correspondence among all the gen¬ 
tlemen about him. He carries “ a tulip-root hi his 
pocket from one to another, or exchanges a puppy 
between a couple of friends that live perhaps in the 
opposite sides of the country." Will is a particular 
favourite of all the young heirs, whom he frequently 
obliges with a net that he has woven or a setting-dog 
that he has trained himself. He now and then pre¬ 
sents a pair of garters of his own knitting to their 
mothers or sisters; and raises a great deal of mirth 
among them, by inquiring as often as he meets them 
“ how they wear!” These gentleman-like manufac¬ 
tures and obliging little humours, make Will the dar¬ 
ling of the country. 

This well-drawn character is not without its moral. 
“ Will Wimble’s is the case of many a younger bro¬ 
ther of a great family who had rather see their chil¬ 
dren starve like gentlemen, than thrive in a trade, or 
profession that is beneath their quality!” A more 
pungent satire on the wretched effects of the system 
of primogeniture could not be written. 

Having heretofore discussed the general merits of 
the Spectator, we need say but little more. As a 
model of style it is considered first in our language. 
Its study in this respect would be of no little advan¬ 
tage at this time, when the perspicuity and smooth 
elegance of our old classics are disappearing before 
the bombast, inverted construction, and straining for 
effect, which the unnatural popularity of a foreign 
and fermented literature has produced among us. 
Johnson said that any one who would become a 
master of English style, must spend his days and 
nights in the study of Addison. It is favourably 
adopted as a model of style, by the general interest 
of its subjects; the student can never tire over these 
vivacious pages, and his pleasure will render easy the 
acquisition of a diction, which, from its being the 
natural style of the tongue, is, of itself, more readily 
acquired than any other. 

The humour of Addison has always been com¬ 
mended without reserve. It is tranquil and refined. 
It is altogether intellectual, unperverted by the gross- 
ness of mere animal exhilaration. It is consistent 
with the highest moral sobriety. Beattie observes 
of Sir Roger de Coverly that “ we always smile, but 
never laugh at him.” Excepting Will Honeycomb, 
all the characters of the club are similar to Sir 
Roger. Each is well discriminated, but they all have 
one point in common, the ground of their common 
friendship, the secret of their congeniality of temper, 
and that is the free, but calm good humour of each. 
The moral tone of the Spectator is high. Many of 
its papers are devoted to religious topics. Not a few 
of the numbers on moral subjects are alike profound 
in their reflections and elegant in their style. It was 
Addison’s design in projecting the Spectator, to re¬ 
fute a common impression of his day that “ wit and 
impiety, talents nnd vice were inseparable.” 

The name of Addison has become almost a synonym 
for every grace of the mind, and every excellency of 
the heart. The combination of so much genius with 
so much virtue is rare, it is rare in this day of the 
acknowledged triumph of religious principles; its sin¬ 
gularity in his age is infinitely more remarkable. “ If 
any judgment be made of his moral character,” says 
Johnson, “ from his books, nothing will be found but 
purity and excellence. It is reasonable to believe 
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that Addison’s professions and practice were at no 
great variance, since amidst that storm of faction in 
which most of his life was spent, though his station 
made him conspicuous and his activity made him 
formidable, the character given him by his friends 
was never contradicted by his enemies; of those with 
whom interest and opinion united him, he had not 
only the esteem but the kindness; and of others 
whom the violence of opposition drove against him, 
though he might lose the love, he retained the reve¬ 
rence.” 

Addison was bom in 1671. His father was a 
clergyman and no doubt his early training produced 
that virtuous bias which marked his whole life and 
has shed a moral radiance over all his writings. He 
always had a strong predilection for the church, but 
was deterred from taking orders by an unconquerable 
diffidence. He pursued his studies first at the Charter 
House School, in London, an institution venerable in 
the biographical history of English literature. It was 
here that he became acquainted with Steele, who was 
his intimate associate in the best literary labours of 
his life. Addison assisted Steele by some valuable 
papers in the Tatler, they jointly conducted the Spec¬ 
tator and Guardian, and were fast friends until the 
acrimony of political feeling dissolved a fellowship 
which had been endeared by a close congeniality of 
literary habits and matured through years of familiar 
intercourse. 

At the Charter House and at Oxford, Addison de¬ 
voted himself to classical studies, especially the Latin 
poets. His Musa: Anglicans: was his first work— 
it is distinguished by the peculiar excellencies of his 
own mind. He sent a copy of it to Boileau, who, it 
is said, had, until its reception, entertained a contemp¬ 
tuous opinion of the poetical powers of the English. 

A poem on one of the campaigns of the day, 
attracted to him the attention of the Court, and 
though no office was offered by the government, a 
pension of three hundred pounds a year was settled 
upon him by the crown, through the influence of Lord 
Somers, by which he was enabled to travel in Franco 
and Italy, It was during this tour that he wrote his 
Dialogues on Medals, and a considerable part of his 
Cato. He returned home in want, his pension having 
been suspended by the removal of his friends from 
power. His travels, which were soon after published, 
are devoted almost entirely to the topographical illus¬ 
tration of the Latin poets, and a comparison of the 
modem aspects of the country with their descriptions. 

A poetical piece procured him again the patronage 
of the government, and he was appointed Commis¬ 
sioner of Appeals; in two years he became Under 
Secretary of State, and subsequently accompanied to 
Ireland, as Secretary, the Lord Lieutenant; having at 
the same time a nominal office, with a salary of three 
hundred pounds a year. It was during his Btay in 
Ireland, that his old friend Steele, started the Tatler. 
Steele attempted to write secretly, but Addison de- 
tected him by the appearance of an observation on 
Virgil, which the latter remembered to have com¬ 
municated to him. In about a month afterwards 
Addison’s first article was published in the Tatler. 

But a couple of months had elapsed after the ces¬ 
sation of the Taller, when the Spectator made its 
appearance. The commencement of this paper, with 
so ample a plan, after the discussion of almost every 
subject of manners and light literature in the Tatler, 
shows a remarkable confidence and boldness in the 


writers, but the eminent success of the attempt fully 
justified their courage. The conductors were not a 
little influenced by the party exeitements of the day, 
and some of the eavliar papers savour of their politics. 
It is said that a hearty whig preface, prefixed by Dr. 
Fleetwood to a volume of sermons, was inserted that 
it might be read by the Queen, who had the Spectator 
brought in regularly with her breakfast, and that the 
paper of that day was not published till twelve o’clock, 
(her breakfast hour,) in order that no time should be 
allowed to those about her to examine it, before it 
should be presented. 

Ilis next work was the tragedy of Cato. It was 
acted in 1713, with great eclat. The political spirit 
of the times dictated the popular judgment of the 
stage, and this fact unquestionably gave to the Cato 
its splendid triumph. Says Johnson, “The Whigs 
applauded every line in which liberty was mentioned, 
as a satire on the Tories, and the Tories echoed every 
clnp to show that the satire was unfelt.” Sustained 
thus by a clamorous spirit, entirely uncongenial with 
just criticism, it was acted night after night, a greater 
number of limes than had been the lot of any drama 
before on the London stage. Though this celebrated 
tragedy has been justly called “the most splendid 
of his works” yet as a drama it is seriously defective. 
“ It is rather a poem in dialogue than a tragedy,” it 
wants the verisimilitude in its characters and that 
power of exciting solicitude, growing in intensity as 
the scenes revolve and consummating instead of eva¬ 
nescing in the denouement, which form the effective 
excellence of tragedy. Its popularity was, however, 
boundless, the Queen even sent a request that it might 
be dedicated to her, and it raised the author’s fame 
at once to its acme. Its success on the stage was 
no doubt owing in a great measure to its reception 
the first night, when Steele, as he acknowledged 
himself, “ packed the audience” for the purpose. 

At the same time the Guardian was started, which 
will come under review hereafter. Subsequently the 
Spectator was revived, but owing to the civil tumults 
of the times, with little success. Addison wrote more 
than a fourth of the papers which are distinguished 
by a larger proportion of religious subjects than any 
he had before written. The Freeholder was com¬ 
menced in 1715. Though devoted to politics, it is 
adorned with many instances of his elegant humour, 
and is celebrated particularly for the fine character 
of the Tory Fox-humer, perhaps not inferior to Roger 
de Coverly. “ Bigotry itself,” says Johnson, “ must 
be delighted with it.” 

The next year occurred his marriage with the 
Countess of Warwick, perhaps the most unhappy 
event of his life. He had been tutor to her son, and 
it was after a long courtship that he obtained her hand; 
the disproportion of their rank had its usual effect, 
and Addison’s last years, we have reason to believe, 
were embittered by the worst of human afflictions. 

In 1717 he was elevated to the dignity of Secretary 
of State. He found himself entirely unfit for this 
station, being too diffident to defend the Government 
in the House of Commons, and, says Pope, “ too fasti¬ 
dious in the use of fine expressions to issue with 
expedition the ordinary -orders of his office." He 
retired with a pension of three hundred pounds. He 
devoted the remainder of his life to literary pleasures 
and labours. One of these, which was published after 
his decease, was a Defence of Christianity; it was 
not completed according to his original design. It is 
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painful to record that the tranquillity of his closing 
days was interrupted by the political controversy 
which has been referred to, and which dissolved the 
cordial friendship that had so long bound him to his 
literary co-labourer, Steele. 

He died 1719, of asthma and dropsy. He called 
Lord Warwick, a profligate young nobleman, to his 
bedside, and said, “ I have sent for you that you may 
see how a Christian can die ?” The virtues which 
had adorned his life and chastened his genius, shed 
their mild lustre on his Anal hours, and he sinks from 
our view more amiable, more admired than he ap¬ 
pears to our contemplation, when conversing with 


him, through the beautiful, the refined productions 
of his pen. 

Chesterfield said, that “ he was the most timorous 
and awkward man that he ever saw.” Pope declares 
his conversation had “ something in it more charming 
than I have found in any other man. But this was 
only when he was familiar; before strangers, or per¬ 
haps a single stranger, he preserved his dignity by a 
stiff silence.” It was his extreme diffidence that in¬ 
terfered with his success in office, yet it gave him an 
air of amiability which won the esteem even of his 
enemies. Swift said, that “ if he had asked for the 
crown it would have been given him without oppo¬ 
sition." 
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THE PRISONER. 

A BKETCII. 

BY MRS. EMMA C, EMBURY. 

He, that being often reproved, hardencth his neck, shall suddenly bo destroyed, and that without remedy.”— Prov. jtxix. 1 


The following Bketch might doubtless have been 
made more effective had I allowed my fancy to dic¬ 
tate improvements and additions, but ns my aim has 
been simply to exhibit one of the many phases of 
human nature as it actually exists, I have confined 
myself strictly to the truth. The incidents in the life 
of the felon occurred exactly as I have narrated them, 
and to one who reads with a thoughtful spirit, the 
tale may not be without its uses. 

In the course of a pleasant journey to the west, 
during the past summer, we were delayed a few hours 
at Auburn, and it was suggested by some of our 
parly that we should visit the lion of the place, the 
State Prison. I had never been within the walls of a 
prison since I was a very little girl, and, strange to 
say, my recollections of “ durance vile” were plea¬ 
surable ones. The old State Prison then stood in 
the very heart of the straggling and unpicturesque 
village of Greenwich, since swallowed up by the ex¬ 
panding jaws of the city of New York, to which it 
now forms a suburb. My father was physician to 
the establishment, and this, together with the fact 
that the keeper’s children were my schoolfellows, 
afforded me ready access to the prison. I remember 
well the cross visage of the porter as he used to 
crawl out of his little lodge with the enormous key 
which was to open the ponderous gate for a merry 
child. Directly within this gate was a paved court, 
as clean as a drawing-room, and always full of sun¬ 
shine. On the right hand of the court, a high picket 
fence separated it from the working-ground, or yard, 
as it was called; while on the left, a similar barrier 
shut off a garden, which, to my inexperienced eye, 
seemed a perfect paradise. It was a great privilege 
to be allowed admission into the garden, and I recol¬ 
lect how carefully I used to draw my dress around 
me, and tread on tiptoe between the beds of blooming 
flowers, lest I should mar their beauty. 

When I visited the workshops, which I frequently 
did with my young companions, every thing wore to 
me an appearance of contented industry, for I saw 
but little difference between the labourer in the prison 
and the workman in the factory, except that the felon 
was best provided with clothes and food. Their 
tables were spread with every attention to cleanliness 
and comfort; their huge bits of boiled beef and 
wholesome rye bread looked to me then even inviting, 
and upon the whole, the punishment of imprisonment 
did not seem so very terrible. The servants of the 
house, the cooks and waiters, the gardeners and 
sempstresses, all were felons, and as they travelled to 
and fro with cheerful faces, to my view seemed quite 
regardless of the wall which arose between them and 
the rest of the world. No child, as young os I then 
was, can be made to comprehend fully the philosophy 
of crime and its consequences. Wo cared very little 
about the justice which condemned these people to 
punishment. We could not read the characters 
which guilt had stamped upon their scared brows, 
and our sympathy, ever excited by the melancholy 
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look or dejected mien of a convict, often displayed 
itself in the shape of a paper of tobacco—a great 
luxury—or a bit of gingerbread secretly conveyed to 
some object of our pity. 

With these recollections thronging around my mind, 
I fell some curiosity to learn what would be my pre¬ 
sent impressions from a visit to such a place, and we 
accordingly set off to behold Auburn Prison. We 
arrived there a few minutes before twelve o’clock, 
and the only thing that struck me as we passed ra¬ 
pidly through a few of the wards, was the sullen, 
ferocious expression of countenance which every one 
wore. As we proceeded through the cooperage, I 
felt my blood chill as we approached a deformed 
negro, who, with a sharp axe in his hand, was busied 
in preparing slaves. As our party passed by, he raised 
his crooked body, and glared after each with a malig¬ 
nity and savageness that seemed almost demoniacal. 

But we had scarcely time to notice any thing when 
we were summoned into the court, to see the convicts 
go to dinner. At that time there were only eight 
women in the prison, and those we did not see, but 
never shall I forget the appearance of those wretched 
felons. Six hundred men of all ages, from the 
scarcely-bearded boy to the hoary-headed sinner of 
threescore, their arms folded on their breasts, their 
faces turned towards their jailer, marched in single 
file and with locked steps across that immense square, 
the solemn tramp of their heavy feet alone breaking 
the breathless silence of the place. I shuddered op I 
looked and listened, for it required but little effort of 
imagination to fancy it a triumphal procession in 
honour of the great Principle of Evil. It was indeed 
a fearful testimony to the degradation of human na¬ 
ture. Here were men of stalwart courage—of her¬ 
culean strength—of consummate artifice—men of 
blood even—and yet all were subjected, like so many 
helpless children, to the bidding of one feeble being 
whom they could have crushed like a worm in their 
path. It was a terrible picture of the effects of sin, 
for it exhibited the utter crushing of the intellectual 
and physical nature—the total prostration beneath 
brute force of the body made in God’s image and the 
soul which is the breath of his nostrils. 

When all were seated at table, the sight was even 
more painful. The privilege of speech—a blessing 
so common as scarcely to be valued—is denied to 
those guilty men; a stillness like that to which the 
Trappists condemn themselves for their souls’ sake, 
reigns ever in that place, and when I beheld them 
silently devouring their coarse food with a fierce and 
ravenous appetite, I almost fancied that the old fable 
of the "Loup Garoux," was realized in our own times, 
and that the evil one had converted those wretched 
beings into wolf-men. Not one face did I see which 
bore the impress of penitence or resignation. Stolid 
ferocity, leering impudence, bitter malignity, watchful 
revenge, or dark haired, might be read in every coun¬ 
tenance. I felt my very heart grow Bick as I looked 
on this vast assemblage of the outcasts of society, and 
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I gladly hurried from the close nnd stifling atmosphere 
of that gloomy room, into the blessed light and breath 
of heaven. 

As we returned to the hotel the conversation natu¬ 
rally reverted to the scene we had just witnessed, am) 
we had quite a discussion as to the propriety of such 
visits, as well Q3 their probable effects upon the prison¬ 
ers. Man rarely becomes utterly debased by one act 
of criminality. The guilt which he is condemned tc 
expiate in confinement, may not have deprived him 
of all sense of shame, but by being thus subjected to 
the gaze of impertinent curiosity he loses the little 
self-respect which he has retained in the midst oi 
crime, and is thus deprived of an incentive, stronger 
than alb others in an unregenerate heart, to return 
to a virtuous course of life. The biting jest, the keen 
sarcasm, the witless triumph of many who come to 
behold the consequences of error, can excite no other 
feeling than that of impotent rage in the breast of him 
who was not 11 strong to resist temptationand in 
most cases will only stimulate him to become an 
Ismael of the world’s great wilderness, turning his 
hand against every man, even as every man’s hand 
is against him. 

As an illustration of the untameable spirit of pride 
which nray exist in the brenst of a convict, one of our 
party related the following story. I will endeavour 
to give it in his own words, though I can do little 
justice to the graphic style of the speaker. 

“ My duties as physician to the New York State 
Prison, brought me into daily contact with many of 
its inmates for several years, and I could narrate in¬ 
numerable instances of the pride and even nobleness 
of sentiment which may often be found in the midst 
of crime. The fanciful philosopher of olden times, 
who suggested the fantastic idea that the body of man 
was inhabited by two natures, one evil, the other good, 
and that the crimes and virtues of every one were in 
proportion to the advantage gained by the two prin¬ 
ciples which were constantly struggling within him, 
might there have found most plausible reasons for his 
theory. I remember one example of perseverance 
and indomitable resolution which if exercised in the 
cause of virtue would have made their possessor a 
hero. 

11 Early in the spring of 18—, a young man named 
Bradslmw, was sentenced to prison for horse-stealing. 
I happened to be in the keeper’s room when he was 
brought in to be registered, and I was immediately 
struck with his appearance. He was just twenty-two 
years of age, with a ruddy complexion, embrowned 
by toil, a clear blue eye, and a robust figure; present¬ 
ing, in short, one of the finest specimens of the Ame¬ 
rican farmer that had ever met my notice. I was 
particularly attracted by the evidences of vigorous 
health which were apparent in his whole person, and 
could almost have envied him as I contrasted my 
feebler frame with bis muscular form. Feeling some 
curiosity respecting one who was certainly no har¬ 
dened sinner, I endeavoured to enter into conversa¬ 
tion with him, but*was immediately repulsed by his 
sullen manner. Contrary to the practice of con- 
detuned felons, who are generally quite ready to enter 
into details of the conspiracy which doomed them to 
become innocent inmates of a prison, Bradshaw re¬ 
fused to give any account of himself, and stood per. 
fectly silent except when obliged to reply to the ne- 
cessary questions of the keeper. His conduct might 
have been the effect of a consciousness of guilt, or 


of a sense of injured innocence, but which it really 
was, would have puzzled the acuteness of a German 
philosopher to discover. 

“ He had been but a short time in prison when for 
some act of insubordination he was sentenced to 
wear a block and chain on his leg—a punishment 
usually inflicted for first offences, and which also in¬ 
volved the necessity of dining in Hall Eight, as it 
was called, on bread and water. He wore his badge 
of disgrace one day, but on the following morning as 
lie passed through the yard on his way to dinner, he 
took up an axe and split the block in two pieces. 
This conduct was, of courso, reported to the chief 
authorities of the prison, nnd his block was exchanged 
for a fifty-six pound weight. It was impossible for 
him to remove this clog to his Bteps, he was com¬ 
pelled to drag his weight of punishment until his sullen 
and vindictive temper was aroused almost to frenzy. 
He determined on some signal act of revenge which 
should satisfy his angry feelings, and, as he was at 
that time employed in the weaver’s Bhop, he soon 
found means to effect his object. Watching hia 
opportunity, he secreted himself behind the door while 
his companions, together with the keeper, passed out 
to the hall appropriated to their meals. No sooner 
did he find himself alone, than, seizing a knife, he cut 
through every boom in the shop. Now, if you recol¬ 
lect that the boom is the frame upon which the finished 
web is rolled, and that, by cutting it through, every piece 
is divided into bits of about half a 5 ,yard in length, you 
will understand the extent of the damage effected by 
Bradshaw, Several hundred yards of cloth were ut¬ 
terly destroyed, and, far from attempting to conceal 
his agency in the mischief, he boldly avowed his de¬ 
termination to continue such a course of conduct aa 
long as he was detained in prison. He was imme¬ 
diately sent to the cells, where, confined in a small, 
dimly-lighted apartment, without employment, and 
with no other food than bread and water, he conti¬ 
nued for Jive months. During all this time his man¬ 
ner was still the same. He never attempted to ex¬ 
change a word with those who brought his supply 
of daily sustenance, his bible was thrown unheeded 
on the floor, and he seemed totally regardless of his 
lonely and wearisome condition. 

“ If there bo a punishment which exceeds the 
powers of human endurance, methinks it is solitary 
confinement. Shut up in a darksome cell, cut off 
from all intercourse with his fellow beings, forbidden 
the exercise of industry—that only sure source of 
contentment—the physical privations of the criminal 
are the least of his sufferings. The constrained idle¬ 
ness to which he is condemned leaves free scope to 
the workings of the uncontrollable mind. He quaffs 
the cup of wormwood and gall which memory pre¬ 
sents to his polluted lips, until the fountains of ten¬ 
derness, which sprang up within his heart while he 
yet lay on his mother’s bosom, become like the wa¬ 
ters of Marah, diffusing unmingled bitterness. He 
writhes beneath the scorpion stings of remorse until, 
like the penitents of darker ages, he becomes callous 
to the scourge. The narrow limits of his cell are 
peopled with images of horror. His waking hours 
are as dream-like as those of deep midnight, for the 
incubus of a guilty conscience sits heavy on hia breast 
and he is either maddened by its horrors or familia¬ 
rized to its reproaches. Yes! Solitary imprisonment 
is indeed a fearful doom. Either reason sinks be¬ 
neath its tortures or else the demons which lie in 
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wait for the tempted, gather around the wretched 
victim and make him their own for ever. He eithet 
becomes mad or doubly hardened in his sin. Rarely 
do men, when undergoing this punishment, resort to 
the Bible, which is the sole companion of their soli¬ 
tude, or if they do seek its pages, they are ingenious in 
discovering threats rather than promises—denuncia¬ 
tions of vengeance instead of proffers of pardon—the 
face of an angry God and not the benign countenance 
of a forgiving Father. I remember one man who 
after he was released from the cells, transcribed from 
memory the whole of the terrible 109th Psalm, which 
embodies so many fearful curses, and when he left 
the prison be sent it to the keeper, as the last evidence 
of his malice. But to return to my story. 

“ After Bradshaw’s punishment had continued for 
so many months, without affording any hope of his 
amendment, it was finally decided that he should be 
sent to Algerine Hall, and made to work. This Hall, 
to which so fanciful a name had probably been given, 
because it was appropriated to men who seemed os 
far out of the pale of humanity as the cruel corsairs 
of Africa, was divided into a number of small rooms, 
each well-lighted but destitute of any other furniture 
than a straw pallet and a work bench. In these 
apartments were confined those desperate characters 
who could not, with prudence, be allowed to asso- 
ciate with more politic or penitent offenders. To 
this Hall, then, Bradshaw was transferred, and being 
provided with proper implements, was employed in 
closing the seams of coarse shoes. It might have 
been supposed that the hope of once more enjoying 
the light and air of heaven, and the prospect of cheat¬ 
ing the weary hours by active employment, would 
have elicited from him some involuntary expression 
of satisfaction. But no!—he Btill wore his sullen 
look, still displayed his wonted haughty demeanour. 
His hair and beard had grown to an enormous length, 
and gave a frightful wildness to his appearance, but 
when shaved and dressed anew in his prison garb, 
his countenance was the same as when I first beheld 
him. The ruddy hue of his cheek had not paled be- 
neath the scanty regimen, nor had the lire of his eye 
been quenched in the darkness of his cell. He was 
still one of nature’s nobility, and, but for his moody 
brow, might have afforded a study for a painter. 

“ During some weeks, Bradshaw remained quiet in 
his new quarters, punctually performing all his allotted 
tasks, but still retaining his vindictive feelings. He 
had excited much interest among all those connected 
with the prison, and numberless attempts had been 
made to soften his obduracy. I had talked with him 
several times, and endeavoured to reason with him 
respecting the folly of thus setting at defiance the 
power of one of the most effective systems of police 
that was ever adopted for the government of criminals. 
I tried to convince him of the futility of his belief 
that he could weary out the patience of his jailers. I 
appealed to his kindly feelings and sought to make 
him sensible of the propriety of submitting with pa¬ 
tience to a merited punishment, which, was at most 
but temporary. The clergyman, too, who was wont 
to address their consciences every Sabbath, and who 
had more than once been called to give ghostly com¬ 
fort to the soul of a dying convict, strove earnestly 
and affectionately to awaken a proper spirit in the 
misguided young man. It seemed as if the pride of 
< Lucifer, son of the morning,’ was embodied in his 


form, and nothing could influence him either to peni¬ 
tence or submission. 

“ During his confinement in Algerine Hall, the 
Inspectors of the prison paid one of their stated visits, 
and, as their duty required, not only examined all the 
apartments but inquired into the condition of each 
inmate. Conducted by the deputy-keeper, a warm 
hearted, generous tempered Irishman, whose good 
humour and kindness to the prisoners, made him a 
universal favourite, they entered the room appropriated 
to Bradshaw. The occupants of Algerine Hall were 
always manacled and hand-cuffed, but the weight of 
the irons having worn the flesh off Bradshaw’s 
wrists, it had been found necessary to remove them, 
and his arms were consequently free. Seizing, and con¬ 
cealing behind him, the heavy clamp which he used 
in his present employment, he placed himself upright 
against tho wall, apparently awaiting the usual exa¬ 
mination. As the keeper approached and stooped to 
strike his manacles with a key—a common method 
of testing whether the file had secretly been at work 
upon them—a slight movement on the part of Brad¬ 
shaw excited the suspicion of one of the gentlemen, 
who stepping forward grasped his arm, and took pos- 
session of his dangerous weapon. 

“What did you mean to do with that instrument?” 
asked an inspector. 

“ I meant to kill that rascal," growled Bradshaw, 
pointing, as he spoke, to the deputy keeper. 

“ Such an evidence of his determination to seek re- 
venge, was not to be overlooked. His work was 
again taken from him; he was left once more in soli¬ 
tude, and condemned to his bread and water diet. But 
it was deemed necessary to punish him with a degree 
of severity beyond any thing he had yet experienced, 
and it was agreed to deprive him of his allowance of 
water, until he should give some proof of submission. 

I was not informed of this mode of treatment until he 
had been nearly three days without drink. It was the 
latter part of September, and the weather was unu¬ 
sually close and sultry, so you may imagine the seve¬ 
rity of the privation. I immediately remonstrated 
against such ill-advised discipline, and declared my 
belief that it would cause the destruction of his health 
if such measures were persisted in. It was therefore 
agreed that water should be given him, hut he had 
been so long deprived of it, that it was necessary to 
administer it with the utmost caution, lest, like the 
traveller in the burning desert, he should madly drink 
and die. Accompanied by a keeper bearing a pail of 
water, I therefore entered his cell, to see that no more 
than the proper quantity was given him. Never shall 
I forget his appearance. His lips were parched with 
fever; his tongue lay dry and blackened, within his 
burning mouth; he panted like a bird, and it was 
with difficulty he could utter an articulate sound. 

“ I expected to see him spring at the water with 
almost irresistible eagerness, and we were prepared 
to oppose force to the violence which we anticipated, 
but with his usual sullenness, he only glared at us, as 
we approached, though his eyes sparkled at the sight 
of the pure element for which he had pined. A small 
tin cup, holding perhaps half a pint, was given him, 
which he swallowed with almost convulsive eager¬ 
ness, and then, handing back the cup, asked in a 
gruff voice, “ won’t you give me some more ?" I 
explained to him the necessity of abstinence, and while 
I remained with him, bathing his wrists and temples, 
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and sparingly administering drink, I endeavoured to 
soften his stony nature, by solemnly assuring him, 
that his obstinacy would cause his death. Observing 
that he regarded me with some curiosity, as if he did 
not exactly comprehend how his insubordination could 
tend to destroy life, I tried to make him understand 
the probable effect which want of exercise, and such 
entire prohibition of animal food, must have upon his 
robust frame. 

“ ‘ You will become scrofulous, Bradshaw,’ said I; 
‘your constitution has been of iron strength, or it 
would have failed long since; you are digging your 
grave with your own fingers, and though your pro¬ 
gress seems slow, your task will be finished before 
you arc aware of it.’ 

“ The next time I heard of Bradshaw, which was 
not until some weeks after my interview with him, he 
had taken his work bench, and with it broken out 
every window pane in his room. On this occasion he 
narrowly escaped death, for one of the sentries oh- 
serving him engaged in the work of destruction, 
levelled his musket, and fired directly in the window, 
the ball passing within an inch of Bradshaw’s head. 
For this offence he was allowed to remain exposed 
to the weather, which had free ingress through the 
broken casement, and during tight weeks, from No¬ 
vember to January, he suffered from the severity of 
the cold, which in a northeast room was so intense 
ns to chill one to the very heart. At length his win. 
dow was closed against the weather, but the heavy 
planks with which his casement and the little wicket 
of his door were battened up, left him in total dark¬ 
ness. He was now rendered quite harmless, and in 
the gloom and loneliness of his cell, nothing of life 
seemed left him, save only the breath he drew from 
the noisome atmosphere which surrounded him. 

“ One morning I was in the prison hospital, busily 
engaged with my professional duties, when my atten¬ 
tion was withdrawn for a moment, by the entrance of 
a new patient, who supported between two men, feebly 
moved into the apartment. As he was laid on a bed, 


I approached him, and, to my astonishment, recog¬ 
nised in the miserable figure before me, the features 
of Bradshaw. When I had last beheld him, his skin 
was pure and healthful as an infant's, but now he 
was covered with a loathsome eruption; his limbs 
were frightfully swollen, and his whole appearance 
was that of some wretched Lazarus. 

“‘Oh, Doctor! can’t you save me?’ was his first 
question, uttered in a voice so feeble, that its accents 
could scarcely reach my ear. 

“ ‘ Alas, no ! Bradshaw,' was my reply; ‘ human 
aid cannot avail you now; you have cast away the 
precious boon of fife, and it is not to be regained.’ 

“ I examined him with great care, however, faintly 
hoping to discover some favourable symptom, but my 
first impressions were correct; his iron frame had 
long resisted the attacks of disease, but at last it had 
been overcome, and his prostration was as sudden as 
it was complete. 

“ ‘ Is there no hope ?’ he asked, as I paused in my 
task. 

“ 1 None! none, my poor fellow! your days—your 
very hours are numbered; let the little time which is 
left you, be employed in making your peace with that 
God whose laws you have broken, no less by des¬ 
pising the existence which he gave, than by the 
crime which first led to all this misery.’ 

“ Tears of bitter anguish rolled down the disfigured 
face of the once hardened felon, and his whole frame 
shook with convulsed emotion. He had persevered 
in his obstinate resistance to the authorities of the 
prison during thirteen months of uninterrupted pun¬ 
ishment. Neither menaces nor entreaties, lenity nor 
harshness, had been able to subdue his sullen and vin¬ 
dictive pride, and he was now brought out from his 
solitary cell, to fill a convict’s grave. 

“ His doom was not long delayed. Humbled, and 
at the eleventh hour, penitent, he survived his entrance 
into the hospital only three days. Death had con¬ 
quered the unconquerable!” 
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SKETCH OF MADAME FELLER. 

BY MRS. S. J. HALE. 

-Somo there are 

By their good works exalted, lofty minds, 

And meditative authors of delight. 

And happiness, which to the end of time 
Will live, and spread, and Sourish— H'ordsxorth. 


It has been said that the most noble spectacle earth 
could present, was a good man struggling with adver¬ 
sity. Is there not one more noble?—more angel- 
like?—a delicate, pure-minded woman, forgetting 
herself, and struggling in the depths of poverty, misery, 
and obscurity, to promote the happiness of others? 

The lady, whose name we have placed at the head 
of this article, has lately been visiting several of the 
principal cities in our republic, on an errand of 
mercy. The strong interest she has excited in the 
hearts of all who have enjoyed the privilege of her 
acquaintance, has induced us to prepare a short 
sketch of her character and mission, for the gratifi¬ 
cation and instruction of our numerous readers. 
What woman’s heart can be indifferent to the beau¬ 
tiful example of one of their own sex, thus devoted 
to doing good? 

Madame Henrietta Feller is a native of Switzer¬ 
land. Her family was among the best in Lausanne, 
and she was educated in all the refinements thought 
necessary to form the mind and manners of the lady. 
She was naturally of a cheerful temperament, and, 
like most young ladies, considered the amusements 
and enjoyments of this life, as permanent sources of 
happiness. Her prospects, indeed, seemed to pro¬ 
mise as fair a portion of earthly felicity ns usually 
falls to the lot of the most favoured. She married a 


man who was highly esteemed, one of the magistrates 
of the city; they bad an “elegant sufficiency," and 
were calculated to adorn the gay and elegant society 
which was proud to receive them. And heaven had 
blessed them with one pure source of domestic hap¬ 
piness—a daughter, on whom they lavished their 
warm affections, and garnered up their hopes. 

Madame Feller had been educated in the Protes¬ 
tant faith, and thought herself a Christian, though 
she had never made personal piety a subject of much 
thought. But, like most mothers, she was faithful to 
teach her child whatever of truth and goodness she 
herself knew. She told her little daughter early of 
God, her heavenly Father, who lived far, far away in 
the distant heaven, above the sun and the stars, 
where no human eye could see his glory. The child 
seemed to seize the idea of God, as though it were 
the life and light of her young soul. She did not, 
like her mother, feel that he was far away—she 
thought him near, wanted to see him, and was con¬ 
tinually urging her mother to tell her about him. One 
day, when Madame Feller had taken her child to tho 
balcony on the top of the house, the little creature 
looked around on the broad and open scene before 
her, then raising her eyes to the sky, she appeared to 
feel herself nearer heaven, and the first words Bhe 
said were—“ Now, mother, show me God 1" 
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It could not be, but that these conversations of 
the child should awaken the mother’s heart to the 
subject of religion. An event was soon to occur, 
which would stamp the impression with the sacred 
seal of the Holy Spirit. The child was to die! 
Yes, the only child, die darling daughter of Madaine 
Feller was suddenly called to the bosom of the 
Father she had so much wished to see. And though 
scarcely passed the age of infancy, her death was a 
lesson of deep import—she was so happy, so trium¬ 
phant, for she assured her mother that an angel stood 
by her bed, and smiled on her, and promised to take 
care of her. Could the mother wish to hold her 
child back from heaven; she did so wish, and it 
opened her eyes to the selfishness of her own heart. 
She saw that she had made an idol of the gift, and 
neglected to love and reverence the Giver. From 
that time Madame Feller devoted her heart and soul 
to do the will of God. The death of her husband, 
which took place a few years after, and which was 
also that of a Christian, left her alone in the world, 
but not lonely; every creature of God had a claim on 
her deep Christian sympathies. The good she loved— 
the evil she pitied. Her strong and ardent mind 
could not be satisfied with that passive Christianity, 
in which most of our sex arc content to pass their 
lives. She wanted to work in the cause of her Sa¬ 
viour. She felt that labourers were needed in his 
vineyard, and determined to devote herself as a mis¬ 
sionary. The question was, where should she begin ? 
She had friends, M. Olivier and wife, who had gone 
out to Canada as missionaries to the French Cana¬ 
dians, and had begun their work by opening a school 
at Montreal. After much consideration and many 
prayers, Madame Feller resolved to go to Canada, 
join tier friends, and become a teacher in their 
school. She reached Montreal in 1635. She found 
the slate of the poor people in Canada much more 
distressing than she had anticipated. We will not 
hero enter into any consideration of the causes 
which have operated to keep the French colonists in 
Canada from participating in the improvements 
which, during the last half century, have been so 
rapidly going on throughout civilized Europe, as well 
as independent America. But whether it were owing 
to the agency of the British government, the in¬ 
fluence of the Catholic priesthood, or to the faults of 
the colonists themselves, certain it is, that they were 
in a most wretched condition. A recent writer thus 
graphically describes them: “ We could hardly find 
in any heathen country a more degraded race. With¬ 
out the common necessaries of life, without instruc¬ 
tion, ignorant of the Bible, and of the love of God to 
man, they have long lived in the most stupid indiffe- 
rence and insensibility, and died with scarcely a hope 
or a thought of eternal life.” 

Such was the character of the people whom 
Madame Feller wished to serve. But it is a work 
of great difficulty to begin improvements. The very 
benefits conferred often awaken distrust, even dislike 
in the hearts of those who receive them, towards their 
benefactors. The blind cannot know the true value 
of sight; and a partial restoration usually perplexes 
the mind, by showing “ men as trees walking." 

It is not strange that the poor Canadians dis¬ 
trusted their disinterested benefactors, and persecuted 
the Protestant missionaries. Partly from the opposi¬ 
tion he met with, and partly from ill health, M. Oli¬ 
vier and wife were compelled to leave Montreal soon 


after Madame Feller joined them. But she remained, 
strong in the faith and hope of doing good. She had 
brought with her from Switzerland funds sufficient, 
as she supposed, to support her for life, intending 
that all her benevolent exertions should be at her 
own expense. The money was placed in the hands 
of a gentleman in Montreal, who was considered 
good and safe. But he failed in business, and bo 
completely, that Madame Feller lost her all. She 
was soon after driven, by persecution, from Montreal, 
and took shelter at St. Johns. Here she tried to get 
up a school, but having no funds, could do nothing. 
She had written to her friends in Switzerland of her 
destitute condition, but before help arrived was re¬ 
duced to great extremity. In one of her letters to 
her friends, she remarks—“ No one, perhaps, ever 
had a greater fear of being poor than myself. I lmd 
seen so many instances where dependence upon man 
was painful, that that condition was the one I most 
dreaded. And then I had always found it much 
pleasanter to give than to receive. When I left our 
beautiful Switzerland, the Lord had subdued my 
heart; I no longer shrunk at the prospect of poverty, 
if it were to be encountered in the service of Jesus.” 

Still her utterly forlo'm condition at St. Johns 
weighed heavily on her heart. She remarks, that it 
was the only time, since her arrival in Canada, that 
she has felt despondency. She was sitting, at the 
close of a day, passed in utter loneliness and the pri¬ 
vations which those who arc destitute of means must 
suffer—the bitterness of her lot—a stranger, poor, 
despised, persecuted—homeless and friendless, came 
like a wave of desolation over her soul. She looked 
from her solitary window on the people passing along 
the streets, each, she thought, was hastening towards 
home , while she had no home: she remarked a little 
child among the passers by—that child, she thought, 
is going to its mother, while I have none to come to 
me with the smile of love, and call me by that en¬ 
dearing name. Should I die, no one would regret 
me, not a tear would be shed; I should be laid in 
my grave, with the remark that a poor mendicant, 
or worse, a wretched impostor had gone unmourned 
to her last refuge. 

But this cloud of darkness did not long oppress 
her. Brighter visions arose—as Ehe expresses it— 
God spoke to her, (the feeling of his presence was 
doubtless most clear to her) and said—“ Did I not 
tell thee of all these things ? and didst thou not pro¬ 
mise to endure and not to faint while my love sus¬ 
tained thee ? I am with thee now.” 

From that time she doubted no more, but deter¬ 
mined to go onward. Means of support from her 
friends soon reached her, and she again began to 
teach all the pupilsshe could obtain, adults as well as 
children to read the Bible. -That was her mission. 
The necessity for her labours may be somewhat un¬ 
derstood from die fact that there then was not more 
than one in twenty of the French colonists in Canada 
who could read; and scarcely a copy of the Bible 
was to be found among the Catholic population. 

Madame Feller had obtained considerable influence 
at St. Johns, So conciliating was her manners, so 
pure and peaceful her life, so devoted was her heart 
and soul to the cause of doing good to the wretched, 
and teaching the ignorant, that many who regarded 
her as a heretic, could not but admire her zeal, and 
bless her charity. But when the first rebellion in 
Lower Canada broke out, the blind fury of those who 
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felt oppression, but were not qualified to discriminate 
between their friends and foes, was, at St. Johns, 
turned against Madame Feller and her adherents. 
She was driven, by violent outrages from the country, 
and with about sixty adherents, took shelter in our 
Republic. She was received at Champlain, where 
she fled, with great kindness; though her sufferings 
during her flight were severe, and even during the 
winter she passed in our country, she and her poor 
followers had to endure many privations. But order 
was restored, in some measure, in the provinces, and 
the British authorities invited Madame Feller to re¬ 
turn, promised her protection for the future, and 
urged her to appear against those who had injured 
her, and they should be punished. 

Now was manifested the blessed Christian spirit! 
which had so truly guided the conduct of this noble 
hearted woman. 

She accepted, with gratitude, the offer of returning 
to her labours, but she steadfastly refused to witness 
against those who had injured her. 

“ I came to Canada,” said she, “ to do good to 
all, as far as X have the ability—to those who injure 
and persecute as well as to those who love and aid 
me. What these poor people did, was done in igno¬ 
rance ; I pity and forgive them, and only want the 
opportunity of doing them favours.” 

Her resolution soon became known, and the true 
Christian spirit of her conduct subdued her enemies. 
From that time she was comparatively unmolested; 
her school increased; her influence augmented, and 
her character was respected even by those who still 
opposed her mission. 

In the autumn of 1836, she removed to Grand 
Sdgne, a settlement about twenty miles from Mon¬ 
treal. Here she opened a school, and soon had over 
twenty pupils. Her evenings were devoted to teach- 
ing those adults who could be persuaded to come 
and receive lessons, and hear the Gospel read. The 
winter proved a severe one, but these poor children, 
having found the pleasantness of Madame Feller’s 
teaching, would not be discouraged. In one of her 
letters* to a friend in New York, she says: 

“ Last week the weather was so bad, that even the 
men did not venture to leave the house; you can 
have no idea of its severity. Well, not one of the 
children stayed from the school. Their parents were 
not willing to let them go, but they begged and cried 
so much that they obtained permission. They were 
obliged to break their way through the snow; the 
smallest were up to their necks; the boys went on 
before to protect the girls. Some of them came 
quite a distance, and had their ears, cheeks, and hands 
considerably frozen; but made no complaint what¬ 
ever, so happy were they to be at school. Some of 
them have made remarkable progress, being able to 
read fluently at the end of three months. They de- 
light me by their intelligence and their earnestness 
to learn the things of God—oh, my dear sister, pray 
for my poor children in Canada, that their hearts 
may be open to receive Jesus 1” 

The summer of 1837 was a season of scarcity, 
and much distress among the poor people of Canada. 
Madame Feller, though in much destitution, living 

* There anil other extracts from the private letters of Ma¬ 
dame Feller, have heen made without her knowledge or con¬ 
sent. Her simpl- statement of facts was intended only for 
her friends, but we thought there could be no belter method 
of making her mission, in its true character, known to Iho pub¬ 
lic, than to give her own graphic und touching descriptions. 


on the vegetables of her garden, and a little milk, for 
which she was obliged to pay very dear, resolved to 
do something for their relief. She says: 

“ I must also tell you that I am surrounded by 
the poor—some of the families, who have embraced 
the Gospel, are so straitened, that they often have 
not the absolute necessaries of life. One family, 
where there are eight children, and will soon be the 
ninth, is so destitute, that it is not rare that they pass 
days without food. Five of these children attend my 
school, and you may imagine what I suffer when I 
see them exhausted and feeble from hunger. These 
poor people have land, but had no means to purchase 
seed wheat, or potatoes to plant or sow. It seemed 
to me, that for the glory of God I ought to aid them 
in their temporal affaire; not by giving them, but by 
making an advance for them. I have therefore ob¬ 
ligated myself for the sum of $50, and if, as I expect 
with confidence in our good God, he blesses their 
fields, I am not concerned but that they will be able 
to pay me after harvest, for they are now sowing 
more than they will need for their own consumption. 
I do not think I have deceived myself in judging that 
this was my duty.”—And it was to obtain this fifty 
dollars that she wrote to her friends; truly it was the 
charily of a wise as well as liberal heart, and speaks 
volumes for her good sense as well as true philan¬ 
thropy. 

In July of this year, Madame Feller was visited 
by Rev. Mr. Gilman, “ a man full of zeal and devo¬ 
tedness." He was a native of Scotland, but then 
settled as pastor of a Baptist church in Montreal. He 
found Madame F. with her school of more than 
twenty children, in a barn, open to the rain and 
winds. She herself was living in a small garret. 
With the spirit of a Christian hero, Mr. Gilman re¬ 
solved that a house for the mission should be pre¬ 
pared. He returned to Montreal, and in four days 
obtained one hundred dollars for the work. He (hen 
in conjunction with Rev. Mr. Roussy, a clergyman 
from Switzerland who had come to the aid of Ma¬ 
dame Feller's mission, visited Champlain, Flattsburg, 
and other places, pleading the cause of the poor Ca¬ 
nadians. The response was warm and cheering. 
Sufficient funds were obtained to warrant the com¬ 
mencement of the undet taking. Madame Feller, who 
accompanied them to Flattsburg, thus writes to her 
friends in New-York: 

“I return joyfully to my post; my whole heart is 
with my Canadians, and I am impatient to find my¬ 
self again in the midst of my old and young children. 
Relying upon the Lord for the means of “ finishing 
our tower,” we are about to commence building. 
The plan is to have a spacious schoolroom, in which 
we can also hold our meetings, and a kitchen on the 
first floor—the second floor for lodging rooms for 
the family composing the mission. Is it expecting 
too much from you, in the present hard times, to ask 
you to beg for us 7 I stretch out my hands towards 
you, and in the name of Jesus, I beseech you to ad¬ 
vocate the cause of my poor and miserable, and yet 
my dear people. Plead their cause; it is for them I 
ask a house, not for myself. I had one at home in 
Switzerland; here in Canada n garret is more than 
sufficient for me. We need a house that shall belong 
to the Lord, where my poor Canadians, of every age, 
may come and be taught the knowledge of God.” 

Could such earnest faith and love be exerted in 
vain! no, the prayers of Madame Feller have been 
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answered—those who took up with her the burden 
of the mission in Canada have been blessed. True, 
there have been delays, and what might, to souls less 
warm in love to God and man, have been discourage¬ 
ments. But all have been surmounted. The Mission- 
House at Grand Segne, on a much larger scale than 
was at first projected, will, it is calculated, be com¬ 
pleted during this month, (September,) and conse¬ 
crated to the Lord. The late visit of Madame Feller 
to the Atlantic cities was for the purpose of collecting 
the funds necessary to complete the payments for the 
building. This sum, about $1800, she had obtained, 
or nearly so, when sho left Boston, her last place of 
sojourn. 

She laboured under one disadvantage—the inability 
to speak our language—but she was favoured with 
having the Rev. Mr. Kirke for her interpreter, and 
all who have had the privilege of listening to his fer¬ 
vid and soul-stirring eloquence in the cause of his 
Divine Master, will not need be told how effectually 
he plead the cause of the poor and long neglected 
people whom she so devotedly loved and desired to 
serve. But though the Mission-house will be finished 
and paid for, still, aid for other objects will be needed. 
Funds for the school are wanted. There are now 
about eighty pupils under instruction, but many of 
these cannot attend during the winter, for want of 
shoes and clothing. It is, also, the wish of the 
teachers—there are two besides Madame Feller— 
Rev. Messrs. Roussy and Ccllier—to establish a 
normal department in order to qualify native instruc¬ 
tors, for the French Canadian population. Now, 
scarcely one can be found, fitted for the duties of 
teaching a primary or common school. 

The great aim, therefore, of those engaged in this 
benevolent enterprise, is to make every person capable 
of reading the Holy Scriptures, and placing a copy of 
the Bible in the possession of every family. 

Can any true Christian object to this ? Surely no 
enlightened Catholic will oppose it. They are bound, 
if they act consistently, to encourage the instruction 
of their people. 

In the June number of the “ Catholic’s Friend,” a 
paper devoted to the interests of the Romish church, 
the Editor, remarking on the “Vigil of Pentecost,” 
says: 

“ From the number of lessons and prayers, required 
by the church to be read, and offered by her children, 
it is evidently her intention that this should be espe¬ 
cially observed as a day of instruction, as well as 
of humiliation, fasting, and prayer. 

“The 1st Lesson is, Genesis xxii. c.—the 2d Les¬ 
son, Exodus xiv. c. 24 v.—3d Lesson, Deuteronomy 
xxxi. c. 22 v.—4th Lesson, Isaiah iv. c.—Sth Les¬ 
son, Baruch iii. c. 9 v.—6th Lesson, Ezekiel xxxvii. c. 

“The regular Lesson for the Mass of the day is from 
Acts xix. c. 1 to 8 v.—and the Gospel, John xiv. c. 
15 v. For the numerous prayers, &c., we must refer 
our readers to the Missal. 

“All this Scripture is prescribed by the church, to 
be read by the faithful all over the world—and yet 
forsooth—if we were to believe what is frequently 
said of us, Catholics arc not allowed to read the 
Bible!” 

In the preface to the “ Ursuline Manual,” a col¬ 
lection of Prayers and Lessons prepared for the 
young by a prelate of the Catholic church in Ireland, 
and approved by Bishop England, of Charleston, S. 
C., it is declared that, “ Solid information and the 


improvement of their minds are the next things (after 
religion) to be kept in view by the young. They 
should always recollect that, after the pleasures de¬ 
rived from virtues, those to be found in the pursuit 
of knowledge are the purest and most worthy.” 

Holding these principles, all enlightened Catholics 
must approve the efforts of Madame Feller, and bid 
her God speed. As the Catholics in Maryland, under 
Lord Baltimore, were the first sect in America which 
granted religious freedom to all denominations of 
Christians, we hope the Catholic ladies of that rich 
state will be among the first to come forward and 
assist those who are labouring to give instruction to 
the poor of all sects—Catholics and Protestants—in 
Canada. It is calculated that seventy Jive dollars 
per year, will support a pupil in the normal depart¬ 
ment—including board, clothing and tuition. A few 
ladies, in each city or large town, uniting together 
might, without inconvenience, guarantee the sum 
requisite for one scholar; and thus the required num¬ 
ber, about ten, would be provided for. What a glo¬ 
rious opportunity here is of doing good! 

“For now is the blest and gracious hour, 

To plant in the wastes a heavenly flower.” 

And to no purer or more zealous hands could the 
cultivation of the blessed flowers of knowledge, virtue, 
and piety be committed. The character of Madame 
Feller has been tried in the crucible of adversity, till 
the dross of worldliness seems to have been wholly 
refined away. She lives for others, and in this devo¬ 
tion of her heart and soul to the cause of benevolence, 
her powers of mind have acquired such strength, 
comprehensiveness, and discretion as few of either 
sex ever attain. Then she has 

“ A faith all rondo of love and light. 

Childlike, and therefore full of might.” 

Nothing discourages, nothing disturbs her. To her 
God she commits herself and her cares with the 
same trust and love as an infant feels in the arms of 
its mother. 

A writer in a new periodical* remarks—“ Never 
have we beheld a purely human face. The face of 
the soul is not extant in flesh.” We wish the writer 
could look on the countenance of Madame Feller. 
There is a benign goodness, an expression of deep 
but serene thought on her large placid brow, and 
beaming from her still lustrous eyes, which shows 
more titan “ glimpses of spiritual glory.” The “ celes 
tial lineaments” of “ virtue and genius,” are indeed 
there. No one can look on her, and hear the music 
of her soft voice, while pleading for her “ dear chil¬ 
dren,” the poor in Canada, without the wish to aid 
her. We consider her one of the most interesting 
and remarkable women of the age, and commend 
her mission to the prayers and charities of all who 
bear the Christian name, and particularly to our 
American ladies. 

* The Dial. 
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